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riPEAMCJlOBME 


YMe6HMK npeflHa3HaMeH Tex, xto MOxeT AOCTaTOHHO cboOoaho no/ib- 
30BaTbCB aHmMMCKMM B3blX0M XaX B CMTyaUMBX nOBCeAHeBHOTO OSmeHMB, 
Tax m b npcxfeeccMOHanbHOM AeaTeabHOCTM. MHane roBopa, ycBoeHbi ochob- 
Hbie rpaMMaTunecxne CTpyxTypbi n HaxonaeH axmBHbiM eoxaOyaap npuMepHO 
B 2500-2700 c/iob. 

M3BecTHO, OAHaxo, mo ypoBeHb B3WXOBOM xoMneTeHumi He coxpaHaeT- 
ca, ec/Hi ero nocToaHHO He noAAepxuBaTb. 3 to, pa3yMeeTca, moxho AeaaTb 
caMocTOHTe/ibHO, HMTaa xyAOxecTBeHHyo amepaiypy v\ nepwoAnxy, peaeHa- 
npaB/ieHHo caywaa paAHO- m TeaenepeAanM Ha aHr/iMMcxoM a3bixe, no/ib3y- 
acb b caysae Heo6xoAHMOCTM HaAexHbiMM caoBapaMM m t. a- Heab3a, pa3y- 
MeeTca, HeAOOueHMBaTb h Ty nan MHyw 4>opMy 3aHaTMM noA pyxoBOACTBOM 
npenoAaBaieaa. 

Mmchho AJia rpynnoBbix h MHAMBHAyaabHbix 3aHaTMM noA pyxoboactbom 
npenoAaBaTeaa m npeAHa3HaneHa npexAe Bcero 3Ta XHMra. B to xe BpeMa 
OHa MOxeT ObiTb ncno/ib30BaHa m xax caMoynMTeab. 

Ochobom xaxAoro ypoxa-xoMnaexca aBaaeTca TexcT - no3HaBaTeabHbiii, 
npo6aeMHbifi nan <J)a6yabv\biM, nocBaiueHHWM onpeAeaeHHOM TeMe. CpeAM 
TeM - cTaTyc aHraMMexoro a3wxa xax MexAyHapoAHoro, coBpeMeHHaa My- 
3bixa, npoOaeMbi raoSaabHoro noTenaeHHa, MOAa, nyTewecTBiia m paA Apy- 
tmx TeM, MHTepecHbix ana o6cyxAeHna. flBa xyAOxecTBeHHbix npon3BeAeHna 
(paccxa3bi CaxM (MaHpo) m Mapxa TBeHa) He noABeprancb aAanTaunn. 

Bee 6e3 MCxaxxeHMa TexcTbi HacbiiueHU aexcuxoM, wiipoxo ynoTpe6aa- 
eMofi b xyAoxecTBeHHOH aHTepaType h cpeACTBax MaccoBoti MH<J>opMaumi. 
flaxe cbo6oaho BaaAewiAMM MHOCTpaHHbiM a3bixoM aeaoBex CToaxHeTca 

C OoabUJHM XOaMHeCTBOM CaOB, XOTOpbIX OH He 3HaeT. HaCTb 3TMX CaOB, B03- 
moxho, B0MA6T b ero axTMBHbiM BOxaSyaap, ho b 6oabUJMHCTBe caynaeB oh 
npocTO HayaMTca mx npaBnabHO noHHMaTb m He OoaTbca toto, hto Bcero aex- 
cunecxoro 6oraTCTBa a3bixa ycBOMTb h6bo3moxho, Aaxe ecan pesb mast 
o poahom a3bixe. 

riocxoabxy ochobom ypoxa aBaaeTca TexcT, nepBOonepeAHaa 3aAasa - 
ero npoHTeHMe c noaHbiM, AoexoHaabHbiM noHHMaHMeM. rioaTOMy b noMOiub 
o6yHax>meMyca m npenOAasaTeaxj 3a TexcTOM caeAyeT caoBapb, coAepxa- 
laum nepeBOA caoB b hx tcxctobom 3HaaeHHH. Boaee noaHoe npeACTasaeHMe 
o tom, xax caoBO ncnoab3yeTca b a3bixe, AaeTca b cneuiiaabHOM ynpaxHe- 
hmh, coAepxaLueM npHMepw ynoTpeSaeHHa AaHHOro caoBa. 3 to ynpaxHeHMe 
M3-3a ero HacbiLueHHOc™ aexcHneexOM HHtJjopMamieM ueaecoo6pa3HO pac- 
npeAeaMTb Ha Hecxoabxo 3aHaTMM. 
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flo HTemifl TeKCTa npeA^araeTcn oGcyAKTb HeciccwibKO BonpocoB, koto- 
pue noMoryr npenoaaBaTe/iio HanaTb ypoK c GeceAw- 

CucTeMa ynpaxHeHMM coAepxMT Bonpocw no coAepxaHmo Tex- 
CTa, aeKcnsecKne m rpaMMaTusecKne 3aAaHiiB. nocKO/ibxy npeAno- 
naraeTCB, hto ocHOBHbie rpaMMaTunecKne cTpyxTypbi ycBoeHtj, noA- 
poGHbix noacHeHuCi He AaeTCB, MMeioTcn /inujb KpaTKne HanoMMHaHMB, 
npeAynpexAawmne oujuGkm, TuniiMHbie abb pyccKOB3biHHbix oGynaiomnx- 
CB. OGbBCHBIOTCB BMLUb Te TpaMMaTMHeCKMe BBBeHMB, KOTOpbie BpBA BM 
coAepxanncb b npeAWAymeM xypce oGyneHKB. 3to oGopot to be likely 
(unlikely), ynOTpeG/ieHiie maro/ia wish abb Toro, htoGw Bbipa3HTb coxa- 
zieHMe no noBOAy CMTyaunn b HacTOBiueM, npouieAweM nan GyAymeM, 
n c/ioxHoe cxa3yeMoe Tuna It seems (appears, happens, etc .) + mh4>hhmtmb 
c nacTnuefi to. 

rpaMMaTnnecKne ynpaxHeHMB HaMepeHHO He BbiAe/iBiOTCB b caMOCTo- 
BTenbHwn pa3Ae/i, a nepeAyioTCB c aexcMHecKMMH n peneBbiMM, hto, xax no- 
Ka3a/i onbiT, Ha stom 3Tane oGyneHMB noMoraeT M36exaTb mohotohhoctm Ha 
ypoxe. noaTOMy npenoAaBaTe/iio pexoMeHAyeTCB npn n/iaHnpoBaHnn ypoxa 
npnAepxnBaTbCB noc/ieAOBare/ibHOcni ynpaxHeHMfi, npeABaraeMotf yneG- 
hhkom. TexcTbi n Ana/iorn, noMeneHHbie 3H3hkom moxho npoc/iymarb 
Ha CD. nncbMeHHb<e 3aAannB, noMeneHHbie 3H3hkom ue/iecoo6pa3HO 
Bbino/iHBTb n AOMa, m b icnacce. K Han6onee TpyAHbiM ynpaxHeHMBM AaiOT- 
cb K/iK)Hn-OTBeTb). K ynpaxHeHMBM, rAe HyxHO nepesecTM CBB3Hbie TexcTbi 
c pyccxoro B3bixa Ha aHr/iMMCKMM, b toitonax AaeTCB onTMManbHbiti (ho He 
eAnHCTBeHHO bo3moxhwm) BapnaHT nepeBOAa. 

BnaroAapuM LLIyaH 3/uihop AxoyHC 3a npocMOTp pyxonucn m ueHHbie 
3aMenaHHB cmnHCTHHecKoro xapatcrepa. HaAeeMCB, hto KHMra oxaxeTCB no- 
ae3HOii abb Tex, Ha koto OHa opneHTMpoBaHa. 


H. A. Eohk, E. M. CcUiTbiKOBa 



Language is the dress of thought. 
Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), 

English uniter, critic and lexicographer 



Discuss this before you read the text. 


1. Why have you decided to go on learning English? 

2. What do you expect of this course? 

3. How old were you when you began learning English? 

4. Did you enjoy your lessons then? 

5. How long have you been learning English? 

6. How do you keep up your English? 

7. Have you ever been abroad? 

8. Have you been to any English-speaking countries? 

9. Do you read books in English? 

10. What kind of books do you like? 

11. Do you read English newspapers? 

12. Do you use the dictionary when reading? 


UNIT ONE 







® Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 

on p. 10-11 will help you. 

ENGLISH AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE* 

The present-day world status of English is the result of two main factors: 
the expansion of British colonial power, which peaked towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, and the emergence of the United States as the lead¬ 
ing economic power of the 20 th century. It is the latter factor, which explains 
the position of the English language today (much to the displeasure of some in 
Britain who find the loss of historical linguistic priority unbearable). Nowadays 
the USA contains nearly four times as many English mother-tongue (EMT) 
speakers as the next most important EMT nation (the UK), and these two coun¬ 
tries comprise 70 per cent of all EMT speakers in the world. Such numerical 
dominance, accompanied by political and economic factors, gives the Ameri¬ 
cans a controlling interest in the way the language is likely to develop. 

This, however, is a matter of opinion. Most books on English imply in one 
way or another that English is superior to all other languages. Robert Burchfield, 
the editor of the Oxford English Dictionary, writes: “As a source of intellectual 
power and entertainment the whole range of prose writing in English is prob¬ 
ably unequalled anywhere else in the world." “I would like to think he's right,” 
Bill Bryson retorts in his national bestseller The Mother Tongue, “but I can’t 
help wondering if Mr Burchfield would have made the same generous asser¬ 
tion had he been born Russian or German or Chinese." 

Yet there are one or two small ways in which English has an advantage 
over other languages. For one thing its pronouns are largely, and mercifully, 
uninflected. In Russian, if you wish to say ‘you’, you must choose between at 
least eight words: «Tbi», «bu», «Te6n», «Bac», «Te6e», «BaM», «to6om», «BaMM». 
A similar difficulty exists in many other languages. In English these problems 
are avoided by relying on just one form: ‘you’. English is free of gender and 
declension and is from this point of view a godsend to students everywhere. 

At the same time it would be most misleading to assert that English is easy 
to learn, for it has its own booby-traps. The number of English tenses is re¬ 
ally frightening and so are the different functions of the so-called /ng-forms, the 
stiff word order and the proverbial inconsistency of English spelling. Phrasal 
verbs are another learner’s headache. Let’s not forget that in each EMT nation 
people speak their own variety of English so that even native speakers cannot 
always communicate effectively, as almost every American learns on his first 
day in Britain. Indeed, Robert Burchfield created quite a stir in linguistic circles 
on both sides of the Atlantic when he announced his belief that American Eng- 


* Based on “The Mother Tongue” by Bill Bryson. Bard, 1990. 
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lish and British English are drifting apart so rapidly that within 200 years the 
two nations won’t be able to understand each other at all. That may be. But 
if the Briton and American of the 22 nd century baffle each other, it seems al¬ 
together likely that they won’t confuse many others - not, at least, if the rest 
of the world continues expropriating English words and phrases at its present 
rate. And here comes another important reason why English has the right to 
be considered “The World's Language”. There is no denying the fact that many 
important inventions, made in major English-speaking countries, have become 
an integral part of modern life. Once “the thing” is borrowed, its name is bor¬ 
rowed together with it. Such words as ‘computer’, ‘email’, ‘Internet’, ‘casting’, 
‘image’, etc. have found their legitimate place in other languages. In Russian, 
for instance, PR (Public Relations) has even been changed into a verb mean¬ 
ing ‘promote’, ‘make known’, ‘advertise’. For most international airlines it is an 
agreed language of communication. 

When Volkswagen set up a factory in Shanghai they found that there were 
too few Germans who spoke Chinese and too few Chinese who spoke German, 
so now Volkswagen’s German engineers and Chinese managers communicate 
in a language that is alien to both of them. 

So, for better or worse, English has become the most global of languages, 
the lingua franca of business, science, education, politics and pop music. 


New Words 

expansion [iks'paenjan] n paciunpeHne, axcnaHcus 

expand [iks'paend] v pacwnpnTb(cn), pa3BHBaTb(cn) 
peak [pi:k] vflocTMHb MaxcuMyMa, AOCTMHb BepiUMHbi 
peak n BepmuHa, nwc, MaxcuMyM 
emergence [I'tmx&ans] n B03Hw<H0BeHMe, noHB/ieHMe 
emerge [i'ni3:<&] v B03HMKHyrb, nORBMTbcs 
latter [laeta] adj BTopoii (nocneAHMM) M3 AByx 
unbearable [An'bearabl] adj HeBbiHOCuMufi 

bear [bea] v(bore, borne) BbiHOcmb, TepneTb 
contain [kan'tein] v coaepxaTb, BMemaTb 
comprise [kam'praiz] v cociaB/iHTb, MMeTb b cBoeM cocTaBe 
numerical [nju'merikal] adj MUc/ieHHbirt 
dominance ['dominans] n npeBocxoACTBO 

controlling interest KOHTpo/ibHbiti naxeT axunii (He MeHee 51 %), 
3/.i (b nepeHocHOM cMbicne) peiuaiOLaafl po/ib 
imply [im’plai] v noflpa3yMeBaTb, MMeTb b BHAy, HaMexaTb 
entertainment [,enta'temment] n pa3B/ieHeHne 
entertain [.enta'tein] v pa3BJiexaTb 
range [reindjJ n obteM, Anana30H 
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unequalled [An'i:kwald] adj HenpeB30MAeHHbift 

syn. incomparable [in'komparabl] adj HecpaBHMMbiti 
retort [n'to:t] v pe3<o B03pa3HTb, napupoBaTb 
can’t help ... He Mory He ... 
generous ['cfcenaras] adj meapbitf 
assertion [a's3:Jan] n yTBepxAeHne, cyxAeHMe 
make an assertion Bb)cxa3aTb yrBepxAeHMe 
assert [a's3:t] v yTBepxAaTb, 3a«BMTb 
advantage [adVamticfj] n npeHMymecTBO 
mercifully ['nnrsrfuli] advMM/iocepAHO, Be/imcoAywHO 
avoid [aVaid] v M36eraTb 
rely [ri'lai] v no/iaraTbcn, paccsmbiBaTb 
godsend ['godsend] n MunocTb SoxbB 
misleading [mis'li:dir)] adj bboabiumh b 3a6nyxAeHne 
booby-trap ['bu:bi traep] n jioBywxa, 3anaAHfl 
stiff [stif] ady'xe ctkmm, HerubKMM 
proverbial [pratorbial] adj BOineALUMti b noc/iOBMuy 
proverb ['prov3:b] n nocnoBupa 
inconsistency [,inkan'sistansi] n Henoc/ieAOBaTe/ibHOCTb 
consistent [kan'sistant] adj noc/ieAOBaTe/ibHbiM 
stir [st3:] n nepeno/iox, cyeia, cyMaroxa 
drift apart pa30MTMCb, OTAa/iMTbCH APyr ot APyra 
rapidly [’raepidh] adv 6bicipo, c 6o/ibuiOM cxopocTbio 
rapid [’raepid] adj 6bicTpwM (o TeMne) 
baffle ['baefi] v 03aAaHMTb, cbMTb c To/ncy 
rate [reit] n TeMn, cxopocrb 
integral ['intigral] adj HeoTteM/ieMwii 
legitimate [li'djitimat] adj 3axoHHbiii, /iermnMHbiii 
public relations (PR) nnap, ycTaHOBneHne CBB3eii c o6iuecTBeHHOCTbio 
alien ['eilian] adj MHOCTpaHHurt, HyxAwii 

lingua franca ['lirjgwa frapka] nuHrBa-cbpaHKa, ocoboro poAa B3biK, pa3BMB- 
ujmmcb Ann yAOBneTBopeHMB noipebHOCTM b MexaTHnnecKOM obmeHMM, 
He BBnaKDiAMMcn poAHbiM abb rnoAeti, ero ncnonb3yK)iAnx 


Grammar Terms 

uninflected [.Aninflektid] adj HeM3MeHBeMbiii (o c/ioBe) 
inflect [inflekt] V3A- cioioHnTb, cnparaTb 
inflection [inflekfan] n (bnexcuH, rpaMMainsecKoe OKOHnaHne 
gender f'djenda] n poa 

(feminine - xeHCKMM poa, masculine - MyxcxoM, neuter- cpeAHuti) 
declension [di'klenjan] n cicnoHeHne 
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Questions for discussion. 

1. According to the text English has become an international language. Do 
you agree or disagree? Give your reasons. 

2. Another assertion, contained in the text is that the whole range of writing 
(i.e. literature, etc.) in English is unequalled anywhere else in the world. 
If you don't agree give your counter-arguments. 

3. Do people in the former British colonies still use English as an official 
second language? 

4. Do you think that English is easier to learn than other languages? 

5. What do you think of the present status of the Russian language? 

6. Is borrowing foreign words a normal process or is it harmful for the 
mother tongue? 

7. Do you agree or disagree with the prediction that within 200 years the 
British and the Americans will speak two different languages? Give your 
reasons. 

8. Do you think English will preserve its world language position in the fu¬ 
ture? 

9. Which language may, in your opinion, replace English as an international 
language in the future? 

10. Do you think the Russian language needs protection? 

11. What do you think can be considered standard Russian? 


EXERCISES 


^ 1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 
better Russian translations). 

1. HMeHHO nocneflHMM <t>axTopoM o6bflCHaeTca no/ioxeHne aHrmiMCKo- 
ro «3biKa Ha ceroAHawHMM fleHb. 

2. ...b neTbipe pa3a 6o/ibiue... 

3. ...Ha flo/uo 3tmx flByx dpaH npMxoflMTca 70 % Bcex eciecTBeHHbix ho- 
CHTe/ieii aHr/niMCKoro H3bixa. 

4. 3to, OAHaxo, cnopHbiM Bonpoc. 

5. ...TeM H/IH MHbIM 06pa30M... 

6. ...eecb oObeM (Anana30H) npo3b< Ha aHmHMcxoM B3biKe... 

7. BO/lbLUMHCTBO KHHr 06 aHr/IMMCKOM H3blKe... 

8. ...a He Mory He 3aAyMaTbca... 

9. ...BO-nepBbix, ero MecTOHMeHMa ujHpoxo m MM/iocepflHO M36aB/ieHbi 
OT OKOHHaHMM. 

10. ...B 3T0M OTHOLUeHMM BBJIHeTCH MH/lOCTbK) 60 Xbeil... 

11. ...HaAenan MHOro inyMa... 
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12. ...yAanatOTCH (OTAanatoTca) Apyr ot Apyra... 

13. ...noxoxe Ha to, hto ohm BpnA nu 3aTpyAH«T... 

14. ...C HblH6LUH6M (TenepeilJHeM) CKOpOCTbKD... 

15. ...Heab3a OTpMuaTb toto, mo... 

16. ...cta/im HeorbeM/ieMOM nacTbio... 

17. ...COmaCOBaHHblM MeXAynapOAHblM H3blK OblAeHMfl... 

18. ...k jiyniueMy m/im k xyAiueMy... (k Ao6py m/im k xyAy) 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

expand v, expansion n 

1. Metals expand when they are heated. 

2. This small town has expanded into a large industrial centre quite recently. 

3. Foreign trade has expanded during recent years. 

4. The electronic industry has been undergoing a period of rapid expansion. 

5. The novel is actually an expansion of a short story he wrote when he 
was young. 

6. Expansion into new areas of research is likely to continue in the near future. 

peakn, peak v 

1. The sun had risen and they could see the mountain peaks. 

2. Traffic is at its peak between 4 and 6 p.m. 

3. The Beatles were at the peak of their fame in the sixties of the last 
century. Their popularity peaked in the sixties. 

4. Tourism is at its peak in summer. 

emerge v, emergence n, emergency n 

1. The moon emerged from behind the clouds. 

2. Soon they all saw a submarine emerge from under the water. 


Don’t mix up! 

emergence - noaeneHMe, B03HMKH0BeHMe 

the emergence of unexpected problems (of a new theory, a new 

independent country) etc. 

emergency - xpaMHna HeobxOAMMOCTb, Hpe3BbiHaMHoe nonoxeHMe 

an emergency exit - 3anacHoti buxoa 

emergency measures - spe3BbwaMHbie Mepbi 

a state of emergency - Hpe3BbiHaMHOe no/ioxeHMe 

ER - Emergency Room - (Am.) nyHKT nepBOM nOMOiAM, cxopan noMomb 
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bear v, unbearable adj 

1 . Our plans have borne fruit at last. 

2. He was born British. 

3. Few people can bear rudeness. 

4.1 can’t bear his manners. (= I can’t stand his manners.) 

5. The heat was just unbearable! 

6. This noise is getting unbearable! 

contain v 

1. The book contains quite a few useful facts. 

2. Try to avoid food containing a lot of fat. 

3. The assertions contained in his report are not convincing. 

4. How much liquid does this tank contain? 

comprise v 

1. The course comprises a student book, a workbook and a lot of taped 
material. (= The course consists of...) 

2. This year classes are likely to be comprised of beginners, (...to consist 
of...) 

3. Young specialists comprise about 50 per cent of the whole staff, 
numerical adj, numerous adj 


Don’t mix up! 

numerical adj - HMcneHHbiM, UMcfcpoBOM 

numerical data, numerical superiority, in numerical order 

numerous adj - MHoroHucneHHbiM 

in numerous cases, numerous misprints, numerous questions 


Imply v , implication n 

1. Silence often implies consent (comacne). 

2. What do you imply by that? 

3. That is likely to imply a lot of work for us. 

4. Little was said, but a lot was implied. 

5. Democracy implies freedom of expression. 

6. She said very little directly, but a great deal by implication. 

entertain v, entertainment n 

1. We entertain very little at home. (= We don’t often give parties.) 

2. They love to entertain and do it very well. 

3. He used to entertain us for hours with his stories. 

4. The cinema was her favourite entertainment. 

5. The official dinner was followed by some entertainment. 
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range n 


a mountain range 
a range of hills 
a wide range of research 
a wide range of goods 

1. We have the full range of sizes in a wide range of prices. 

2. They’ve produced a new range of cars recently. 

3. He has a wide range of knowledge. 

4. She has a wide range of interests. 

5. They have developed a wide range of activities. 

6. We have covered a wide range of subjects. 

equal adj, equality [I'kwoliti] n, unequalled adj 

1. Equal pay for equal work. 

2. One gallon is equal to 4,5 litres. 

3. They are fighting for the equality of women (= ...for women to be equal 
with men). 

4. This school's success rate is unequalled in town. 

5. Though small, this restaurant offers a range of fish dishes unequalled 
anywhere else in London. 

6. During these years the country has been enjoying a period of unequalled 
economic progress. 

retort v 

1. ‘To retort’ means to make a quick and clever answer. The best Russian 
translation is, perhaps, «napnpoBaTb». 

2. ' “If I were your wife, I’d put poison in your coffee," she said. 

“If I were your husband, I’d drink it," he retorted. 


can’t help + gerund 

ObopoT'can’t help doing sth’ mokho nepeBecm Ha pyccKuft h3wk 
ksk «He Mory He...», «He Mory yflepxaTbcn ot...» 

1.1 can't help telling you all about it. 

2. He couldn’t help laughing when he heard it. 

3. She tried to control her feelings but she just couldn't help crying. 

4.1 couldn’t help wondering why they decided not to expand their 
business. 


generous adj, generously adv, generosity n 

1. It is very generous of you to let us use your findings in our research. 

2. It was most generous of them to finance the expansion of the hospital. 

3. She is too generous with her time, I’m afraid - always ready to help 
other people, no matter what kind of people they are. 
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4. He has a very generous (kind) nature. 

5. There’s a generous (= kinder than deserved) review of the book in 
today's newspaper. 

6. Oh, this slice of cake is too generous (= large) for me! 

7. The jacket is unlikely to be too small for you. It is very generously cut. 

8. His generosity is incomparable. 

assert v, assertion n, to make an assertion 

1. Isn’t it nonsense to assert that smoking doesn’t do you any harm? 

2. Though he made numerous assertions that he was innocent, he was 
taken to court and found guilty. 

advantage n, take advantage over sth or sb, disadvantage n 

1. Our new house has several advantages over the old one. 

2. Those dishonest people just took advantage of the old man's 
generosity. 

3. Had he known how to turn everything to his own advantage, he would 
be a rich man now. 

4. If you don’t speak good English, you’ll be at a big disadvantage when 
you try to get a job. 

mercy n, merciful adj, mercifully adv 

1. When the war broke out a lot of young women volunteered to be sisters 
of mercy. 

2. War knows little mercy. 

3. The terrorists showed no mercy towards the hostages. 

4. Oh, Lord, have mercy on us, sinners. 

5. They were lost in the mountains, at the mercy of the wind and the 
weather. 

6. In some situations the word ‘mercy’ may be used humorously. For 
instance: "Please, have mercy on us! Turn down the sound a bit - this 
loud music is just unbearable!” 

7. “God is merciful,” said the priest. 

8. The examiners are most unlikely to be merciful. So you’d better work 
hard now, before it’s too late! 

9. Donald Fleming is known to be a merciful referee. Isn’t it our good luck! 

10. Mercifully enough, the storm didn't last long. 

11. The boy was mercifully allowed to try and take his exam once more. 


avoid v, avoid doing sth 

C maro/tOM ‘avoid’ ynoTpeb/ineTCfl ujim cymecTBMTe/ibHoe, vim repyH- 
A MM. ynOTpe6/ieHHe MH0MHMTMBa C 3TMM marOJIOM H6B03M0XH0. 
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1 .1 wonder why you avoid speaking to them about your problems. 

2. We mercifully avoided a great danger. 

3. The speaker avoided making any assertions. He only implied that the 
new invention was likely to be useful. 

4. If I were you, I’d try to avoid asserting anything at the moment. 

rely (on, upon) v, reliable adj 

1.1 rely on your word. 

2. He’s an honest and generous man. You can fully rely on him for advice 
and support. 

3. The weather can never be relied upon. It is always changing. 

4. He’s not to be entirely relied on, I’m afraid. 

5. Their guarantee [.gaeran'ti:] is absolutely reliable. 

6. This information seems unreliable. No, it can’t be relied on, I’m sure. 

7. My car is seven years old but it’s still fairly reliable. 

booby-trap n 

Had I known that so many booby-traps would emerge, I would have 
never started the business. 

stiff adj 

1. A stiff collar (BopoTHMHOK), a stiff brush, a stiff smile (face, manner), 
a stiff battle (oxecToseHHafl 6nTBa), stiff resistance (ynopHoe). 

2. My legs felt so stiff that I could hardly go on walking. 

3. He was scared stiff. 

4. His stiff manner makes him unpleasant to deal with. 

proverb n, proverbial adj 

1. A proverb is a short well-known statement that contains advice about 
life in general. 

2. His generosity has become proverbial. 

consistent adj, inconsistent adj, consistency n, inconsistency n 

1. Consistent arguments, actions, a consistent policy. 

2. I don’t see any consistency in their actions. 

3. That was the beginning of friendship of lasting consistency. 

4. He couldn’t bear any inconsistency with his principles. 

stir v , stir n 

1. Let me have a teaspoon. I want to stir my tea. 

2. Warm the teapot before adding one teaspoonful for each person and 
“one for the pot”. Bring fresh water to the boil and pour immediately. 
Allow the tea to brew for five minutes, then stir and serve. 
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3. Keep stirring the soup until it boils. 

4. We were all stirred by his speech. 

5. I couldn’t help being stirred by the film. 

6. The news caused quite a stir. 

drift v, drift apart v 

1. The verb ‘drift’ was borrowed by the Russian language long ago in the 
meaning «Apeii4)OBaTb», «Apeii(J)». 

2. The country slowly drifted into worldwide conflict. 

3. Snow had drifted over all the roads, and we weren’t able to drive on. 

4. Some people drift apart, others drift together. 

5. Their marriage went wrong; they drifted apart and then divorced. 

rapid adj, rapidly adv 

1. Rapid movement (growth, changes, reading), a rapid worker (thinker), 
a rapid river. 

2. Rapidly changing events, a rapidly developing economy. 

baffle v, baffling adj 

1. Everybody was baffled by her strange behaviour. 

2. Even the most experienced detectives were baffled. 

3. His final decision was really baffling. 

4. We were all baffled by those inconsistent assertions. 

rater? 

1. The rate of exchange, the dollar rate, the rate of growth, the birth rate, the 
death rate, the marriage rate, employment rate, unemployment rate. 

2. Work is progressing at a high rate. 

3. That bank gives credit at a high rate (noa bucokhm npouem). 

4. At any rate (in any case), the last variant of the project is consistent. 

integral adj, integral n 

1. This condition is considered to be an integral part of our contract. 

2. Consistency should be an integral part of any partnership. 

3. Her talents are integral to the team’s good performance. 

legitimate adj, illegitimate adj 

1. A legitimate child (3aKOHHOpo*AeHHbm), an illegitimate child (HeaaxoH- 
Hopo*AeHHWii). 

2. A legitimate reason (yBaxMTe/ibHae npuHMHa). 

3. The Mafia uses legitimate business operations as a front. 

4.1 think that was a perfectly legitimate question. 

5. At any rate, all our actions were consistent and absolutely legitimate. 
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PR (Public Relations) 

1. PR stands for Public Relations. It is the work of explaining to the public 
what a company or an organization does so that they will understand 
and approve of it. In other words, it is the relationship between an 
organization and the public. 

2. They are considered to be the leading PR agency in the city. 

3. My cousin has been a public relations officer in a big company since 
2005. 

4. Sponsoring the exhibition is very good for our PR. 

alien adj 

1. ‘Alien’ means belonging to another country or race (foreign). 

2. ‘Alien’ may also mean very different from what you are used to 
(strange). 

3. That civilization has been discovered quite recently, and in many ways 
still remains alien to us. 

4. Mercy is alien to that person’s nature, I'm afraid. 

5. He couldn’t get used to that alien environment for a very long time. 

lingua franca 

1. These two words are both Italian. ‘Franca’ means free, i.e. not observing 
any rules. ‘Lingua’ means language. So ‘lingua franca’ is a kind of 
language that is clear enough to understand each other in a limited 
number or situations. The speakers don’t observe any grammar rules 
and mispronounce the words. 

2. The expression ‘lingua franca’ is used ironically, by analogy with ‘porto 
franco’ which means a port where foreign goods do not go through any 
customs control, and no taxes are paid on them. 


GRAMMAR 


Present Simple, Present Continuous, Present Perfect, Present Per¬ 
fect Continuous, Past Simple 

3. Natasha is a Russian girl. She is writing a letter to her friend John, who is 
an American and lives in New York. Complete the letter with the correct 
form of the verbs in brackets. 

Dear John, 

I (have) a great time here in London. I (not be) to London before and I 
(like) it here very much. 
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Now I (stay) with my friends who (live) here for about ten years. So 
they (know) the city pretty well. The only problem is they always (quarrel) 
over silly things so I (prefer) to walk around London on my own. 

I (arrive) three days ago and already (see) some places of interest: the 
Tower, Big Ben, Trafalgar Square and some others. And I (visit) the National 
Gallery and the British Museum. 

I (think) of attending a language school here. I (not make) any en¬ 
quiries about such schools yet, but I (not think) I should miss this op¬ 
portunity to improve my English while I (be) here. People here (seem) 
to be friendly and helpful. I (try) to speak English as much as possible. 
People (understand) me! It's wonderful because I (learn) English for only 
two years. 

It’s a pity you (not be) here with me. I can’t help thinking about you. 

You (miss) me? 


Love, 

Natasha 

4. Katya wants to write a letter to her friend Jan, who is Dutch. She is now 
on a short holiday in St. Petersburg. Help her translate this letter into 
English. 


Aoporoii Ph! 

I 

P npeKpaCHO npoBOxy BpeMB b rieTep6ypre! P HMKoroa He buna 3Aecb 
AO aToro, m noaTOMy Ka*AWM AeHb npHHOCMT mto-to MHTepeCHoe h Heo*n- 
ABHHOe. 

Ceftsac b xiiBy y cBoeii noAPyrn. OHa CHMMaeT KBapmpy HeAaneKO ot 
qeHTpa ropoAa. Mu c Hen 3H3K0mu co ujko/iu. rioc/ie OKOHsaHMB ujko/iu OHa 
yexana b rieTepbypr n nocTynn/ia b yHHBepcMTeT, rAe h ysMTCB yxe abs roAa. 
Mob noApyra, kohchho, 3HaeT, mto ctoht nocMOTpeTb b ropoAe. 

P yxe nobuBa/ia b SpMMTaxe m n/iaHMpyio noiiTM b PyccKMM My3ew Ha 
Ahbx. CaM no ce6e ropoA - orpoMHuti My3eft. Ha ahbx mu c Moeii noApy- 
roii ry/iB/in no ropoAy, h a 4>OTorpac})MpoBana AOMa n naMBTHMKM, KOTopue 
MHe noHpaBnnncb 6onbUje scero. Hecxo/ibKO cj>OTorpacJ>MM b nocunaio re6e 
c 3thm nncbMOM. B ropoAe OMeHb MHOro TypHCTOB co Bcero Mnpa. OMeHb 
*a/ib, hto TebB HeT co mhom. He Mory He AyMaTb o tom, mto Tebe bu 3Aecb 
OMeHb noHpaBMnocb. 

C HeiepneHMeM *Ay OTBeTa ot Teba. 

C ziiobOBbio, 
KaTB. 
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® 5. Read the dialogue. In pairs, act out similar dialogues. You may choose any 
subject you like for your conversations. 

At an International Conference of Language Teachers 
(during the break) 

Bob Bennett (a British teacher of Russian) 

Svetlana Pavlova (a Russian teacher of English) 

B.B. You are an English teacher, aren’t you? 

S.P. Quite right. I’ve been teaching English since I graduated from Univer¬ 
sity and that was nearly 20 years ago. 

B.B. I wonder how long English has been the most popular foreign lan¬ 
guage in Russia. 

S.P. I think English began to gain popularity right after World War II. 

B.B. That’s very interesting! And what was the situation before the war? 

S.P. I know from my parents who were both school teachers that in pre-war 
years it was German that was taught in most Soviet schools, some¬ 
times French and very rarely English. In general there was a time when 
the most prestigious foreign language in Russia was French. This can 
be seen from Tolstoy’s novels. Pushkin’s Tatiana, by the way, wrote 
her love letter to Onegin in French, because her Russian wasn’t good 
enough to write such a vitally important message. 

B.B. We in Britain don’t often try to learn foreign languages. I believe that 
in this regard we are a bit spoilt, because we are sure that no matter 
where we find ourselves, there will always be someone who can speak 
English. 

S.P. I’m afraid you’re right. We, here in Russia, on the contrary, have always 
tried to learn languages, though now I find our mother tongue is gain¬ 
ing popularity and good progress has been made in learning how to 
teach it. 

^ 6. Complete the sentences choosing the words from the boxes. 


A._ 

few, a few, quite a few 

1. He’s got... friends; he’s very popular at his college. 

2. He’s got too ... friends and he often feels lonely. 

3. Very ... German engineers could speak Chinese when Volkswagen set 
up a factory in Shanghai. 

4.... German engineers and Chinese managers could speak English, so 
they were able to communicate in English. 

5. There are very ... people who will agree to low-paid jobs. 
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6. There are ... people who may apply for this job. It’s prestigious and well 
paid. 

7. The meals are awful, but strangely enough, very ... people complain. 

8. The meals are awful. No wonder quite ... people complain. 

9. The text was easy to translate. There were very ... words I had to look 
up in the dictionary. 

10. The text only seems easy to translate. There are ... booby-traps in it! 

11. Ladies and Gentlemen! Let me say... words about the main advantages 
of the new method. 

B. _ 

little, a little 

1.. .. is known about that old civilization! 

2. Wait...! 

3. I'm afraid, too ... time is left to discuss everything in detail. 

4. I'm sorry, you can't stay ... longer. 

5.. .. was left of that lovely place after the earthquake. 

7. Put in the correct article a / an or the. 

Before you begin reading ... story learn ... few words you might not know. 
Without it... humour of... story is likely to be lost on you. 

... story is about... importance of punctuation [.pAgktju’eiJ'n]. You must have 
guessed ... meaning of... word.... corresponding verb is ‘to punctuate’ [’pAgk- 
tjueit].... wildlife manual is ... reference book about animals. To toss means to 
throw. ... mammal is ... animal that feeds its babies with its own milk. Now you 
can begin reading ... story. 

Eats, Shoots & Leaves* 

... panda walks into ... caf6. He orders ... sandwich, eats it, then draws 
... gun and fires two shots in ... air. 

“Why?” asks ... confused waiter, as ... panda makes towards ... exit.... 
panda produces ... badly punctuated wildlife manual and tosses it over his 
shoulder. 

“I’m ... panda,” he says, at... door. “Look it up." 

... waiter turns to ... relevant entry** and, sure enough, finds... explanation: 

“Panda. Large black-and-white bear-like mammal, native to China. Eats, 
shoots and leaves.” 


* Based on ‘Eats, Shoots & Leaves' by Lynne Truss. Profile Books Ltd, 2003. 

** Entry fentn] n 5 uj. 3anncb e cnpaBosHmre. 
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Can you explain why ... panda took ... gun and fired two shots in ... air? 

Do you understand what makes... story funny? If you don’t, you won’t even 
smile after reading it. Well, look at... last sentence carefully. There is ... comma 
in it, isn’t there? ... comma makes ... word shoots ... verb, meaning «CTpenneT» 
in Russian. Then ... Russian translation of leaves would be «yxoAMT». You cer¬ 
tainly know ... Russian for leaves as a noun, don’t you? It’s «nncTbfl». But you 
may not know ... meaning of shoots as ... noun. It’s ... rare word and you are 
unlikely to find it in ... small dictionary. So look it up in ... big one. Shoots as 
... noun in ... plural means «poctkm», «no6ern», «eeTOHKn». Then ... story will 
become funny, won’t it? 

8. These are the answers. What were the questions? 

1. Every pilot and ship’s captain has to speak English because it’s an 
agreed international language of communication in the air and the sea. 

2. Many European multi-national companies now use English as a 
common language. 

3. Many important inventions made in recent years have become an 
integral part of modern life. 

4. English has been the language of rock and pop music ever since rock 
and roll began in America in the 1950s. 

9. Here are some English proverbs. Can you find Russian equivalents? 

1. A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

2. Rome was not built in a day. 

3. Take the bull by the horns. 

4. Tastes differ. 

5. There is no place like home. 

6. A bird in the hands is worth two in the bush. 

7. Every medal has two sides. 

8. Speech is silver, silence is gold. 

9. The best is often the enemy of the good. 


ObopoT ‘be likely (unlikely) + infinitive with to’ BbipaxaeT npeAno/io- 
xceHne b OTHoiueHMM byAyutero. 

Bo3MOXHbie BapnaHTbi nepeBOAa Ha pyccxMii h3uk: 

be likely to... - Bepormno, cxopee Bcero, noxoxe Ha to, hto... + pyc- 

cxmm maro/i b byAyuteM BpeMeHM 

be unlikely to... - Bprm am, cxopee Bcero He, He noxoxe Ha to, hto... + 

+ pyccKMM rnaro n b byaymeM BpeMeHM 

He is likely to be late. - Oh, cxopee Bcero, onosAaeT. 

The weather is unlikely to change. - BpHA am noroAa M3MeHMTCH. 
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10. Which of the existing languages is most likely to take over the status of 
an international language? 

This table will help you to make your predictions. 


Language (country) 

Reasons 

Spanish (Spain) 

economic 

Italian (Italy) 

political 

French (France) 

numerical 

German (Germany) 

military 

Danish (Denmark) 

linguistic 

Dutch (Holland) 

sociological 

American English (USA) 

cultural 

British English (Great Britain) 

demographic 

Russian (Russia) 

technological 

Ukrainian (Ukraine) 

geographical 

Chinese (China) 

ecological 

Japanese(Japan) 


Esperanto 



Example: In my opinion Chinese is likely to take over as a world language for 
numerical reasons. 

I think English is likely to preserve its status for economic and poli¬ 
tical reasons. 

*^11. Translate the following into English using ‘be likely (unlikely)’. 

1. noroAa Bpnfl /in M3MeHMTCH. 

2. noroAa, cxopee Bcero, M3MeHMTcn k ziymueMy. 

3. R, cxopee Bcero, noeay Ha tor neTOM. 

4. 3Ta nbeca Bpafl /in 6yaeT MMeTb ycnex. 

12. Fill in the spaces with prepositions from the box. Discuss part B in class. 


A._ 

in, on, between, over, by, of, at 

1. Children under 14 must be accompanied ... an adult. 

2. He is very interested ... modern art. He’s got a lot of books ... art at 
home. 

3. The heroine of the book was forced to choose ... happiness and duty. 

4. Do you agree that wood has advantages ... plastic? 

5. Children learn ... a different rate. 
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6. We can rely ... him. He always keeps his promise. 

7. That happened ... my first day at school. 

8. He said that on hearing that he felt free ... any obligations. 


B. _ 

of, for, in, on, up, by, out, to 

If you have decided, ... some reason or another, to learn a foreign lan¬ 
guage, you must first ... all have a very clear idea ... what you need it ... . 
If it is a matter ... a two-week tourist trip, then it isn’t worth spending your 
time and effort trying to learn grammar and looking ... the words you want 
to know ... the dictionary. All you need is a reliable phrase-book (Italian- 
Russian, French-Russian, etc.), depending ... the country you are going to 
visit. Choose the situations you are most likely to find yourself..., and learn the 
necessary phrases, practising ... loud, of course. Ideally, your phrase-book 
should be accompanied ... a disc ... which these phrases are recorded ... a 
native speaker... the language you are interested .... The disc will help you to 
avoid mispronunciation and not to be baffled ... the spelling. Believe it or not, 
you are most unlikely to forget the phrases you have learnt... this way. They 
will remain ... your long-term memory ... a long time. 

A much more difficult thing is learning to understand the people you might 
want to talk .... In all probability, you won’t be able to learn that before your 
tourist trip. 

An absolutely different method is unavoidable if you need a foreign 
language ... your profession. ... this case you should be prepared ... a course 
that will, probably, take not less than a year, or even longer. A modern course 
... this type usually comprises course books, workbooks and is accompanied 
... a lot... taped material. It would be most misleading to assert that it will be 
easy, but it's very interesting, indeed, and is, no doubt, worth trying. 

^13. A. These words are jumbled. Put them in the correct order. 

1. has / been / expanding / economy / That / country’s / in / the / last / 
few / years / rapidly / very. 

2. some / entertainment / was / followed / The / by / meeting. 

3. over / gave / The / dominance / numerical / of / took / part / in / 
the / voting / those / who / the / ruling / party / an / the / advantage / 
opposition / actually / to. 

4. not / often / are / used / Proverbs / speech / writing / or / in / 
ordinary. 

5. was / to emerge / from / his / limousine / Director / General / the / 
first / The. 
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B. Translate into English, paying special attention to the word order. 

1. HucneHHoe npesocxoACTBO Tex, kto chaKTusecKM npuHn/i ynacTue 
b ronocoBaHMM, flano npenMyiuecTBO npaBHtAew napmn HaA onno3n- 
UnePi. 

2. riepBbiM noBBunca M3 CBoero nnMy3MHa reHepa/ibHWM flupeiaop. 

3. 3a co6paHneM nocneflosan KOHqepT. 

4. B TeneHne noc/ieflHnx Hecxo/ibKMx neT 3 kohommk3 3tom dpaHbi pa3- 
BMBanacb oneHb bbicTpo. 

5. B o6biMHOM (ycTHOii) penn m/im nuCbMe noc/ioBmibi ynoTpeb/iaiOTCH 
peAxo. 

^ 14. Here are two reports made by a British professor of linguistics and his 

Russian colleague during a discussion of relevant problems at Moscow 

University. You are an interpreter and have to translate the first report 

into Russian and the other into English. (It’s a paid jobl) 

1. It is sometimes thought that English has achieved its worldwide status 
because of its linguistic features. Some people assert that it is a more logical 
or more beautiful language than others, simpler in grammatical structure, or 
larger in vocabulary. This kind of reasoning is an example of naive linguistic 
thinking: there are no objective standards of logic or beauty in comparing 
different languages, and questions of phonetic, grammatical, or lexical 
complexity can never be given simple answers. For example, English may not 
have many inflectional endings (which is what most people are thinking of 
when they talk about English as grammatically ‘simple’), but it has a highly 
complex syntax; and the number of endings has nothing to do with the 
language being used worldwide (as can be seen from the former success of 
Latin). Languages rise and fall as world languages for many kinds of reasons - 
political, economic, social, religious, literary - but linguistic reasons do not 
rank highly among them. 

2. ...M Bee *e a AyMaio, hto aHrnuMCKMM H3bix, BeponTHee Bcero, co- 
xpaHMT cbom CTaTyc MexcAyHapoAHoro B3bixa Ha S/iHxcatiiiJMe cto ner m/im 
oko/io Toro. Censac MHe 6bi xoTe/iocb cxa3aTb Hecxo/ibKO c/iob o6 oahoh 
ero MepTe, xoTopaa noxa hto He ynoMMHanacb. Oh naxoHMseH. ripexAe 
Bcero, B HeM MHOX<eCTBO KOPOTKMX C/IOB. ECTb, KOHeHHO, H A/lHHHbie, Ta- 
Kkie, xax, ‘consistency’, ‘legislation’, ‘financial’, ‘unequal’, ‘misinterpre¬ 
tation’, m MHorwe Apyrwe, ho b obbiHHbix CMTyaqHBx HMc/ieHHOe npeBOC- 
XOACTBO KOpOTKMX C/IOB H3A ATlMHHblMH COBepUJeHHO HCHO. 3 t 0 OrpOMHOe 
npeMMyiuecTBO b noBceAHeBHux pa3roBopax, xorAa Bbi AonxHbi cxa3aTb 
MHoroe, x TOMy *e bcho m tohho, a BpeMeHM y Bac Mano. HanpMMep, 
b neperoBopax Me*Ay nn/iOTaMn Aayx caMO/ieTOB b Hebe m/im xannTaHaMi-1 
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AByx cyAOB b Mope. Bot noneMy aHr/iniicKiiM cTa/i cornacoBaHHUM «3biKOM 
06 lAeHMB A/1B 60/lbLUMHCTBa MexcAynapoAHbix aBManMHMM M c/iyx<6 Hpe3- 
BbmaMHbix CMTyaunM. 

npM Bcex cboux HenpuBTHbix «/iOByujKax» aHr/iMMCxnii cuHTaxcuc no3BO- 
JlfleT ObOKTMCb OAHMM-AByMH C/lOBaMM T3M, TAe B APy™X H3blKaX B3M nOHaAO- 

6mtch HecKo/ibKO c/iob, bo3mo*ho, Aaxe ue/ioe npeABOxeHne. 

nocTapaMTecb nepesecTM ‘fitness’ m/im 'PR officer’ Ha pyccxMii H3biK, m 
bw no/iynme HTO-HM6yAb spoAe «xopowaH ct>n3H4ecKaB <t>opMa» m «coipyAHHK, 
OTBesaioiAMfi 3a cbbsm c o6iuecTBeHHOCTbio». Kax nepeBecTM 'talk-show'? Bw- 
XOA yxe H3MAGH - C/IOBO 6bl/10 npOCTO 3aMMCTBOBaHO. 

Ec/im Bbi cpaBHMTe aHrjwticxyio xHury (no-HacTomueMy xopowyio, xoHen- 
ho) c ee pyccxMM nepeBOAOM (TO*e no-HacTOflmeMy xopoiuMM), bw ysMAMTe, 
hto nocneAHMM ropa3AO TO/iuie. KHMra TO/ime! rioseMy? flpocTO nOAywaMTe 
06 3T0M. 3to MHTepeCHO. 

Bee 3T0 He 3HaHMT, OAHaKO, HTO aHr/IHMCKMM H3blK npeBOCXOAMT BCe 
APyrne H3b»xn m/im hto ero /imepaiypa BB/ineTcn HenpeB30MAeHH0M HMrAe 
b MHpe. H Bee *e npnxoAHTCfl npn3HaTb, mo, x /lyniueMy mam k xyALueMy, aH- 
r/iMMCKMM «3biK CTan Han6o/iee «r/io6anbHbiM» «3bixoM ceroAHfliuHero aha. 
CoxpaHMT /in oh 3tot cTaTyc b byAymeM? riporH03bi AenaTb TpyAHO! 

01 5. Read the poem. You needn’t learn the new words. They are just an illus¬ 
tration of the proverbial inconsistency of English spelling. 

The Booby-traps of English Spelling 

I think you all already know 

Of tough and bough and cough and dough, 

Some may be baffled, but not you 
By hiccough, thorough, tough and through. 

Well done! And now you wish, perhaps, 

To learn of less familiar traps? 

Beware of heard, a dreadful word 
That looks like beard and sounds like bird, 

And bread', it's said like bed, not bead - 
Misleading, isn’t it, indeed! 

Watch out for meat and great and threat - 
They rhyme with suite and straight and debt. 

A moth is not a moth in mother, 

Nor both in bother or in brother. 

And here is not a match for there, 

Nor dear and fear for bear and pear. 

And do and go and s aid and paid. 

And close and come and Rome and some. 
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Just wait! The list has not been made. 

A dreadful language? Every bit! So what’s the use of learning it? 
No learner would emerge alive! 

Don’t be afraid! You will survive. 

I spoke it at the age of five! 


New Words 

tough [tAf] adj xecTKMM 
bough [bau] n cyK, BeTKa, BeTBb 
cough [kDf] n, vKawe/ib, KawnflTb 
dough [dau] n TecTO 

hiccough (= hiccup) [’hikAp] n, vnKOTa, wcaTb 

thorough ['Gats] adj ocHOBaTe/ibHbiii, TinaTe/ibHbiPi 

beware [biVea] v ocieperaTbCs 

beard [biad] n 6opoAa 

threat [6ret] n yrpo3a 

suite [swi:t] n 1) wys. cionTa 

2) HOMep JIIOKC (B rOCTMHMUe) 

3) rapHmyp 
debt [det] n flo/ir 

moth [mD0] n Mo/ib, MOTbt/ieK 
bear [bea] n MeflBeAb 
pear [pea] n rpyuia 
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UNIT TWO 


If parents would only realise how they bore 
their children! 

George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950), 

Irish dramatist, essayist and critic 


Discuss this before you read the story. 

1. Do you like reading? 

2. What kind of prose (or poetry) do you prefer? (detective stories, classi¬ 
cal novels, humorous stories, books by new authors, etc.) 

3. Would you prefer reading from a book or a computer screen? Why? 

4. What kind of information is dominating in your reading? 

5. Do you mostly read for entertainment or for professional information? 

6. How many English books have you read? 

7. Does your English vocabulary expand after reading a book you really 
liked? 

8. Do you look up the words in the dictionary or do you rely on your ability 
to guess the meaning? 

9. Have you got any reliable dictionaries at home? 

10. Are you sometimes baffled by the grammar you have never learnt? 


PART 1 

Read the story and make sure that you understand it. The list of new 
words on p. 31-32 will help you. 


THE STORY-TELLER* 

by Hector Hugh Munro (pseudonym Saki, 1870-1916), 
short-story writer and novelist 

It was a hot afternoon, and the railway carriage was correspondingly 
hot and stuffy, and the next stop was nearly an hour ahead. The occupants 


* The Best of Saki. Penguin Popular Classics, 1994. 
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of the carriage were a small girl, and a smaller girl, and a small boy. An 
aunt belonging to the children occupied one corner seat, and the further 
corner seat on the opposite side was occupied by a bachelor who was a 
stranger to their party, but the small girls and the small boy emphatically 
occupied the compartment. Both the aunt and the children were engaged in 
a monotonous conversation. Most of the aunt’s remarks seemed to begin 
with “Don’t,” and nearly all of the children’s remarks began with “Why?” 
The bachelor said nothing out loud. 

“Don’t, Cyril, don't,” exclaimed the aunt, as the small boy began smack¬ 
ing the cushions of the seat, producing a cloud of dust at each blow. 

“Come and look out of the window,” she added. 

The child moved reluctantly to the window. "Why are those sheep being 
driven out of that field?” he asked. “I expect they are being driven to another 
field where there is more grass,” said the aunt weakly. 

“But there is lots of grass in that field,” protested the boy, “there's noth¬ 
ing else but grass there. Aunt, there is lots of grass in that field.” 

“Perhaps the grass in the other field is better,” suggested the aunt. 

“Why is it better?” came the swift, inevitable question. 

“Oh, look at those cows!” exclaimed the aunt. Nearly every field along 
the line had contained cows or calves, but she spoke as though she were 
drawing attention to a rarity. 

“Why is the grass in the other field better?” persisted Cyril. 

The bachelor couldn't help seeing and hearing it all and became more 
and more irritated, which showed on his face correspondingly. He was 
a most unpleasant man, the aunt decided in her mind. She was utterly 
unable to come to any satisfactory decision about the grass in the other 
field. 

The smaller girl created a diversion by beginning to recite On the Road 
to Mandalay. She only knew the first line, but she put her limited knowledge to 
the fullest possible use. She repeated the line over and over again in a dreamy 
but resolute and very audible voice; it seemed to the bachelor as though some 
one had had a bet with her that she could not repeat the line aloud two thou¬ 
sand times without stopping. Whoever it was who had made the bet was likely 
to lose it. 

“Come over here and listen to a story,” said the aunt, when the bachelor had 
looked twice at her. 

The children moved reluctantly towards the aunt’s end of the carriage. Evi¬ 
dently her reputation as a story-teller did not rank high in their opinion. 

In a low, confidential voice, interrupted at frequent intervals by loud, per¬ 
sistent questions from her listeners, she began a story about a little girl who 
was good, and made friends with every one thanks to her goodness, and 
was finally saved from a mad bull by a number of rescuers who admired her 
courage. 
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“Wouldn’t they have saved her if she hadn’t been good?” demanded the 
bigger of the small girls. It was exactly the question that the bachelor had wanted 
to ask. 

“Well, yes,” admitted the aunt, “but I don’t think they would have run quite 
so fast to her help if they had not liked her so much.” 

“It’s the stupidest story I’ve ever heard,” said the bigger of the small girls, 
with immense conviction. “I didn’t listen after the first bit, it was so stupid,” 
said Cyril. 

The smaller girl made no actual comment on the story, but she had long 
ago recommenced a murmured repetition of her favourite line. 

“You don’t seem to be a success as a story-teller,” said the bachelor sud¬ 
denly from his comer. 

The aunt bristled in instant defence at this unexpected attack. 

"It’s a very difficult thing to tell stories that children can both understand and ap¬ 
preciate,” she said stiffly. 

“I don’t agree with you,” said the bachelor. “Perhaps you would like to 
tell them a story," was the aunt's retort. 

“Tell us a story,” demanded the bigger of the small girls. 

“Well, now it’s a challenge, isn’t it?” the bachelor said to himself, “and I'll 

accept it.” 

(to be continued) 


New Words 

pseudonym ['sjurdanim] n nceBAOHUM 
correspondingly [.kDris'pDndigli] adj cooTBeTCTBeHHO 
correspond to [.koris'pond] v cooTBeTCTBOBaTb 
correspond with nepenucbiBaibCa 
stuffy [’stAfi] adj AywHbiti, cnepTbiM (o B03Ayxe) 
belong [bi'lDrj] v npnHaAne*aTb (34. ynoipeb/ieHo upoHHHecxn) 
bachelor [’baetfsla] n 34- xo/ioctbk; baxanaBp 
party n 3 / 1 . rpynna, obmecTBO 

emphatically [im'faetikali] adv peinme/ibHO, KaTeropunecKM 
emphasise ['emfosaiz] v noA^epxHyTb, BbiflenuTb 
monotonous [ma'nDtanas] adj mohotomhum 
out loud Bcnyx 

smack vxnonaTb, mnenaTb(no) 
reluctantly [ri'Uktantli] adv HeoxoTHo 
reluctant adj HeoxoTHbiM 

sheep n OBqa, obuw (cpopMbi efl. n mh. nucna coanaAaiOT) 
but (= except for) 3fl. xpoMe 
inevitable [I'nevitsbl] adj Hen36exHbiM 
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calf (pi. calves) [ka:f] ([kcuvz]) n TeneHOK, Tensrra 

persist (in) [pa'sist] v ynopcTBOBaTb, HacTOMHMBO npoflo/i)KaTbHTO-/i. AenaTb 
a most unpleasant man HenpustTHeMUJUM (oseHb HenpuflTHbifi) He/iOBex 
the most unpleasant man caMbM HenpuflTHbiM ne/iOBeK (npeBoexoflHaa 
CTeneHb npunaraie/ibHoro) 
utterly [Mali] adv coBepmeHHo 
syn. absolutely 

diversion [daiV3:Jan] n pa3Hoo6pa3ne, pa3B/ieHeHne, onoioHeHne 

recite [ri'sait] vAeioiaMupoBaTb 

dreamy adj MesTaTe/ibHbiM 

resolute ['rezalurt] adj peujme/ibHbiM 

betn napM, cnop 

to have a bet / to make a bet nocnopmb, 3aiaiiOHMTb napn 
goodness ['godms] n AobpoTa 

bull n 6 wk 

a mad bull beiueHbiM 6bix 
rescuer [’reskju:a] n cnacaie/ib 
rescue ['reskju:] vcnacaTb 
admire [ad'maia] v BOCxmuaTbcn 

admiration [.aedma'reijan] n BocxnuteHne 
courage ['kAridj] nxpa6pocTb, MyxecTBO 
immense [I'mens] adj orpoMHbiM 
conviction [kanVikJan] n y6e*AeHne 
comment (on) ['koment] n 3aMeMaHne, KOMMemapuM 
recommence [,ri:ka'mens] VB03o6HOBMTb 
bristle [bnsl] voiueTHHMTbCB 

appreciate [a'priijieit] vnoHBTb, oueHUTb no AOCTOMHCTBy 

demand [di'mamd] vTpe6oBaTb, npeAbflB/iBTb TpeboBaHwi 

challenge [ , ^'aelind3] n bu3ob, Ae/io nee™, B03M0*H0CTb noxaaaTb, Hero tu 

CTOMUIb 

challenging ac/yaaMaHHUBuit, HeobbtsaMHO MHTepecHUM 

challenger n 6pocaioiMMH Bbi30B, BbtSbiBaioutuM Ha cocT«3aHne, npeTeH- 

fleHT 

accept (the challenge) npMHSTb (Bbi30B) 

Questions for discussion. 

1. Who were the occupants of the compartment? 

2. How old were the children in your opinion? 

3. Why do you think the aunt’s story wasn’t interesting for the children? 

4. What kind of story do you think the bachelor will tell the children? 

5. Think of a story that can arouse children’s interest. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 
better Russian translations!) 

1. flo cneAyiomeM ocTaHOBKM npeflCTonno exaTb eme iiohtm sac. 

2. ...KOTopbm He npMHaA/iexcan x mx xoMnaHMM. 

3 . Tem m AeTH eem mohotohhyio 6eceay. 

4. rioweMy 3tmx OBeu neperoHflxrr c 3Toro no/ifl? 

5. TaM HeT HMHero, xpoMe TpaBbi. 

6. ...nocneAOBan HeM36e>XHbiM aonpoc. 

7. ...oHa roBopnna Tax, xax 6yATO npMB/iexana BHMMaHMe k xaxotf-TO 
peAXOCTM. 

8. MnaAiuan AeBcrna BHecna HexoTOpoe pa3H006pa3ne, HasaB Aexna- 
MMpOBaTb... 

9. CBoe cxyAHoe 3HaHne OHa ncno/ib30Bana Ha nonHyxi MOiMHOCTb. 

10. Bbmo oweBMAHO, hto, xeM 6bi hm 6bm nenoBex, 3axnxiHMBUJMM 3 to 
napM, oh, cxopee Bcero, ero npoMrpaeT. 

11. CpeAH AeTefi ee penyTaun« xopotnero paccxa3MMxa, oneBMAHO, 6bma 
He oneHb Bbicoxa. 

12. Hm3xmm, AOBepmenbHbiM tohom (ronocOM)... 

13. Pa3Be ohm He cnac/JM 6bi ee... 

14. 3to 6bm xax pa3 tot Bonpoc, xotopwm oh caM xOTen 3aAaTb. 

15. ...He CTana xoMMeHTMpoBaTb paccxa3... 

16. TeTfl outeTMHMnacb, MrHOBeHHO npMHHB obopoHy ot stom Heo*MAaH- 
HOM aTaKM. 

17 . ...M nOHHTb, M OlteHMTb. 

18 . 3 to yxe BU 30 B, m a ero npMHMMax). 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

correspond to 

1. The American Congress corresponds to the British Parliament. 

2. His actions do not correspond to his assertions. 

3. The contents of the box must correspond to the description on the 
label. 

correspond with 

I’ve been corresponding with them for quite a long time. 
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correspondence n 

1. We fulfil all our obligations in full correspondence with the terms and 
conditions of the contract. 

2.1 wish our correspondence hadn’t stopped. 

correspondence course (3aoHHoe obyneHMe) 

I have been taking a correspondence course in business English for a 
year. 

corresponding adj, correspondingly adv 

1. The war and the corresponding loss of life and fall in trade had a 
dramatic effect on the country. 

2. He works longer hours, so his pay is correspondingly higher. 

belong v 

1. These books don't belong to me. I’ve borrowed them from the library. 
(= These books aren't mine!) 

2. The guide explained to the listeners that the picture belonged to a 
private collector. 

3. He doesn't belong here. (He is an alien here; he comes from another 
place.) 

4. Who does this file belong to? 

5. The file doesn’t belong here (it isn’t in its place). Let me put it where it 
belongs. 

6. He belongs to one of the best tennis clubs. 

bachelor n 

1. He behaves as if he were still a young bachelor. 

2. Martin is a Bachelor of Arts (baxanaBp ncxyccTB), and his younger 
brother is a Bachelor of Sciences (6axanaBp eciecTBeHHbix Hayx). 


party n 

1. The bus was rented by a party of tourists. 

2. All the interested parties to the matter are invited to take part in a 
corresponding exchange of opinions. 

3. A rescue party is being formed to look for people who were lost during 
the storm. 

4. In politics ‘a party' is an organization of people with the same political 
beliefs and aims. 

emphasize v, emphatic adj, emphatically adv 

1. The speaker emphasized the importance of a pay rise for teachers and 
doctors. (He stressed that it was important.) 
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2. Another speaker expressed his emphatic opinion (strong belief) that 
other people's interests couldn’t be ignored. 

3. She answered with an emphatic ‘No’. 

reluctant adj, reluctantly adv, reluctance n 

1. He seemed to be reluctant to go on with the talk, and I acted 
correspondingly. 

2. His stiff manner showed that he was reluctant to express his opinion 
out loud. 

3. Reluctantly, he agreed to join our small party at the table. 

4. His reluctance to join the party of rescuers surprised everybody. 

sheep n 

1. The word ‘sheep’ has no plural form, but can be followed by either a 
singular or a plural verb. 

e.g. This sheep belongs to me. Those sheep belong to somebody 
else. 

2. That man is a wolf in sheep's clothing. Beware of him! 


but 

syn. except, except for 

1. The last but one. 

2. No one but an expert could have seen the difference. 

3. Any day but Thursday suits me. 

4. She buys nothing but the best. 

inevitable adj, inevitably adv, the inevitable n 

1. “His failure in the presidential campaign wasn’t inevitable, was it?” “Yes, 
it was. It was absolutely inevitable because of several unpopular steps 
he had made.” 

2. Her reluctance to join us was inevitable. She had never liked big 
companies. 

3. Oh, that Sherlock Holmes with his inevitable Dr. Watson! 

4. Given the current financial situation, it was inevitable that the pound 
may be devalued. 

5. This policy inevitably leads to a crisis. 

6. You can’t change the inevitable. 

calf n (calves pi) 

1. There are a few words that form their plural by changing the final letter ‘-f' 
into ‘-ves’: calf - calves, half - halves, knife - knives, wife - wives. 

2. The Russian for ‘calf’ is «Te/ieHOK», the English for «Te/iHTMHa» is 
‘veal’. 
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persist v (in sth, in doing sth), persistence n, persistent adj 


Don’t mix up! 

to persist (in) - ynopHO npoflonxaTb ae/iaTb hto-jim6o, 
to insist (on) - HacTanBaTb Ha neM-nn6o 


1. They persisted in their efforts to convince everybody that they were 
right. 

2. “And what,” he persisted, “makes you so reluctant to take part in the 
project?” 

3. If you persist in smoking, you’ll never feel better. 

4. She shows great persistence in her work. 

5. He became so successful through persistence and ambition. 

6. He is very persistent by nature. 

7. It was a time of high and persistent unemployment. The unemployment 
rate rose persistently. 

utter v, utter adj, utterly adv 

1. As a verb the word ‘utter’ has an utterly different meaning. It means ‘to 
say sth out loud’. 

e.g. She never uttered a rude word to anyone. 

2. She sat listening, without uttering a word. 

3. They had to walk on in utter darkness. 

4. To my utter surprise I was appointed managing director. 

5. After the earthquake the village was in utter ruin. (The village was utterly 
ruined.) 

6. It was utterly impossible to make out anything in that unbearable noise. 

recite v, recital n 

1. She recited poetry as if she were a professional actress. 

2. He will give a recital of his own poems. 

dream n, dream (dreamed / dreamt) v, dreamy adj 

1. The noun ‘dream’ has two meanings. In the examples above it means 
something you saw while you were asleep. The second meaning is a 
‘wish’, an ‘ambition’. 

e.g. Her dream was to become a film star. 

2. Do you believe in dreams? 

3.1 had a wonderful dream the other night. 

4. His dream of becoming a champion has come true. 

5. The verb ‘dream’ has two past tense and past participle forms - 
‘dreamed’ and ‘dreamt’. 

6. We would never dream of borrowing so much money! 
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resolute adj, resolutely adv 

1. His tone was more resolute than usual. 

2. We were surprised because he has never been considered a very 
resolute person. 

3. Their resolute refusal to sign the petition was utterly unexpected. 

4. I’m always making resolutions, like giving up smoking. 

5. Everybody but the French delegate (= except for the French delegate) 
supported the resolution. 

bet n, bet (bet, bet) v 

1. He was told how much to bet and on which horse. 

2. We had a bet whether you’d come. 

3. He looked as if he had lost a bet. 

4. “If I ever made a bet on anything, I’d never win. That’s inevitable! ” he 
said resolutely. 

rescue v, rescue n, rescuer n 

1. They waited three days to be rescued. 

2. Hundreds are still in the water, waiting to be rescued. 

3. A rescue team is trying to save the trapped miners. 

4. It was my elder brother who came to my rescue. 

admire v, admiration n, admirable (aedmaerabl) adj 

1.1 didn’t just like the pianist. I admired him! 

2. He is admired for always being willing to come to other people’s 
rescue. 

3. We stopped in front of the waterfall, admiring the magnificent view. 

4. My admiration for that person grows daily. 

5.1 am just admiring your painting - it’s the best you have ever done! 

6.1 think you showed admirable tact and self-control in your answer to the 
opponents. 

7. “Poirot," Hastings said, “I have been thinking." “An admirable exercise, 
my friend. Continue it.” Poirot retorted. 

courage n, courageous [ka' reid 3 as] adj , courageously adv 

1. People should have the courage to stand up for their beliefs. 

2. She is the most courageous police officer I’ve ever met. 

3. If they hadn’t fought so courageously, they wouldn’t have won the 
victory. 

immense adj, immensely adv 

1. The square is dominated by an immense statue of the King. 

2. It took an immense effort to get things right. 
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3. She is a woman of immense courage. 

4. He is an immensely resolute man. 

5. “Did you enjoy the play?” “Immensely!” 

conviction n 

1. It is my firm conviction that British English and American English will 
become one common language in the 22 nd century. 

2. All the actors played with conviction. 

3. His political convictions are beyond my understanding. 

comment n, v 

1. She was asked about her religious convictions but made no comment. 

2. Asked about the recent political scandal he replied: “No comment!" 

3. The boss refused to comment on the matter. 

appreciate v, appreciation n 

1. Your advice is always appreciated. 

2. We all appreciated a holiday after a year of hard work. 

3. You can’t appreciate English poetry unless you understand its rhythm. 

4. It’s my firm conviction that the talent of this actress hasn’t been 
correspondingly appreciated yet. 

5. We would appreciate it if you could inform us of all your requirements 
in good time. 

6. The audience admired the young violinist’s appreciation of classical 
music. 

demand v, n 


Don’t mix up! 

demand — TpeboBaTb, npeflbflB/iHTbTpeboBaHMH 

require — TpebosaTbcH 

The workers demanded a pay rise. 

The project requires a lot of money. 


1. This kind of work demands (requires) a lot of concentration. 

2. The children emphatically demanded that their aunt (should) tell them 
a more interesting story. 

3. The judge demanded that the witness (should) give more details. 

4.1 demand to see the manager. 

5. Her books are in great demand. 

6. The demand for this equipment is rising. 

7. The government is most unlikely to agree to those demands. 
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challenge n, v, challenging adj 

1. A ‘challenge’ is something that tests strength or ability especially in a 
way that is interesting or demanding. 

2. He liked the speed and challenge of racing. 

3. The White House has to face another foreign policy challenge. 

4. Their splendid research is likely to meet the challenge of the 21 s ' 
century. 

5. During the last debates in parliament the prime minister’s authority was 
challenged by the opposition. 

6. ‘Challenging’ means difficult in an interesting and enjoyable way. 

7. It must be a challenging problem to solve. 


GRAMMAR 


3. Do you agree with the following statements? Say “Yes” or “No” and prove 
your answer with the statement from the text. 

1. The aunt’s conversation with the children was very lively. 

2. The little boy didn’t even touch the cushions of his seat. 

3. The boy didn’t ask his aunt any questions. 

4. The bachelor wasn’t irritated by their conversation because he didn’t 
see or hear anything. 

5. The rescuers wouldn’t have saved her from a mad bull if she hadn’t 
been so good. 

4. You remember that most of the aunt’s remarks seemed to begin with 
"Don’t” and nearly all of the children’s remarks began with “Why?" Here 
are some of the aunt’s remarks and some of the children’s questions. Re¬ 
port the aunt’s direct words and the children’s direct questions. 

Example:'“Don’t shout!” 

The aunt asked the children not to shout. 

1. “Don’t make so much noise!” 

2. “Don’t jump all the time!" 

3. “Don’t smack the cushions!” 

4. “Don’t stir your tea so loudly!” 

5. “Don’t ask so many silly questions!” 

Example: “Why can’t we shout if we want to?’’ 

The children asked why they couldn’t shout if they wanted to. 
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1. “Why is the train going so slowly?” 

2. “Why can’t we jump all the time?" 

3. “Why are there so many clouds in the sky?” 

4. “Why is my tea so hot?” 

5. “Why is the wind blowing?" 

6. “Why are those sheep being driven out of that field?” 


5. Change these sentences using the Passive Voice as in the example. 


Example: The children occupied a corner seat. 

A corner seat was occupied by the children. 

1. Shoplifters steal things from supermarkets every day. 

2. Someone stole twenty bottles of whisky yesterday. 

3. Did they ask the aunt many questions? 

4. Why did no one inform me of those changes? 

5. The smaller girl made no actual comment on the story. 

6. They haven’t stamped the letter. 

7. Nobody has used this room for ages. 

8. Why did the rescuers save the girl? 

9. She didn’t introduce the children to him. 

10. They are driving the sheep out of the field. 

1 1 . She is going to punish the children. 

12. Why wasn’t she looking after the children properly? 

13. You can’t wash this dress; you must have it dry-cleaned. 

14. A robot could do this much better. 

15. The children will ask the bachelor to tell them a story. 

16. The girl is going to repeat the line again and again. 

6. Put the verbs in brackets in the correct form. 


Example: We wouldn't insist on doing it if it were not so important. 

1. The child (understand) if you said it out loud more emphatically. 

2. If the book (belong) to me, I would give it to you. But it doesn’t! 

3. We (not / be baffled) if his speech were not so inconsistent. 

4. If they (avoid) having arguments all the time, they wouldn't be drifting 
apart so rapidly. 

5. Your dreams (come) true if you acted more resolutely. 

6. If I (be) you, I would make no comment. 

7. If I knew it is inevitable, I (accept) it. 

8. They would have an advantage if they (recommence) the job 
sooner. 
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9. If he (have) enough courage he wouldn’t give up. 

10. Would you admire him, if he (not be) Bachelor of Arts? 

Example: They wouldn’t have run so fast to her help if they had not liked her so 
much. 

1 . If he (not / act) so courageously, the people wouldn’t have been 
rescued. 

2.1 (win), if we had made the bet! 

3. If he (know) the answer, he could have answered, but he didn't! 

4. The girl (keep on) reciting the poem, if she hadn’t been interrupted. 

5. If he (not / be) so persistent, he would never have achieved his goals. 

6. He (not / be admired) so much if he hadn’t been so courageous. 

7. The children would have appreciated the story if it (not / sound) so 
familiar to them. 

8. His assertions (not / create) such a stir, if his report had not contained 
so many contradictions. 

9. If he (not / know) that the horse was going to win he wouldn't have 
made that bet. 

10. The bachelor (not / accept) the challenge if he had known all the booby- 
traps awaiting him. 

11. If you had been there, what you (do)? 

% 7. Rewrite these sentences using ‘if. 

Example. She isn’t a good story-teller. The children didn't appreciate her story 
at all. 

If she were a better story-teller, the children would have appreciated 
her story. 

She didn’t work hard at her English at school. Now she has difficulties 
with her English at work. 

If she had worked harder at her English at school, she wouldn’t have 
difficulties with it now. 

I.He isn’t a courageous person. He didn’t come to those people's 
rescue. 

2.1 can’t recite poems. I couldn’t take part in the school competition. 

3. He knows the subject very well. He resolutely made his assertions. 

4. He isn’t patient enough with the children. He made rude comments 
about their behaviour. 

5. He belongs to this club. He even managed to take a few of his friends 
to their reception. 
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6. He always relies on himself. He was able to accept the challenge. 

7. She is such a merciful person. She came to my help so many times in 
the past. 

8. I have been taking a correspondence course in business English for a 
year. My boss appreciates my ability to correspond with our partners in 
English. 

9. He didn’t work hard at school and didn’t go to college. So he does not 
have any higher education and can’t find a well-paid job. 

^ 8. Fill in the table with the missing comparisons. 


good 

better 


bad 


worst 



smallest 

big 

bigger 


old 

older / elder 


far 

... 

farthest / furthest 

early 


earliest 

pretty 

prettier 


stupid 


stupidest / most stupid 

quiet 

quieter / more quiet 

• •• 

narrow 


narrowest / most narrow 

enjoyable 

more enjoyable 

... 

convincing 


most convincing 

reliable 

more reliable 


serious 

... 

most serious 

well 


best 

badly 

worse 


loudly 



slowly 

more slowly 


seriously 


most seriously 



far, farther / further, farthest / furthest 


Korfla pesb MfleT o pacCTOSHunx, ynoTpe6/imoTcn c/iOBa: 
farther /further (fla/ibiue, 6onee AaneKMfi); 
farthest / furthest (caMbitf AaneKnii). 

‘Further’ MMeeTTaKxe 3HaseHwe «AanbHeiiujMM», «Aono/iHMTe/ibHbiM». 
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9. Choose the correct words from the box (sometimes two variants are pos¬ 
sible). 


farther, further, farthest, furthest 


1. She lived ... away from school than all of us. 

2. The boats were drifting ... and ... apart. 

3.... to your letter of May 27 th , we can confirm your order. 

4. What is the ... distance you have ever run? 

5. Are there any ... questions? 

6. The hospital is ... down the road. 

7. Things were ... complicated by the fact that she did not speak English. 

8. A table was set at the ... end of the kitchen. 

9. For... details contact the Personnel Department. 

10. There was a ... delay in the delivery of the goods. 

^)1 0. Ann and Tom are in a bookshop buying a birthday present for their son. 
Report their conversation with the shop assistant. 

Ann. We're looking for some books for our son. He’ll be 10 next week and we’d 
like to give him a few interesting ones for his birthday. 

Shop assistant. Fine! A book is the best present for a child of his age. 

Ann. Yes, my mother used to say that to me. Our son likes reading and we want 
to encourage him. You know, children now are more interested in playing 
computer games than in reading books. 

Shop assistant. I couldn’t agree more. What kind of books does he like to read? 
Tom. When he was younger, he used to make us read him fairy tales and poems 
and he learnt most of them by heart. He even sometimes recited them for 
our friends and at nursery school. Our friends admired him and told him he 
would be an actor. 

Ann. As he grew older and learnt to read by himself, he started reading adven¬ 
ture stories, myths and legends. 

Shop assistant. And what are his preferences now? 

Tom. He enjoys ghost stories and horror stories, when something emerges from 
nowhere and vanishes into thin air. That sort of things, you know. These 
stories are now popular among his friends at school. They exchange books 
and then discuss them or play out some episodes from them. I’m afraid this 
can do him harm. What do you think? 

Shop assistant. You shouldn't worry! In my opinion it’s a very good thing when 
children discuss the books they are reading and I’m sure they’ll grow out 
of this interest in ghosts and horrors. I’ll show all the latest in our section of 
historical novels and science fiction. I’m sure you'll find something suitable 
there. 
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Ann. Thanks a lot. 

Tom. Oh, Ann! While you’re making your choice there, I’ll go and choose a nice 
detective story for myself! 

11. Retell the story. Begin with: If the children hadn’t been so noisy... 
Finish the story with: ...the bachelor wouldn’t have accepted the chal¬ 
lenge. 

Example: If the children hadn’t been so noisy... If the children hadn’t been so 
noisy the aunt wouldn’t have started telling them a story. 

If the aunt hadn’t started telling her story... 


PART 2 


® Read the end of the story and make sure that you understand it. The list 
of new words on p. 47-48 will help you. 


THE STORY-TELLER 

(the beginning of the story is on p. 29) 

“Once upon a time,” began the bachelor, “there was a little girl called Ber¬ 
tha, who was extraordinarily good." 

The children’s interest began at once to vanish; all stories seemed dread¬ 
fully alike, no matter who told them. 

“She did all that she was told, she was always truthful, she kept her clothes 
clean, ate milk puddings as though they were jam tarts, learned her lessons per¬ 
fectly, and was polite in her manners.” 

“Was she pretty?" asked the bigger of the small girls. 

“Not as pretty as any of you," said the bachelor, “but she was horribly 
good." 

There was a wave of reaction in favour of the story; the word ‘horrible’ in 
connection with goodness was a novelty. It seemed to introduce a ring of truth 
that was absent from the aunt's tales. 

“She was so good,” continued the bachelor, “that she won several 
medals for goodness, which she always wore, pinned on to her dress. 
There was a medal for obedience, another medal for punctuality, and a 
third for good behaviour. They were large metal medals and they clicked 
against one another as she walked. No other child in the town where she 
lived had as many as three medals, so everybody knew that she must be an 
extra good child.” 
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“Horribly good,” quoted Cyril. 

“Everybody talked about her goodness, and the Prince of the country got 
to hear about it, and he said that as she was so very good she might be allowed 
once a week to walk in his park, which was just outside the town. It was a beau¬ 
tiful park, and no children were ever allowed in it, so it was a great honour for 
Bertha to be allowed to go there.” 

"Were there any sheep in the park?” demanded Cyril. 

“No,” said the bachelor, “there were no sheep." 

"Why weren't there any sheep?” came the inevitable question arising out 
of that answer. 

The aunt permitted herself a smile, which might almost have been de¬ 
scribed as a grin. 

“There were no sheep in the park” said the bachelor, “because the 
Prince’s mother had once had a dream that her son would either be killed by a 
sheep or else by a clock falling on him. For that reason the Prince never kept 
a sheep in his park or a clock in his palace.” The aunt suppressed a gasp of 
admiration. 

“Was the Prince killed by a sheep or by a clock?” asked Cyril. 

“He is still alive, so we can’t tell whether the dream will come true,” said 
the bachelor; “anyway, there were no sheep in the park, but there were lots of 
little pig’s running all over the place.” 

“What colour were they?" 

“Black with white faces, white with black spots, black all over, grey with 
white patches, and some were white all over.” 

The story-teller paused to let a full idea of the park’s treasures sink into the 
children's imaginations; then he went on: 

“Bertha was rather sorry to find that there were no flowers in the park. She 
had promised her aunts, with tears in her eyes, that she would not pick any of the 
Prince’s flowers, and she had meant to keep her promise, so of course it made 
her feel silly to find that there were no flowers to pick." 

"Why weren’t there any flowers?” 

“Because the pigs had eaten them all," said the bachelor promptly. “The 
gardeners had told the Prince that you couldn’t have pigs and flowers, so he 
decided to have pigs and no flowers." 

There was a murmur of approval at the excellence of the Prince’s deci¬ 
sion; so many people would have decided the other way. 

There were lots of other delightful things in the park. There were ponds 
with gold and blue and green fish in them, and trees with beautiful parrots that 
said clever things at a moment’s notice, and humming birds that hummed all 
the popular tunes of the day. Bertha walked up and down and enjoyed herself 
immensely, and thought to herself: ‘If I were not so extraordinarily good I should 
not have been allowed to come into this beautiful park and enjoy all that there is 
to be seen in it, ’ and her three medals clinked against one another as she walked 
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and helped to remind her how very good she really was. Just then an enormous 
wolf came prowling into the park to see if he could catch a fat little pig for his 
supper. 

“What colour was he?” asked the children, their interest immediately 
quickening. 

“Mud-colour all over, with a black tongue and pale grey eyes that gleamed 
with unspeakable ferocity. The first thing that he saw in the park was Bertha; 
her pinafore was so spotlessly white and clean that it could be seen from a 
great distance. Bertha saw the wolf and saw that he was stealing towards her, 
and she began to wish that she had never been allowed to come into the park. 
She ran as hard as she could, and the wolf came after her with huge leaps and 
bounds. She managed to reach a shrubbery of myrtle bushes and she hid 
herself in one of the thickest of the bushes. The wolf came sniffing among the 
branches, his pale grey eyes glaring with rage. Bertha was terribly frightened, 
and thought to herself: ‘If I had not been so extraordinarily good I should have 
been safe in the town at this moment.’ However, the scent of the myrtle was so 
strong that the wolf could not sniff out where Bertha was hiding, and the bushes 
were so thick that he might have hunted about in them for a long time without 
noticing, so he thought he might as well go off and catch a little pig instead. Ber¬ 
tha was trembling very much at having the wolf prowling and sniffing so near 
her, and as she trembled the medal for obedience clinked against the medals for 
good conduct and punctuality. The wolf was just moving away when he heard 
the sound of the medals clinking and stopped to listen; they clinked again in a 
bush quite near him. He dashed into the bush, his pale grey eyes gleaming with 
ferocity and triumph and dragged Bertha out and devoured her to the last 
morsel. All that was left of her were her shoes, bits of clothing, and the three 
medals for goodness." 

“Were any of the little pigs killed?” 

“No, they all escaped.” 

“The story began badly,” said the smaller of the small girls, “but it had a 
beautiful ending." 

“It is the most beautiful story that I have ever heard,” said the bigger of the 
small girls, with immense decision. 

“It is the only beautiful story I have ever heard," said Cyril. 

A different opinion came from the aunt. 

“A most improper story to tell to young children! I wish I hadn’t asked you to 
tell them a story. You have undermined the effect of years of careful teaching.” 

“At any rate,” said the bachelor, collecting his belongings preparatory to 
leaving the carriage, “I kept them quiet for ten minutes, which was more than 
you were able to do.” 

“Unhappy woman!" he observed to himself as he walked down the plat¬ 
form of the station; “for the next six months or so those children will not leave 
her alone, demanding that she should tell them an improper story!” 
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extraordinarily [ik'stradnarahj adv Heo6uHaiiHo 
extraordinary adj Heo6bMaiiHbiM 
vanish [VzeniJ] v ncwe3aTb 
in favour [in Teiva] b no/ib3y 
novelty [‘novalti] n hobmhk3, hcmto HOBoe 
pin (pinned) on [pin, pind] vnpmconoTb k 
pin n 6ynaBKa 

obedience [a'bkdians] n nocnyinaHHe 
punctuality [.pAnktji/zelati] n nyHKTyanbHOCTb 
behaviour [bi'heivia] n noBeAeHne 
click [klik] v 3bohko menxHyTb 
quote [kwaut] v uMTupoBaib, npopuTupoBaTb 
arise (arose, arisen) [a'raiz, a'rauz, a'nzn] v B03HMKaTb, B03HMKHyrb 
permit [pa'mit] v pa3peuiaTb, pa3pewnTb 
grin n ycMewxa, yxMbinxa 
suppress [sa'pres] v noflaBmb 
gasp [ga:sp] n B3Aox 
come true c6biBaTbcn (o CHax, Memax) 
patch n nnTHO, 3annaTa 
sink (sank, sunk) VTOHyTb 
sink into npomiKHyTb 
promptly ['promptli] adv HeMeAneHHO 
approval [a'pru:val] n ofloGpemie 
delightful [di'laitful] adj BocxnTMTe/ibHbtii 
at a moment’s notice HeMeAneHHO, xaxTonbKO nx nonpocunn 
hum (hummed) vxyxxaTb, HaneBaTb 
prowl [praul] vxpacTbcs, 6poflMTb 
mud n rp«3b 

mud-color uBeia rp«3M 
gleam [glim] v 6/iecTeTb, no6/iecKMBaTb 
ferocity [fa'rosati] n CBupenocTb 
pinafore ['pmafa:] n nepeflHMK 
steal (stole, stolen) vxpacTbcn, xpacTb (BopoBaTb) 
leaps and bounds A/iMHHbie CKasxn 

shrubbery ['JrAbari] n xyCTapHMK 
myrtle [im:tl] n mmpt (pacTeHne) 
bush [buf] n xycT 
tremble [trembl] v ApoxaTb 
conduct ['kDndvkt] n noBeaemie 
syn. behaviour 
dash v6pocnTbcs, npurHyTb 
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triumph [’traiamf] n TpMyMtb 

drag (dragged) VTautMTb, yrramuTb, Bo/icwMTb 

devour [diVaus] v noxupaTb, coxpaTb 

morsel ['moisal] n Kyconex 

escape [is'keip] vcnacTMCb 6ercTBOM 

improper [im'propa] adj HenoflxoA«utMM 

ant. proper 

undermine [.Anda'main] vnoApbrnaTb, noAopBaTb npnHuunbi, ycTOM m T.n. 
observe [ab'z3:v] v 3aMeTMTb, CKa3aTb 
leave sb alone ocTaBMTb b noxoe 

Questions for discussion. 

1. Did you expect the bachelor’s story to be like that? 

2. How was the bachelor’s story different from the aunt’s story? 

3. Why did the children appreciate the bachelor's story? 

4. Why do you think the aunt called the bachelor’s story “a most improper 
story to tell to young children”? 

5. Did you enjoy reading the story? Was it new for you or did you read it 
before? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1 . Xnna-6bina asbohio no MMenn Bepia, KOTopan 6bina Heo6biKHOBeHHO 
xopoiueft. 

2. ...Ka3anocb, mto Bee mctopmm yxacHo oAHHaxoBbie, kto 6w mx hm pac- 
cna3biBan. 

3. He Taxan xopoujeHbxan, xax Bbi o6e... 

4. 3to, xa3anocb, 6bjno xoTb HeMHoro noxoKMM Ha npaBAy; to, Hero co- 
BepmeHHo He xBaTano b mctopmax TeTM. 

5. Hm y oahoto pe6eHxa b ropoAe, rAe OHa *M/ia, He 6bmo ue/ibix Tpex 
MeAanePi. 

6. ...npMHp ycnbixan o He* (ao npMHpa AOtue/1 cnyx o Hetf)... 

7. ...m 6bino 6onbiuoM necTbio Ann BepTbi nonynMTb pa3peuieHMe Taw ry- 
n«Tb. 

8. ...norM6HeT jim6o M3-3a OBUbi (6yKB. 6yAeT jim6o y6MT obuom), jim6o 
M 3-3a ynaBUJMx Ha Hero nacoB. 

9. ...noAaBM/ia B3Aox socxMiueHMs. 

10. ...He MoxeM noxa cxa3aTb, c6yAeTcn /im 3tot coh. 
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11. OTJWHHoe peiueHne npnHua BW3Bano OAo6peHne; m Horne peiun/in 
6bi MHane. 

12. ...nony/iflpHue b HacTonuyiM MOMeHT Menoam. 

13. ...TO, HTO TaM MOXHO nOCMOTpeTb... 

14. nepBoe, hto oh TaM yBMfle/i... 

15. ...KycTbi 6bi/in TaKkie rycTbie, hto oh Mor 6u TaM (no hum) flo/iro pw- 
CKaTb, He 3aMenan ee. 

16. ...oh (bo/ik) 6pocn/ic« b KycTbi, ero cepue ma3a CBepxa/in CBMpeno 
m no6eflOHocHo... 

17. ...pa3opBan ee b miOHbn. 

18. KpaiiHe Henoflxoflflmaq fleTefi mctopma... 

19. Bbi pa3pyujn/in (yHMHTOXM/in) Bee MHoro/ieTHne ycn/inn no BocniiTa- 
hmio AeTen. 

20. ...pa3Mbuu/mn oh npo ce6«, icorAa tue/i no nnaT<t>opMe Ha CTaHumi. 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

extraordinary adj, extraordinarily adv 

1. When she was young, she was a woman of extraordinary beauty. 

2. An extraordinary meeting / session, etc. is a meeting / session, etc. 
which takes place in addition to the usual ones. 

3. There will be an extraordinary meeting next Wednesday to discuss the 
emergency resolution. 

4. I’m afraid Jane can behave quite extraordinarily sometimes. 


Remember! 

Hpe3BWHaMHoe nonoxeHMe - a state of emergency 


vanish v 

1. To ‘vanish’ means to disappear suddenly or in a way that cannot be 
explained. 

2. We started running after the thief but he ran much quicker than any 
of us and vanished into thin air (xax b BOAy xaHyn / tea* CKBoab 3 eM/ito 
npoBanuncn). 

3. The police looked for him everywhere but he had vanished in the 
crowd. 

4. He wouldn’t be so upset if all his hopes to get a promotion hadn’t 
vanished. 

5. When she heard his name, the smile vanished from her face. 
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favour n, favourable adj, favourite ad], favourite n 

1. The match ended in favour of our team. 

2. I wonder if everybody will be in favour of our idea. 

3. All those in favour, raise your hands. 

4. Please, do me a favour. Could you do me a favour? 

5. He did us a great favour. 

6. You always were Dad's favourite. 


Compare 

favourable (6/iaronpnnTHbiM, 6/iaroctoiOHHbm), favourite (mobHMbiii) 
The answer (opinion) was favourable. 

The weather (wind) was favourable. 

The result of the bet was favourable for Harry. 

He is my favourite author (composer, singer). 

It’s my favourite book (story, tune, poem, chocolate). 


novelty n 

1. They showed all the novelties in fashion. 

2. When the novelty had worn off, fewer and fewer people watched the 
talk-show, and its rating fell. 

pin n, pin v 

1. We use pins and needles when sewing, (to sew, sewed, sewn 
[sao, saod, saon] iiiMTb). 

2. Have you got a safety pin? Do me a favour, let me have one quickly! 

3. A large picture of the Queen was pinned to (on) the wall. 

4. You shouldn’t pin all your hopes on getting that job - why don’t you 
apply for some others! 

5. ‘To be on pins and needles’ is the American expression corresponding 
to the British ‘to be on tenterhooks’, both meaning to be worried or 
anxious about something that is going to happen. 

6.1 was on pins and needles to find out in whose favor (Am.) the match 
had ended. 

7. We were kept on pins and needles (tenterhooks) all morning until the 
telephone rang. 

obey v, obedience n, obedient adj 

ant disobey, disobedience, disobedient 

1. "You are supposed to obey my orders," the commander said to the 
soldiers. 

2. Obedience to law and order is perfectly natural in any civilized society. 

3. The children were expected to be quiet and obedient in the classroom. 
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punctual adj, punctually adv, punctuality n 

1. She is always very punctual for appointments. 

2. The meeting began punctually at nine o’clock. 

3. The boss demands punctuality from us all. 

4. Punctuality is the politeness of princes (believed to be said by Louis 
XVIII of France (1755-1824). 

behave v, behaviour n ( syn . conduct) 

1. He behaved like a gentleman. 

2. The car is behaving better than usual today. 

3. ‘Behave yourself’ is only used when speaking to children. 

4. As always with human behavior, there are exceptions to the general 
rule. 

5. It was Fleming who discovered the behaviour of penicillin on human 
infections. 

click v, n 

1. The soldier gave a click of his heels as he saluted the Queen. 

2. Paul clicked his fingers to attract the waiter’s attention. 

3. Liz and I really clicked (with each other) the first time we met. 

4. As he talked about his school days, it suddenly clicked where I had met 
him before. 

5. In computer language ‘to click’ means to make a computer instruction 
operate by pressing a button on the mouse. 

e.g. When you have selected the file you want, click ‘Open’. 

quote v, quotation n 

1. “Tomorrow is another day,” she was often quoted as saying. 

2. I’d like to include a quotation (quote) from Shakespeare: “All the world’s 
a stage and all the men and women merely players”. 

arise (arose, arisen) v 

syn. turn up, emerge 

1. Some unforeseen problems arose (emerged) quite unexpectedly. 

2. Should the opportunity arise (turn up), I’d love to go to China. 

3. Could you work on Saturday should the need arise? 

4. It all arose from a misunderstanding. 

permit v, permit ['pa:mit] n, permission n 

1. Flexible working hours permit (allow) parents to spend more time with 
their children. 

2. The Government promised further pay rises when economic conditions 
permit. 
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3. The security system will not permit you to enter without the correct 
password. 

4. A permit is an official document that allows you to do something or go 
somewhere, e.g. a work / travel permit. 

5. You will need a parking permit if you want to park in this street. 

6. She has managed to obtain (get) a temporary residence permit. 

7. With your permission, I’ll send a copy of this letter to the doctor. 

grin n, v 

1. A ‘grin’ is a wide smile. It may be either pleasant or unpleasant. 

2. To grin and bear it’ means to accept something without complaining. 

3.1 don’t want to do extra paper work for my boss, but I suppose I’ll have 
to grin and bear it. 

suppress v 

1. She could hardly suppress her anger. 

2. Human rights can’t be suppressed. 

gasp v, n 

1. To gasp means to take a short quick breath through the mouth (with 
your mouth open) because of surprise, pain or shock. 

2. When she saw what was hidden in the box she gasped in surprise. 

3. “Help me!” he gasped. 

4. He gave a gasp of amazement, as if he had never seen anything like 
that before. 

5. She could hardly suppress a gasp of admiration. 

come true 

1. If he hadn’t worked so hard, his ambition to make that important 
discovery would have never come true. 

2. Dreams don’t always come true, do they? 

patch n, v 

1. He was wearing an old cardigan with leather patches on the elbows. 

2. A ‘patch’ often means a small area (not necessarily of land), which is 
different in some way from the area that surrounds it. 

3. Our dog is called Patch because he’s got a white patch on his back. 

4. If there were not so many icy patches on the road, I wouldn’t drive so 
slowly. 

5. The story is good in patches, but I wouldn’t really recommend it. 

6.1 need some matching material to patch my old jeans. They are my 
favourites, so comfortable to wear! 
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sink (sank, sunk) v 

1. The Titanic was a passenger ship that sank to the bottom of the ocean 
in 1912. 

2. He was just left ‘to sink or swim’ (= to fail or succeed by his own 
efforts). 

3. Rodin’s sculpture The Thinker is the image of a man sunk in thoughts. 

4. The instruction says: “Rub the cream gently on your face until it has all 
sunk into your skin.” 

5.1 don’t think the new ideas expressed by the speaker have sunk into the 
minds of the audience. 

prompt adj, promptly adv, prompt n, prompter n 

1. We are grateful for your prompt reply. 

2. The problem requires prompt action. 

3. We try to answer readers' letters as promptly as we can. 

4. In the theatre ‘a prompt’ is either the words, which are spoken to an actor 
who has forgotten what he is supposed to say, or (also ‘a prompter’) a 
person whose job is to supply forgotten words to an actor. 

5. In class ‘prompting’ means secretly telling another student the right 
thing to say to the teacher. 

approve (of) v, approval n 

ant. disapprove, disapproval 

1. If I were you I wouldn’t approve of their behaviour. 

2. The decision was approved by everybody. 

3. The decision was met with everybody’s approval. 

4. The new law has to be approved by parliament. 

5. The arrangement was officially approved. 

delight n, delightful adj, delighted adj 

1. To his great delight his novel was accepted for publication. 

2.1 was delighted to hear the news of your success. 

3. I'm sure you’ll have a delightful holiday there. 

notice n, v 

1. They’ve put corresponding notice (o6bflB/ieHne) in several newspa¬ 
pers. 

2. Please don’t change anything in the original project until further notice 
(yBeflOM/ieHMe). 

3. I’ll give you at least a week’s notice. Use this when you are resigning or 
sacking people. 

4. I only found it out at very short notice. 

5. I keep complaining but nobody takes any notice (pays any attention). 
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mud n, muddy adj 

1. Mud is a wet and sticky mixture of earth and water. 

2. Mud can become hard when it fries and is used for buildings. 

3. They make their houses of mud and stones. 

4. The road became muddier and muddier. The wheels got stuck in the 
mud. 


Compare 

muddy (rpa3HbiM, b rp«3M, b 3eM/ie), dirty (rpa3Hbifi (b 6onee inupoKOM 
CMbicne) 

Don’t sit on that bench. It’s dirty. 

He likes to tell dirty stories. 

She treats him like dirt. 


gleam v 

1. If an object or a surface gleams it reflects light because it is shiny and 
clean. 

2. He polished his ring until it gleamed. 

3. If your face or eyes gleam they show a particular expression, 
e.g. A gleam of pride / pleasure / dislike / hatred. 

steal (stole, stolen) v, stealth n 

1. The number of cars, which are stolen every year, has risen 
considerably. 

2. The firm is now accusing some of its former employees of stealing 
trade secrets. 

3. He stole out of the room and nobody took notice of it. 

4. The weapons had been acquired by stealth. 

5. A Stealth bomber (6oM6apAMpoBmw<) or fighter (ncTpe6me/ib) is an 
aircraft which can not be seen on radar. 

leap (leapt, leapt) v, n, by leaps and bounds 

1. The reporter leapt forward, holding out her microphone. 

2. If someone or something gets better by (in) leaps and bounds, it means 
they improve very quickly. 

3. The economy of those countries is improving by leaps and bounds. 

4. 'A leap in the dark’ is something you do without being certain what will 
happen. 

5. Booking the holiday was a leap in the dark - we got the address out of 
the paper. 

6. A leap year happens once every four years and has an extra day on 
February 29“'. 
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tremble v 

syn. shiver (only with cold) 

1. One can tremble with anger / fear / cold, but shiver only with cold. 

2. She trembled for her children’s safety. 

3. She trembled at the very thought of possible danger. 

4.1 tremble to think what might have happened if the police hadn’t arrived 
in time. 

conduct n, conduct [kan'dAkt] v, conductor n 

syn. behaviour 

1. Someone’s conduct is the way they behave in different situations, 
especially with regard to morality. 

2. One has to learn to adapt to the rules of conduct of the society in which 
he lives. 

3. The minister had several good reasons for his conduct. 

4. The conduct of an activity or task is the process of organizing it and 
carrying it out 

5. The conduct of the Government’s economic policy was criticized in the 
media. 

6. Nobody liked the manner in which he conducted his public life. 

7. Public figures have a duty to conduct themselves responsibly. 

8. He is not only a brilliant violinist but also a successful conductor of a 
well-known orchestra. 

9. This material is not such a good conductor as metal, but better than 
wood. 

dash v 

1. People dashed out into the street to see what was happening. 

2.1 wish I could stay longer, but I can’t. I’ve got to dash. 

triumph n, v 

1. The election result was his personal triumph. 

2. The machine is a triumph of advanced technology. 

3. They had met the challenge and triumphed. 

drag (dragged, dragged) v 

1. “I saw that man dragging a child along by the hand," said the witness. 

2. If you hadn’t helped us, we wouldn’t have been able to drag the dogs 
apart. 

3. It was absolutely clear that our counterparts were reluctant to accept 
our conditions and were dragging out the talks (were making the talks 
last longer than necessary). 
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devour v 

1. When an animal or insect ‘devours’ another, it ‘eats’ it. 

e.g. The wolf dragged the little pig into the forest and devoured it. 

2. When a person ‘devours’ something, they ‘eat a lot and quickly’ at 
that. 

e.g. He was so hungry that he devoured an enormous piece of meat in 
a minute. 

3. If you ‘devour’ a story / book / magazine, etc. you ‘read’ it quickly and 
with great interest. 

e.g. He used to devour science fiction when he was in his teens (a 
teenager). 

4. Don’t you find that the meaning of the verb ‘to devour’ is similar to the 
meaning of a corresponding Russian verb? 

escape n, v 

1. He must have escaped from prison. 

2. He can’t have escaped punishment. 

3. He may (might) have escaped unnoticed. 

4. Just try to sniff. Gas seems to be escaping. 

5. He escaped certain death thanks to his courage and resolution. 

6. He had a narrow escape from punishment / prison / death, etc. (eflBa 
cnaccn, 6bi/i Ha Bonocice ot...) 

7. Their courageous escape from a gang of terrorists was described in all 
the papers. 

proper adj, properly adv 

ant. improper adj, improperly adv 

1.1 wish it would all be done at the proper time. 

2.1 wish it had all been done at the proper time. We wouldn't have any 
trouble now. 

3. Your project would have been approved if it had been presented in a 
proper way (= properly). 

4. Everything should be in its proper place. 

5. He is a gentleman in the proper sense of the word. 

6.1 can’t give you any advice, I’m afraid. Do as you think proper. 

7. It was a most improper remark. 

8. His behavior during the discussion was most improper. 

9.1 wish you would stop telling improper (HenpwiMHHbie) stories when 
there are children around. 

undermine v 

1. The sea must have been undermining the shore there for a long time. 
Something should be done about it in proper time (before it’s too late). 
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2. His authority was undermined by his improper conduct. 

3. His health was undermined by long years of hard work. 
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Don’t mix up! 

undermine (noApuBaTb), explode (B3pbmaTb(cn), blow up (B3pbiBaTb) 
A bomb exploded causing a lot of damage. 

The old house was in such a poor condition that it was decided to have 
it blown up. 

One of the submarines blew up (exploded) and sank. 


observe v, observation n 

1. Scientists had been observing the behaviour of birds for a long time 
before they made some important discoveries. 

2. While the battle was going on, the general carefully observed its prog¬ 
ress. 

3. Law and order must be observed in a civilized society. 

4. Unfortunately, this escaped observation (ycKO/ib3Hy/io ot Ha6ntoAe- 

HMB). 

5. The patient must still be under careful medical observation. 

6. In his answer he made a few clever observations (comments). 


GRAMMAR 



Wish + Past Simple ncno/ib 3 yeTCB abb Bbipaxennn coxa/iemia no no- 
BOAy cnTyaunn b HacTomunM MOMeHT. 

I wish I were rich. - Xa/ib, mto b He 6oraT. (XoTe/i 6w b 6 biTb boraibiM!) 

I wish I knew! - XoTe/i 6bi b 3HaTb! (K coxcaneHmo, b He 3Haio.) 

Wish + Past Perfect ncno/ib3yeTCB abb BbipaxeHMB coxcaneHMa no no- 
BOAy cmyaunn b npoiu/iOM. 

I wish I hadn’t eaten so much cake. - 3 pa n cte/i Tax mhoto TopTa! (Ec/im 
6bi To/ibxo b He cben Tax mhoto Topia!) 

I wish I had told him about it! - 3 pB b eMy He cxa3an 06 3 tom! 

Wish + would ncno/ib3yeTCB a/ib Bbicxa3biBaHHB noxce/iaHMM b oTHOiue- 
hmh byAymero. 

I wish somebody would buy my car. - Xoie/i 6bi b, HTo6bi xTO-Hn6yAb 
xyniin mok) ManiHHy. 

I wish he would listen to me. - JlyHiue 6bi oh MeHB c/iyuia/i! 
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3. Rewrite the sentences using ‘wish’. 

Example: “It’s a pity I’m so good,” Bertha thought to herself. 

“I wish I were not so good,” Bertha thought to herself. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t interrupt his horror story," the aunt thought to 
herself. 

“I wish I had interrupted his horror story,” the aunt thought to herself. 

“I’d like the aunt to tell us something more exciting," Cyril thought to 
himself. 

“I wish the aunt would tell us something more exciting,” Cyril thought 
to himself. 

1. It’s a pity I haven’t got a car. 

2. I’m sorry I accepted the challenge. 

3. I’m sorry I’m not a good story-teller. 

4. I’d like the aunt to learn to tell good stories. 

5. I’m sorry the children didn’t admire my story. 

6.1 want the children to behave well. 

7. I’m sorry I can’t speak English fluently. 

8. I’m sorry I don’t live near my work. 

9. It’s a pity we didn’t book the restaurant. 

10. I’d like Tom to drive more carefully. 

11. I’m sorry I left my last job. 

12. I’d like him to have his hair cut more often. 

13. It’s a pity you didn’t ask him how to get there. 

14. I’m sorry I don’t know the answer. 

15. I’m sorry they didn’t come to his rescue. 

16. I’d like her dreams to come true. 

4. Rewrite these sentences using the other way of comparison. 

Example: “Bertha wasn't as pretty as any of you,” the bachelor said. 

“Bertha was less pretty than any of you," the bachelor said. 

“Is the grass in that field better than here?” the small girl asked. 

“Is the grass here as good as the grass in that field?” the small girl 
asked. 

1. He isn’t as tall as his brother. His brother is... 

2. He is younger than he looks. He doesn’t look as... 

3. I’ve known them longer than you. You haven’t known them as... 
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4. The winter this year isn’t as cold as it was last year, is it? Last year the 
winter was...? 

5. We don’t go out as often as we used to. We used to go out... 

6. They live farther (further) from school than me. I don’t live as... 

7. The performance was less enjoyable than we had expected. The 
performance wasn’t as... 

8. He doesn't read as much as he should. He should read... 

9. Nobody had as many medals as she did. She had... 

10. These rhythms and tunes are less popular today than they used to be 
in my childhood. These rhythms and tunes aren’t as... 

11.1s anybody here as bored with this exercise as me? Is anybody 
here...? 

5. These are the answers. What were the questions? 

Example: Bertha saw the wolf. 

What did Bertha see? 

1. Children were not allowed in the park. 

2. There were lots of other delightful things in the park. 

3. Everybody talked about her goodness. 

4. For that reason the Prince never kept a sheep in his park or a clock 
in his palace. 

5. He decided to have pigs and no flowers. 

6. The wolf was mud-colour all over. 

7. The wolf was just moving away when he heard the sound of the 
medals clinking. 

8. The story-teller paused to let a full idea of the park’s treasures sink 
into the children’s imaginations. 

9. She hid herself in one of the thickest of the bushes. 

10. The story began badly. 

1 1 . But it had a beautiful ending. 

6. Retell The Story-teller as if you were: 

a) the aunt; 

b) the bachelor; 

c) Cyril; 

d) one of the girls. 

Here are some verb patterns, which can help you: 

asksbtodosth, tellsbtodosth, allowsbtodosth, teach sb to do sth, 
encourage sb to do sth, invite sb to do sth, make sb do sth, let sb do sth 
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enjoy doing sth, can’t help doing sth, appreciate doing sth, be worth 
doing sth, suggest doing sth, suggest that sb (should) do sth, insist on doing 
sth, keep on doing sth, finish doing sth, give up doing sth 

7. Write down your own story. Here is a sample beginning, but you can, cer¬ 
tainly, think of your own beginning. 

I was born in the family of musicians. My father was a violinist. My mother 
was a pianist. They were both in great demand as outstanding performers of 
classical music, so, naturally they had to travel a lot, and my younger sister, my 
brother Cyril and myself were left to be taken care of by our aunt Agatha (not the 
famous detective-story writer, of course, just a namesake). Auntie was the most 
boring person I have ever met since that time. She put in an enormous effort to 
make us good, obedient children with perfect manners. To make us understand 
and appreciate what a good child was supposed to be she used to tell us stories 
about perfect children. The heroine of her stories was usually a girl, hardly ever 
a boy. The girl was obedient, punctual, neat and admired by all the people who 
were lucky enough to know her. 

Once when Auntie Agatha and the three of us were travelling from London 
to Bath, Auntie had found a compartment in the train that was practically empty 
except for a young man who occupied a corner seat just opposite Auntie's... 
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If history were in the form of stories, 
it would never be forgotten. 
Rudyard Kipling (1865-1939), 
English writer 


Discuss this before you read the text. 

1. What were your favourite subjects at school: maths (mathematics), 
physics, chemistry, history, Russian, foreign languages, etc.? 

2. What made the subject your favourite? Was it the subject as such, the 
teacher, the textbook, etc.? 

3. Are you interested in history (even if it wasn’t your favourite subject at 
school)? What do you think about how you were / are taught history at 
school? Can you say that you have enough knowledge of Russian his¬ 
tory? Are you interested in reading books based on historical events, 
seeing theatrical performances or films connected in some way or an¬ 
other with history? Give some examples. 

4. Can you explain the difference between the words ‘historic’ and ‘his¬ 
torical’? Give some examples. 


PART 1 

Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 63 will help you. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA AND 
THE FIRST BRITISH ATTEMPTS TO SETTLE 
IN THE NEW WORLD* 

If anyone were asked “who discovered America”, the inevitable answer 
would be “Christopher Columbus”. And this is correct, though the actual pur¬ 
pose of his voyage, ordered and financed by Spanish monarchs, was to find a 
shorter way from Europe to Asia (or, to be more specific, to India) which was 
known to be rich in silk, spices and, last but not least, gold. 


* The Discovery of America and the First British Attempts to Settle in the New World // 
O'Callaghan B. An Illustrated History of the USA. Longman, 1994. 
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Ten weeks after leaving Spain, on the morning of October 12, 1492, Co¬ 
lumbus stepped ashore on the beach of a sandy island, which he named San 
Salvador - Holy Saviour. 

He believed that he was close to the mainland of India, and for this reason 
he called the friendly brown-skinned people who greeted him Los Indios - In¬ 
dians. Only recently have these first Americans been described more accurately 
as Native Americans or Amerindians. 

Europeans would soon name the new continent America in honour of the 
man who was the first to describe it as a continent. 

There are quite a few stories and legends about other adventurous sea¬ 
men who had allegedly reached the New World long before Columbus, but only 
one story and one name has so far been confirmed by archeological evidence. 
This name is Leif Ericson, “Lucky Leaf", a Viking sailor from Iceland. Well, any¬ 
how the question that arises is why the language of the largest and most eco¬ 
nomically powerful country in North America is English and not Spanish? 

When did the first English-speaking people settle in the New World? Here 
is the most widely recognized answer: 

It only happened in the sixteenth century AD, when England was ruled by 
a woman - Queen Elisabeth the First. 

The reign of Elisabeth the First was a great time for great people. One of 
such people, a contemporary of William Shakespeare, was Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who was an adventurer, a traveller and a poet. In July 1585 he sent ships to find 
a land in the New World where English people might settle. He named the land 
they found Virginia in honour of Queen Elisabeth who was unmarried and was 
considered to be a virgin. Raleigh’s attempt to found an English colony, how¬ 
ever, was not successful, and in less than a year the first British settlers had to 
go back to England. 

It was very important for Europeans, who wanted to have their own land in 
the New World, to establish settlements of their own people there. So Raleigh 
made another attempt in 1587, but it turned out to be still more unsuccessful 
than the previous one. The leader of the expedition, whose name was John 
White, had to go back to England for supplies. It so happened that he was only 
able to return to America three years later. He found the place where he had left 
the colonists completely deserted, and all his attempts to find them ended in 
failure. The colony was lost and went down in history as ‘the lost colony’. 

(to be continued) 


Names 

Christopher Columbus ['kristafa ka'Umbas] 
San Salvador [ssn'saelvado:] 
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Los Indios ( Spanish) [bs'indios] 

Leif Ericson* [li:f 'eriksan] 

Elisabeth the First [ilizabaO da first] 
William Shakespeare [‘wiljam 'Jeikspia] 
Walter Raleigh [*wa:lta Td:1i] 

Virginia [va'c^mia] 

John White [cfton *wait] 


New Words 

attempt [a'tempt] n nonbrnca 

specific [spi'siftkj adj onpefle/ieHHbiM, tohmum, cnem«t>imecKMR, ocobbin 
to be more specific Tonnee roBopn, syn. to be more exact 
holy ['hauli] adj cbhtom 
The Saviour Cnacme/ib (Mucyc Xpuctoc) 
save v 1) cnacaTb, 6epenb, syn. rescue 
2) Konmb, axoHOMMTb (epeMH, AeHbrvi), syn. economize 
mainland ['meinland] n MaTepnx 

friendly [‘frendli] adj Apy*e/uo6HbiM, Apy*ectcMM, Apy*ecTBeHHbin 
adventurous [adVentfaras] adj npeAnpmiMHMBbifi, onacnbin, pucKOBaHHbiii 
adventure n npmonoHeHne, aeaHTiopa 
adventurer n nctcaTe/ib npwanoMeHMVi, aeaHnopucT 
allegedly [a'lecfeidh] adv flxo6bi, 6 yato 6bi 

allege vyTBep*AaTb 6e3 ocHOBawnp, ronocnoBHO 
evidence ['evidans] n Aoxasaie/ibCTBO, y/imca, CBMAeTe/ibcxne noicaaaHMH 
Viking [Vaikirj] n BMKMHr 
rule v uapcTBOBaTb, npaeuTb cTpaHOi* 
reign [rein] n uapCTBoeaHne 

contemporary [kantemparan] n, adj coBpeMeHHmc, coBpeMeHHbiM 

virgin [Varcfcin] n, adj AeecTBeHHnua, AeBCTBeHHbiM 

colony [’kDlani] n ko/iohhh 

turn out oKaaaTbcn 

previous ['prirvias] adj npeAuayiUMM 

supplies [sa'plaiz] n pi. (npoAoeo/ibCTBeHHbie) 3 anacw 

deserted [di'z3:tid] adj noKnHytbiM, ocTaBneHHbin, 3a6potueHHbiM 
failure [Teilia] n HeyAana, npoean 
fail v noTepneTb HeyAany 

fail to do sth He CAenaTb (He Bbino/iHMTb) Hero-/in6o 
go down in history as bomtm b MCTopmo xax / noA H33BaHneM / MMeHeM 


* A Norwegian (?), who is thought to have sailed to North America around the year 1000 and so 
is considered by some to be the first European to discover the New World. 
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Questions for discussion. 

1. Was Christopher Columbus the first man to describe America as a 
continent? 

2. When did Columbus finish his journey from Spain? How long did this 
journey take? 

3. What was the purpose of Columbus’s voyage? 

4. What is known about Leif Ericson? Where was he from? 

5. How is the reign of Elisabeth the First described in the text? 

6. Do you know why America was called America? 

7. Can you remember any other examples of great geographical disco¬ 
veries? 

8. Why do you think the first British attempts to settle in America ended 
in failure? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1. Ecjim 6bi xoro-Hn6yAb cnpociumt... 

2. ...xoto AeiicTBMTenbHOM uenwo aToro nyreiuecTBun, 3axa3aHHoro n 

(JjMHaHCMpOBaHHOrO MCnaHCXMMM MOHapxaMM... 

3 . ...xoTopan, xax M 3 BecTHo, 6bi/ia 6 oraTa ujenxoM, npnHOCTHMn n, Ha- 
KOHeu, mto He MeHee Bax ho, 3 o/iotom. 

4. ...B CKOpOM BpeMeHM eBpOneMUbI Ha30ByT HOBbIM XOHTMH6HT AMepH- 
xom b necTb se/ioBexa, xoTopun anepswe onncan ero xax KOHTviHeHT. 

5. CyuiecTByeT aoBonbHo MHoro mctopmm m nereHA o Apyrvix Mopenna- 
BaTennx - ncxaTennx npnxmoHeHMM, xoTopwe nxobbi aoctmt/hi AMe- 
pHKH 3aAonro ao KonyM6a... 

6. 3to cnyHMnocb Tonbxo b XVI sexe, xorAa Aht/iwom npaewna xeHutM- 
Ha... 

7. BpeM« npaaneHHB E/in3aBeTbi I b Anr/imi 6wno BemiKMM BpeMeHeM 
Ann BenwcMx moAert. 

8. ...rAe aHr/iMiaHe mohim 6bi nocenuTbCH... 

9. ...m MeHee, seM sepe3 roA-.. 

10. ...ho OHa oxa3anacb eme MeHee yAasHoft, seM npeAbiAyman. 

11. Tax cjiynunocb, mto oh CMor o6paTHo BepHyTbcn b AMepnxy Tonbxo 
Mepe3 tpm roAa. 

12. ...see ero nonbiTXH pa3bicxaTb hx 3axoHMnnncb HeyAaneM. 

13 . Ko/iohmb nepecTana cymecTBOBaTb m Bowna b mctopmx) xax «noTe- 
pflHHan xonoHMfl*. 
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VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of bow these words can be used. 

attempt n, v, to make an attempt t 

1. They made several unsuccessful attempts to solve the problem. 

2. His first attempt to write a story was poor. 

3. The protestors made no attempt to resist arrest. 

4. Every time I attempted to convince them, they just wouldn’t listen. 

5. They made no attempt to give an explanation. 

specific adj 

1. The money is intended to be used for specific purposes. 

2.1 asked you a specific question - please, give me a specific answer. 

3. Are you doing anything specific this weekend? 

4. The report gives some specific recommendations. 

5. ’Specific’ also means clear and exact. 

6. She was unable to give a specific description of the man who attacked 
her. 

7. Could you be more specific (= more exact), please? 

friendly adj 

1. Please, remember that the word ‘friendly’ is an adjective, not an adverb: 
a friendly reception (attitude, smile, etc.) 

2. They gave us a friendly reception. (= They received us in a friendly 
way.) 

3. Our neighbours have always been very friendly to us. 

4. The restaurant has such a friendly atmosphere! 

5. The teams are playing a friendly match on Sunday. 

6. It was just a friendly piece of advice, nothing specific. 

adventure n, adventurer n, adventurous adj 

1. ‘An adventure’ is an unusual, exciting and possibly dangerous 
experience, journey, activity, etc. 

2. Robin Hood is described as a man who lived a life full of adventures. 

3. We got lost in the forest - it was quite an adventure! 

4. Lewis Carroll describes Alice's adventures in a wonderland. 

5. ‘An adventurer’ is someone who enjoys and looks for dangerous and 
exciting experiences. 

6. ‘An adventurer’ is also a person who takes risks, acts dishonestly or 
uses his / her attractiveness to become rich or powerful. 
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7. There are quite a few books about adventurers, not necessarily 
adventure stories. Becky Sharp, the heroine of Thackeray's Vanity Fair 
was a typical adventurer. 

8. The project is too adventurous to be successful. 

allege v, allegedly adv, allegation [.aeli'geijan] n 

1. He alleged to illness as a reason for not doing the work. 

2. They are alleged to have made enormous profit by some adventurous 
methods. 

3. The alleged murderer turned out to be innocent. 

4. The allegedly adventurous plan proved to be based on very interesting 
ideas that were simply new, and that was why it was not appreciated at 
once. 

5. He managed to prove in court that all the allegations against him were 
absolutely groundless. 

evidence n, evident adj, evidently adv 

1. There isn’t enough historical evidence to prove that any Europeans had 
stepped on the American mainland before Columbus. 

2. People who give evidence in court are called witnesses. 

3. “We need more reliable evidence to come to the right conclusion," said 
the judge. 

4. He started eating his lunch with evident enjoyment. 

5. He was evidently upset when he heard the news. 

6. Evidently his attempts to succeed in business turned out to be 
unsuccessful. 

contemporary n, adj, modem adj, up-to-date adj 

1. ‘Contemporary’ is used to describe people, events, accounts, etc. 
which existed or happened during the same time period in the past. 

2. What do you think would be a more correct assertion: Shakespeare 
was a contemporary of Elizabeth the First or Elizabeth the First was 
a contemporary of Shakespeare? 

3. Here is a contemporary account (description) of the reign of Peter the 
Great. 

4. Another meaning of ‘contemporary’ as an adjective is ‘existing’ or ‘hap¬ 
pening’ now rather than in the past. Then its synonyms are ‘modern’ or 
‘present-day’. 

5. “Today we are going to speak about contemporary (modern) English 
literature," said the lecturer. 

6. ‘Up-to-date’ means the newest thing of its kind that you can get, or the 
latest information available. 

7.1 wish I had enough money to buy a more up-to-date computer. 
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turn out (phrasal verb), turn v 
sun. prove to be 

1. It turned out to be an enjoyable adventure. 

2. Their small business turned out (proved) to be quite profitable. 

3. Surprisingly enough, his adventurous attempts to solve difficult 
problems all by himself turned out to be a success. 

4. “Come on, turn out your pockets!” the detective said to the shoplifter. 

5. The evidence against her was that she allegedly didn’t bother to turn 
off the gas when leaving the house. 

previous adj, previously adv 

1. You will find it on the previous page. 

2. As all previous experience shows, a story must be really interesting to 
make children understand and appreciate it. 

3.1 am sorry but we can’t meet today. I have a previous engagement. 

4. He was previously a British consul in Karachi, Pakistan. 

supplies n pi, supply n, v 

1. The travelers ran out of their supplies of food and had to turn back. 

2. Oil isn’t in short supply any longer. 

3. Occasionally supply exceeds demand (= is higher than demand). 

4. They keep us supplied with all the books we need. 

desert v, desert n, deserted adj 

1. He deserted (abandoned) his previous family and married a woman 
much younger than himself. 

2. The traveller ran out of all his supplies and felt that his courage was 
deserting him. 

3. This place is a cultural desert - nothing interesting happens here. 

4. The village was deserted because of terrorists. 


Don’t mix up! 

desert ['dezat] n nycTbiHa 

dessert [di'z3:t] n pecepr 

Sahara is the largest desert in the world. 

Ice cream is my favourite dessert. 


fail v, failure n 

1 .1 wonder why he failed to keep his promise. 

2.1 wish I hadn’t failed to discourage you from supporting that adventurous 
project. I had felt it would be a failure, and so it turned out to be. 

3. If they had found more generous sponsors, their work would not have 
ended in failure. 
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4. The play turned out to be a complete failure. 

5. Many attempts had been made to irrigate deserts, but most of them 
ended in failure. 

go down (in history) as... (phrasal verb) 

The warforthe English Crown between the “Lancastrians", who remained 
loyal to King Henry VI, and the “Yorkists", who supported the Duke of 
York went down in history as “the War of the Roses". Though this war 
took place in the 15 th century, the name was invented much later, in 
the IQ 01 century by Walter Scott, because York’s symbol was a white 
rose and Lancaster’s a red one. 


GRAMMAR 


Different ways of expressing Past 

3. Put the verb in brackets in the correct tense form. 

a) Past Simple, Past Continuous, Past Perfect, used to do 

1.1 (hope) to visit the Tower of London before I (leave) London, but it (turn 
out) to be closed. 

2. The sun (rise) and they could see the mountain peaks. 

3. Whoever it was who (make) the bet was likely to lose it. 

4. It was exactly the question that I (want) to ask. 

5. The police (look for) him everywhere but he (vanish) in the crowd. 

6. When the novelty (wear off), fewer and fewer people (watch) the talk- 
show, and its rating (fall). 

7. At the time of Columbus’s arrival about one million native people (live) 
in America. 

8. Columbus (call) these people “Indians" because he (think) that he 
(reach) the coast of India. 

9. My friend (give) the book back to me, (thank) me and (say) that he 
(enjoy) it very much. 

10.1 (think) my train was due to leave at 9.00 and I (be) baffled when I 
(arrive) at the station at 8.50 and (find) that it (already leave). 

11.1 (keep) looking at him wondering where I (see) him. 

12. As he (talk) about his school days, it suddenly (click) where I (meet) 
him before. 

13. My sister (be) very slim when she was younger, now she’s put on a lot 
of weight. 

14. The economy of those countries (improve) by leaps and bounds during 
the late 1990s. 


Parti 


15. People (dash out) into the street to see what (happen). 

16. When the police (arrive) they (find out) that the criminal (escape). 

17. When she was young, she (be) a woman of extraordinary beauty. 

18. He (give) a gasp of amazement, as if he (never see) anything like that 
before. 

19. He (find) the place where he (leave) the colonists completely 
deserted. 

20. While you (travel) around the world, I (study) twelve hours a day for 
my exams. 

b) Past Perfect, Past Perfect Continuous 

1. Yesterday Peter went to the station to meet his girlfriend. When he got 
there, she (already / wait) for him for ten minutes because her train 
(arrive) earlier. 

2.1 wasn’t hungry and didn’t eat anything at lunch because I (have) an 
enormous breakfast. 

3. When I met him in the street, he looked very tired. He (work) very hard 
for a few days trying to finish an urgent job. 

4. My husband gave up smoking two years ago. He (smoke) for twenty 
years. 

5. They were very good friends. They (know) each other for twenty years. 

6. When Paul arrived at the party, most of the guests (already / go) 
home. 

7. When Paul arrived at the party, the guests (sit) at the table for two hours 
and (eat) almost all the delicious things the hostess (cook). 

8. It wasn’t snowing when we went out. The sun was shining, and there 
was a lot of snow. It (snow) the whole night. 

c) Past Perfect Continuous, Past Continuous 

1. They were very tired when they reached the peak of the mountain. They 
(climb) for five hours. 

2. When he came in, everybody (sit) at the table and (talk). 

3.1 met Paul and Linda in the park yesterday while I (walk) there. They had 
been to the tennis court where they (play) tennis for two hours. 

4. While he (work) in the garden, the telephone kept ringing, but he 
couldn’t hear it. 

5. How fast you (drive) when the accident happened? 

6. How long you (drive) when the accident happened? 

7. How long he (try) to find a new job before he found the job in this 
firm? 

8.1 heard the footsteps behind me and understood that I (be followed). 
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4. Put in the correct article a/an or the and discuss the text in class. 

English Phrasal Verbs - a Beauty of the English 
Language and a Headache for its Learners 

What is ... phrasal verb? There are several definitions given by British and 
American grammarians who are authorities on... subject. What would be... most 
helpful approach for ... learner of English whose mother tongue is Russian? 
Does Russian grammar have any similar ways of supplying ... commonly used 
verb with ... new meaning? 

... answer is - yes, it has. Only it isn’t... adverbial particle (... very-very 
short adverb that often looks like ... preposition), but... prefix [‘pri.ftks] that 
gives many commonly used verbs ... new meaning: «roBopnTb», «yroBopnTb», 
«neperoBopnTb», «npnroBopnTb», «oroBopMTb», etc. 

You already know quite ... few phrasal verbs. You have been using them 
since ... first year you took up your course of English. Here are some of them: 

• Verbs that do not take ... object (intransitive verbs): be in, go in, come 
in, go on, hold on, go back, be back, etc. 

• Verbs that take ... object (transitive verbs): turn sth on, turn sth off, see 
sb off, give sth back, put sth on, look sth up, etc. 

Most phrasal verbs are short. ... adverbial particle that is part of them 
is stressed, unlike ... preposition which is not stressed (in either English or 
Russian, by... way). 

Phrasal verbs are mostly used in everyday informal situations and make 
... conversation natural and expressive. They may be used in formal situations, 
too, but their more stylistically formal synonyms are preferred, 
e.g. The discussion has been put off. (informal) 

The discussion has been postponed, (more formal) 

Most phrasal verbs have synonyms belonging to ... more formal style: 

bring back - return 

call off - cancel 

carry out - fulfil 

give up - stop doing 

turn down - 1) reject 

2) lower the sound 

... advice that can be given for learning phrasal verbs easily is not to try to 
remember... long list of such verbs at once. ... much better way of memorizing 
phrasal verbs would be learning ... very modest portion at... time (3a oamh paa). 

H Phrasal verbs with ‘turn’ 

turn ... down - 1) reject an offer (oTWioHMTb npe/yioxemie) 

2) lower the sound (of TV, radio, etc.) (npurnyujMTb 3Byx) 
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turn ... up - make louder (cflanaTb rpoMwe) 

turn ... Into - change into something different (npeBpaTMTbca) 

turn ... off - switch off (BbiiaitOMUTb) 

turn ... on - switch on (BiouoMUTb) 

turn out - be the result in the end (oxa3aTbCfi, oxa3biBaTbCH) 

Translate the following into English using the phrasal verbs with 'turn’. 

1. OKa3a/iocb, wto Bee ero nonbiTKM 3aHHTbca 6n3HecoM 3aKaHHnaa/Jncb 
npoBanoM. 

2. PoAHTenn nonpocunn AeTen npurjiyianTb 3Byx Teneen30pa, ho AeTH 
He nocnyuja/mcb hx h oaenann ero eme rpoMve. 

3. OHa o6paTnnacb b M3secTHy»o 4>npMy no noeoAy ycipoMCTBa Ha pa6o- 
Ty, ho, k coxanenHW, ee He npuHfinn. 

4. He 3a6yAb BbnomnuTb cser, xorAa 6yAewb yxoAHTb! 

5. KorAa Mbt HaxoHeu npnexanii b rocTMHMuy, xoTopyto mu 3a6poHnpo- 
Banw no HHTepHeTy, oxaaanocb, mto cBo6oAHbix HOMepos hct, m HaM 
npmjunocb HcxaTb APyryK) rocniHMity. 

6. Kax Tonwco oh npnxoAMT aomom, oh cpa3y xe ex/wovaer h TeneBH3op 
b rocTMHoft, m paAMO Ha xyxHe. 3 to npocTo HeBbtHocwMo! 

7. Oh 6btn oseHb yAMB/ieH, xoraa, BepnyBUJMCb nocne CBoero Aonro ny- 
TeujecTBMn, o6Hapyxnn, wto OHa npeBpam/iacb m 3 noApocTxa b owa- 
poBaTe/ibHyio MO/ioAyx) xeHiuMHy. 

Phrasal verbs with ‘go’ 


go after - follow (cneAOBaTb 3a) 

go down - fall (about prices, demand, production) (cHMxaTbcn (o ueHax, 
cnpoce, npon3BOACTBe) 

go up - increase, rise (about prices, demand, production) (pacm (o ue¬ 
Hax, cnpoce, npoM3BOACTee) 

go down as - be considered / remembered / recorded as (aanoMHMTbcn 

xax..., bomth b MCTopmo xax...) 

go down with - become ill with (aaboneTb weM-n.) 

go in for - 1 ) get interested in (3anHTepecosaTbcn, 3aHHMaTbcn) 

2) enter competitions (ywacTBoeaTb b copeBHOBaHunx) 
go on - continue (npoAonxaTb) 

go out with - go to a theatre / cinema, restaurant, etc, with a boy / girl¬ 
friend (BCTpenaTbCfl c mo/ioaum we/iOBexoM, AGByuuxon) 
go with - match (e.g. colours) (noAXOAMTb) 
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6. Translate the following into English using the phrasal verbs with ‘go’. 

1 . Koraa a 6btn MonoflbtM, a 3aHHM£uica cnopTOM, ho centac, k coxEuie- 
hwo, y MeHfl HeT Ha 3 to BpeMeHM. 

2. Tw 3Haeujb, hto Axoh BCTpe^aercft c 3hh? 

3 . Oh noMyBCTBOBa/i, hto 3 a hum kto-to naer, u no6e*a/i. 

4. KonoHHfl nponana m Bowna b mctopmio, KaK «nponaBwan ko/iohmb». 

5. Ka< Tbi ayMaeuib, KpacHan cyMOHKa hoaxoaht k MoeMy cuneMy nna- 

TblO? 

6 . Oh no3BOHnn nonsaca Ha3aa m cKa3an, mto 3 a 6 onen rpunnoM n He 
mo*6t npniiTM Ha pa6oTy. 

7. KaK roBophT SKcnep™, ueHa otoh CTapHHHOM KapTviHbi, noxoxe, 6y- 
aeT pacTH. 

PART 2 

Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 75 will help you. 


THE BRITISH GO ON COLONIZING AMERICA* 

The first English colony that succeeded in surviving In spite of the hard 
conditions of life in the New World was named Jamestown in honour of King 
James the First who took over as the King of England after Queen Elizabeth 
died in 1603. 

The Jamestown expedition was financed by a group of rich London 
investors who had formed a joint stock company called the Virginia Company. 
The first Jamestown settlers were recruited by the Virginia Company and the 
Company's directors first of all wanted them to find gold in America and bring 
them a quick profit on their investment. 

It would only be fair to say that some of the recruits were also thinking of 
gold more than of anything else. As travellers and explorers they were very in¬ 
experienced and made many serious mistakes. They had chosen a swampy site 
for their settlement and did not think in good time of growing enough food to 
feed themselves. They failed to establish good relations with the natives and 
were permanently at war with them. As a result they began to die of starva¬ 
tion, diseases and in wars with the Indians. 


* The British go on colonizing America; The First Slaves in the New World; Pilgrims // 
O'Callaghan B. An Illustrated History of the USA. Longman, 1994. 
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In spite of all that new settlers continued to arrive, among them 90 young 
women the Virginia Company shipped over in 1619 as wives for the colonists. 
Each man who wanted a wife for himself had to pay the Company ‘120 pounds 
weight of best tobacco leaf. 

By that time a young settler named John Rolfe had discovered a new way 
of making tobacco leaves milder, and the export of this new kind of tobacco 
began to bring good money, which actually saved Virginia. 

Most of the settlers recruited by Virginia to work on tobacco plantations 
were poor people from England who had promised to work for the employer for 
an agreed period of time in exchange for food and clothes. If by the end of that 
period the worker was lucky enough to remain alive, he became free to work 
for himself. 

But soon another kind of labour force, that practically did not cost anything 
at all, appeared in Virginia. 


THE FIRST SLAVES IN THE NEW WORLD 

In August 1619 a small Dutch warship arrived at Jamestown port. It 
brought 20 black Africans, and the ship's captain sold them to the settlers. 
These people became slaves - although it was years before the fact was 
openly admitted. This was the beginning of slavery in the New World. 

The Virginia Company never made a profit. It turned out to be a failure 
and the English Government liquidated it and made itself responsible for the 
Virginian colonists. 

This, however, didn’t make the colonists’ life in America much easier. 
Only the healthiest, the strongest and the toughest were able to survive, but 
there were very few of them left. Back at home these early years of the 17th 
century were a time of poverty and hardships. So some English people thought 
it was worth risking the possibility of hard work and struggle in the New World in 
exchange for opportunities that the New World might offer. The main attraction 
for a poor man was a piece of land for a farm, something he could never afford 
to dream of at home. 


PILGRIMS 

Another extremely important event in the colonization of the New World by 
the English was a dangerous voyage made across the Atlantic Ocean by a small 
group of English men and women in 1620. These people had chosen to leave 
their native country and try to live in an unexplored land in spite of all the horrible 
stories they had heard about it, because their life in England under King James 
the First was unbearable. 
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The reasons were purely religious. These people disagreed with the cus¬ 
toms and teachings of the Church of England, established by King Henry the 
Eighth (the father of Queen Elizabeth the First) and were severely persecuted 
for their ideas. They wanted the Church of England to become more simple, or 
'pure'. Because of this they were called Puritans. 

In many ways the Puritans can be considered the followers of their Europe¬ 
an predecessors, the Protestants. The name comes from the verb ‘to protest'. 
The founders of the protest against the Roman Catholic Church with the Pope 
of Rome at its head were a German monk Martin Luther and a French lawyer 
John Calvin. They both at slightly different times and in different countries de¬ 
clared that believers did not need the Pope of Rome or the priests of the Catho¬ 
lic Church to enable them to speak to God. They were angry at the wealth and 
the power of the Vatican. The Puritans of England had similar ideas. 

The small group that sailed to the New World in 1620 came to be called Pil¬ 
grims (i.e. people who travel to holy places for religious reasons) because they 
went to America to find religious freedom. Americans call them Pilgrim Fathers 
and up to this day see them as the most important among the founders of the 
future United States of America. 

It took the Pilgrims 65 days to reach a sandy piece of land in what is now the 
state of Massachusetts, but then was named by the settlers Plymouth. 

The Pilgrims’ chances of surviving were not high. The frozen ground and 
deep snow made it difficult for them to build houses. They did not have enough 
food. Before spring came, half of the little group of a hundred settlers had died. 
But the Pilgrims did not give in. They were determined to succeed. Unlike other 
European settlers, they were wise enough to establish friendly relations with the 
natives. Indians, who taught them how to fish and hunt, gave them seed corn 
and showed them howto plant it. In November 1621 the English settlers and the 
Indians sat down to eat together and give thanks to God for enabling them to 
survive the hardships of their first year in America. 

It was a special time of friendship between two very different groups of 
people. It would be very good to say that this friendship lasted a long time, but 
unfortunately, it didn’t. More English people came to America, and they were 
not in need of the Indians’ help as were the Pilgrims, and within a few years the 
children of the people who ate together at the first Thanksgiving were killing one 
another in cruel wars. It is sad to think that this happened, but it is important to 
understand all of the story and not just the happy part. 

Today Thanksgiving is celebrated each year in remembrance of the first 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


Name 

John Rolfe [djDn rolf] 
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New Words 

succeed [sak'skd] VAOCTHraTb ue/in, npeycneBaTb (in), MMeTb ycnex 
survive [sa'vaiv] v BbixwTb, BuxuBaTb 
in spite of HecMOTpn Ha 
syn. despite 

recruit [n'knut] v, n HaHHMaTb (moAeft Ha pa6oTy), HaeMHUii paboTHMK 
profit ['profit] n npn6u/ib 
explorer [iks'pbrra] n ncc/ieflOBaTe/ib 
explore v ucc/ieAOBaTb 
permanently fpsunanantli] adv nocrosHHo 
permanent adj nocroflHHbiM 
be at war 6biTb b coctoahmm boAhu, BoeBaTb 
starvation [stwVeiJan] n to/ioa 
starve v ro/ioAaib 
disease [di'zi:z] n 6o/ie3Hb 
slave [sleiv] n pa6 

slavery ['sleivan] n pa6cTBo 
liquidate [’likwideit] v/imcBMAnpoBaTb 
tough [tAf] adj Kpemcnft, ynpHMbiii 

persecute [’p3:sikju:t] vnpecneAOBaTb, noABepran. roHeHMBM 
predecessor f'prirdisesa] n npeAiuecTBeHHHK 
protest ['prautest] n npoTecT 

protest [pretest] vnpoTecTOBaTb 
monk [nugk] n MOHax 
priest [pri:st] n CBnmeHHMx 

enable [fneibl] v ASBaTb B03M0XH0CTb, AenaTb B03MoxHbiM 
wealth [wel0] n 6oraTCTBO 
give in (phrasal verb) CAaeaTbcn, CAaibCB 
be determined [dit3:mind] 6biTb pewMTe/ibHo HacrrpoeHHbiM 
seed corn [si:d ko:n] ceMeHa icyxypyau 
com (Am.), maize ( Br .) Kyxypy3a 
in remembrance [in ri'membrans] b naMHTb 
Thanksgiving [.Gaepks'giviri] fleHb 6/iaroAapeHMH 


EXERCISES 


1. The words in these questions are jumbled. Put them in the correct order 
and answer the questions. 

1. Queen Elizabeth / When / die / did? 

2. Jamestown expedition / by / Who / the / financed / was? 
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3. the / to / begin / first / did / of / Why / starvation / die / settlers? 

4. women / How / were / many / in / wives / as / 1619 / shipped over / 
of / colonists / the? 

5. discovered / milder / of / tobacco / way / Who / a / leaves / new / 
making? 

2. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1 . flepBafl aHr/iMMCxan xojiohmh, xotopom yoanocb BboxMTb, HecMOTpn Ha 
THxenue ycnoBMfl xm3hm... 

2. ...ynpaB/iflK>mne xoMnaHMM, npex/te Bcero, xoTenM, HTo 6 bi ohm Haui/iM 
30 / 10 T 0 m npMHec/iM mx xanMTanoB/ioxeHMBM 6biCTpyio npn 6 bi/ib. 

3. Euno 6 u cnpaBefl/iMBO oTMeTMTb... 

4. Kax nyreiuecTBeHHMKM m MCcneflOBaTe/iM ohm ObisiM oseHb HeonbiTHbi 
M COBepUJM/lM MHOrO Cepbe3HblX oujm 6 ok. 

5. B pe3ynbTaTe... 

6 . ...AonxHbi 6 ujim sannaTMTb xoMnaHMM «nyHLuero Ta 6 anHoro /imctb Be- 
COM 120 4>yHTOB». 

7. ...KOTopbie obeiManM pa 6 oTaTb Ha cbomx pa 6 oTOAaTeneM onpefleneH- 
Hoe BpeMH b o 6 MeH Ha eny m oflexAy- 

8 . ...XOTH 3TO bbino 3a roAbt ao Toro, xax 3 tot <t>axT 6 bin OTxpbrro npM- 

3H3H. 

9. OHa o6epHynacb no/iHWM npoBanoM, m aHr/iMMCxoe npaBMTenbCTBO 
/iMKBMAMpoBano ee, b3hb Ha cefwr 4>MHaHcoByio OTBercTBeHHOCTb 3a 
XO/IOHMCTOB BMPflXMHMM. 

10. Ha poAMHe 3 tm paHHMe roAbi XVII Bexa 6bim BpeMeHeM HMiueiu m He- 
B3roA- 

1 1 . npMHMHbl 6 n/ 1 M MCXnK5HMTenbHO pe/lMrM03HblMM. 

12. Bo MHoroM nypMTaHe Moryr cHMTaTbcn nocneAOBaTe/iRMM mx eBpo- 
neiicxMX npeAiuecTBeHHMxoB - npoTeciaHTOB. 

13. ...cTa/iM Ha3biBaTbcn riM/iMrpMMaMM, nocxo/ibxy stm ukjam npMexa/iM 
b AMepMxy b noMcxax pe/iMrM03Hbix cbo 6 oa- 

14. y hmx yiuno 65 A«eM Ha to, hto 6 u... 

15. Eute ao HacTynneHMB BecHbi yMepna nonoBMHa M3 He 6 o/ibiuoM rpynnbi 
noceneHLteB, cocTonBwett nepBOHananbHo M3 cTa nenoBex. 

16. Ohm 6 unM no/iHbi peujMMocTM AOCTMHb ycnexa. 

17. ...B036naroAapMTb Bora 3a to, hto oh Aan mm B03M0XH0CTb nepexMTb 
H6B3roAbt mx nepBoro roAa b AMepMxe. 

18. ...m ohm He HyxAa/iMCb b noMotuM MHAenueB Tax, xax HyxAanMCb b Hen 
nM/IMrpMMbl. 

19. ...bck) MCTopMK), a He To/ibxo ee cnacTUMByio sacTb. 
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VOCABULARY 


3. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

succeed v, successive adj, successor n 

1. ‘To succeed in doing' something means to achieve something you 
have been aiming for, to have the desired result after a lot of effort 
you’ve put in. 

e.g. She’s been working at (on) her thesis for several years and has 
finally succeeded in finishing it. 

2. ‘To succeed in doing’ something implies more hard work and time than 
‘to manage to do’ something, though both words are close synonyms. 

3. Another meaning of ‘succeed’ is ‘to take over / to follow’, 
e.g. He succeeded his father as Director General. 

4. Elizabeth the First succeeded her father on the throne. 

5. ‘To succeed as / in’ means to achieve success in a career. 

e.g. He succeeded as a writer / an actor / a playwright / in business / 
in his career, etc. 

6. ‘To succeed’ also means to be successful, not to be a failure, 
e.g. The attempt succeeded, and everybody was happy. 

7. ‘Successive’ means following each other closely, 
e.g. It happened on two successive days. 

8. Mr Bennett’s successor as chairman takes over next week. 

survive v, survival n, survivor n 

1. Very few people survived the earthquake. (= There were very few 
survivors after the earthquake.) 

2. He survived most of his contemporaries. 

3. “Don’t worry, he’ll survive," said the doctor. 

4. Surprisingly enough, this custom still survives. 

5. The custom is a survival of the past. 

in spite of, despite prep 

1. Despite the cold wind, we enjoyed skiing (= In spite of the cold 
wind...) 

2. In spite of the rain we went out. (= Despite the rain...) 

3. He managed to eat a big lunch despite having eaten an enormous 
breakfast. ( = ...in spite of having eaten...) 

recruit v, n, recruitment n 

1. We are having difficulty recruiting enough properly qualified staff. 

2.1 recruited two of my friends to help me move the furniture. 
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3. Most men in the village were recruited that day. 

4. My daughter-in-law works for a recruitment agency as a headhunter. 

5. They were raw recruits (= ...completely untrained). 

profit n, profitable adj 

1. A profit is money, which is earned in trade or business. 

2. You don’t expect to make much profit within the first couple of years 
after setting the company. 

3. His small business turned out to be quite profitable. 

explore v, explorer n, exploration n 

1. The problem is still being explored. 

2. We are exploring all the possibilities of making the project profitable. 

3. Magellan was a famous sixteenth-century explorer. 

4. In recent years several countries have succeeded in exploring space. 

5. We need to carry out a full exploration (examination) of all the 
alternatives. 

6. Livingstone was the first European to make an exploration of the 
Zambezy river. 

starve v, starvation n, hunger n, famine n 

1. From looking at and talking to former prisoners of war, it was obvious 
that they had been starved. 

2. Unlike ‘starvation’, which is an unnatural state of not having enough 
food to eat and become very weak or die because of it, ‘hunger’ is a 
natural state of wanting to eat some food. 

e.g. I’m dying of hunger. Let’s go and have a meal. 

3. Humorously, people often say: "I'm starving!" 

4. ‘Famine’ is a longer period of starvation, 
e.g. famine years. 

disease n 

1. A disease is a serious illness of people, animals, plants, etc, caused by 
infection or a failure of health. 

2. Starvation and disease killed lots of first Europeans in the New World. 

slave n, slavery n, serf n, serfdom n 

1. There used to be slaves in America. In Russia there used to be serfs. 

2. Progressive people in both America and Russia used to fight against 
laws allowing certain privileged groups of people to own other human 
beings. 

3. Serfdom was abolished (liquidated) in Russia in 1861 by Czar Alexander 
the Second. 
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tough adj 

1. These plants are not tough enough to survive outside in winter. 

2. You have to be tough to succeed in politics. 

3. Tough measures need to be taken to protect the environment. 

4. There is tough competition in the oil market. 

5. Isn’t he a tough guy! 

persecute v, persecutor n, persecution n 

1. ‘To persecute’ means to treat somebody unfairly or cruelly over a long 
period of time because of their race, religion, political beliefs, etc. 

2. Christians were persecuted by the Romans. 

3. He decided to emigrate because of political persecution. 

4. His persecutors wouldn’t leave him alone, and this caused his serious 
mental illness. 


Don’t mix up! 

to persecute [’p3:sikju:t] v npec/ieaoBaTb 

to prosecute [’prasikjut] v npecneflOBaTb no cyay 

To ‘prosecute’ means to take the matter to the court of law. 

a persecutor - npecnefloeaTe/ib 

a prosecutor (law) - o6BMHMTe/ib, npoicypop 

persecution - npecnefloeaHne, roHOHne 

prosecution - cyaebHoe pa36npaTe/ibCTBo 


pursue v, pursuit n, pursuer n 

1. ‘To pursue’ means to follow in order to catch, kill or defeat. 

2. The police car raced through the street in pursuit of another car. 

3. The wolf ran much quicker than its pursuers. 

predecessor n 

ant. successor 

1. Unlike his predecessor, the present prime minister supports closer 
political ties with Europe. 

2. The latest Toyota is not only faster than its predecessors but also is 
more comfortable. 

enable v 

1. Please, let us know what kind of innovations you would like us to imple¬ 
ment, so as to enable us to fulfill your order as soon as possible. 

2. Computerisation should enable us to cut production costs by half. 

wealth n, wealthy adj 

1. Health is better than wealth. 
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2. “Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
(B. Franklin) 

3. His wealth was immeasurable. 

determine v, determination n 

1. The Commander-in-Chief’s strategy and tactics determined the 
outcome of the battle. 

2. It is the responsibility of the court to determine whether the man is 
innocent or guilty. 

3. I’m determined to get this piece of work finished today. 

4. She was admired for her dogged (= very strong) determination to 
succed in business. 


Remember! 


Some English words are formed by a change of stress: 

protest ['prautest] n 

to protest [prafrtest] v 

insult ['insAlt] n 

to insult [in'SAlt] v 

increase [’inkri.-s] n 

to increase [in'kri.s] v 

record ['rekord] n 

to record [ri'kord] v 

export [’eksport] n 

to export [iks'port] v 

import ['import] n 

to import [im'portj v 

desert [’dezot] n 

to desert [di'z3:t] v 



4. Do you agree with the following statements? Say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ and prove 

your answer with the statement from the text. 

Example: A Dutch ship didn't arrive at Jamestown port, did it? 

Yes, it did. It arrived at Jamestown port in August 1619. 

1. It didn’t bring black Africans, did it? 

2. These people didn’t become slaves, did they? 

3. The Virginia Company never made a profit, did it? 

4. The Virginia Company turned out to be a failure, didn’t it? 

5. The liquidation of the Virginia Company didn’t make the colonists’ life 
in America much easier, did it? 

6. There were very few of the colonists who survived, weren’t there? 

7. The early years of the 17”’ century in England weren’t a time of poverty 
and hardships, were they? 

8. The main attraction for a poor man was a piece of land for a farm, 
wasn’t it? 
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9. The existence of slavery was immediately admitted by the Americans, 
wasn’t it? 


In spite of, despite ( 6e3 npeanora of!) - wecMOTpa Ha 
C/iobo ‘despite’ cbomctbchho 6o/iee 4 >opMa/ibHOMy ctmjiio. 
rioc/ie ‘in spite of m ‘despite’ cneayeT ynoTpe6/i«Tb: 

— cymecTBMTe/i bHoe 

We enjoyed our holiday in spite of (despite) the bad weather. 

— repyHflMii 

We enjoyed our holiday in spite of (despite) staying in a cheap hotel. 

— npeAnoxeHMe, HanMHaiomeecfl c ‘the fact that’ + no/yiexamee + cxa- 
3 yeMoe (6onee <J>opManbHbiM cTM/ib) 

We enjoyed our holiday in spite of (despite) the fact that the accommoda¬ 
tion was not good enough. 

Though, although, even though - xoth 

C/iobo ‘although’ cBOflcTBeHHo 60/iee <fcopMa/ibHOMy ctm/iio. 

noc/ie ‘though’, ‘although ’m ‘even though’ c/ieflyeT ynoTpeG/mTb npM- 

AaTOHHoe npeAnoxeHMe c no/yiexaiuMM m cxa3yeMbiM. 

We enjoyed our holiday though / although / even though the weather was 
bad. 

^ 5. Complete the sentences in a logical way. 

1. I’m going to do this exercise even though... 

2. Despite studying all day long... 

3. Although the lecturer spoke very quickly... 

4. In spite of starvation and diseases... 

5. Though I had already read this story... 

6. In spite of the heavy traffic... 

7. Even though we’ve known each other for a long time... 

8. In spite of the fact he had all the necessary qualifications... 

9. Although we have been living in the same street... 

10. In spite of being very busy... 

6. Complete the sentences choosing the words from the box. There are some 
examples where two variants are possible. What are they? 


who, which, that, whose 


1. A Viking sailor from Iceland, ... name was Leif Eriksson, is believed to 
be one of the first sailors ... reached America. 

2. The colony,... was founded by John White, went down in history as ‘the 
lost colony'. 
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3. The names of North and South America were given to these lands in 
honour of an Italian sailor... name was Amerigo Vespucci. 

4. Amerigo Vespucci wrote a few letters in ... he described the voyages 
he had made along the coasts of South America and he proved that the 
lands were a new continent. 

5. Columbus called the native people ... were living in America at that time 
‘Indians', because he thought that he had reached India. 

6. Columbus never realized that he had discovered a continent ... lies 
between Europe and Asia. 

7. The slaves, ... had been brought to America, were forced to work on 
farms ... produced cotton, tobacco and rice. 

8. A young settler, ... name was John Rolfe, discovered a new way of 
making tobacco leaves milder. 

9. In August 1619 a small Dutch warship ... brought 20 black Africans 
arrived at Jamestown port. 

10. Pilgrims sailed from England on a ship ... was called Mayflower. 

11. The Pilgrims, ... chances of surviving were not high, had to team how 
to farm and fish. 


7. Fill in the spaces with the words from the box. 


bear, imply, comprise, avoid, rely, entertain, appreciate, obey, comment, 
demand, belong, permit 


1.1 wonder why you ... speaking to them about your problems. 

2.1.. . on your word. 

3. The security system will not ... you to enter without the correct 
password. 

4. He used to ... us for hours with his stories. 

5.1.. . to see the manager. 

6. Who does this file ... to? 

7. “You are supposed to ... my orders," the commander said to the 
soldiers. 

8. What do you ... by that? 

9. Young specialists ... about 50 per cent of the whole staff. 

10. Few people can ... rudeness. 

11. The boss refused to ... on the matter. 

12. You can’t... English poetry unless you understand its rhythm. 



Phrasal verbs with ‘give’ 


give in - surrender (cAaTbca) 
give ... back - return (B03BpaTWTb) 
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give... out - distribute (pa3flaTb) 

give ... up - stop doing (6pocmb, OTKa3aTbca HaBcerAa) 

8. Translate the following into English using the phrasal verbs with ‘give’. 

1. Oh HacTo umnpoBan Mapxa TBeHa, KoropbiM cKa3an: «EpocnTb Kypmb 
HeTpyAHo - n Aenan 3to mhoto pa3!» 

2. ysHTe/ib nonpocmi ero pa3/jarb CTyAeHTaM tconm-t KOHTponbHbix 
paboT. 

3 . Ero OTeu, HayHM/i ero He cpaaaTbcn Aaxe b TpyAHbix cnTyau,nnx. 

9. Read the story, try to guess the meanings of the words you don't know 
and fill in the gaps with the correct form of phrasal verbs. 


go down as, turn out, go back, give in , go on 


Pocahontas* 

The Jamestown colonists obeyed the Vir¬ 
ginia Company's order to search for gold. By 
doing so they hoped to become rich them¬ 
selves. But digging gold, washing it and loading 
it was not an easy job to do. The first settlers, 
however, were full of determination not to ... . 

They ... working in spite of starvation and cruel 
diseases. The most courageous and deter¬ 
mined of the explorers was Captain John Smith. 

If he hadn’t organized the colonists and made 
them work, the settlement would have died out 
to the last man. 

When all the food supplies had run 
out, Captain Smith went into the forest to 
get some food from the Indians. But that particular tribe ... to be unfriendly. 
They took John prisoner and were going to kill him when quite unexpectedly 
a twelve-year old girl ran out of the crowd watching the execution and shielded 
him with her own body. Her name was Pocahontas. The sight of a man who was 
going to be murdered without being able to defend himself (his rifle had been 
taken away from him, of course) was unbearable to her. The other people didn’t 
dare do the prisoner any harm because Pocahontas was the daughter of the 
tribe’s chief. 



‘ Pocahontas // O'Callaghan B. An Illustrated History of the USA. Longman, 1994. 
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Pocahontas... in history... a godsend to the English settlers. She supplied 
them with food and in this way saved them from famine and diseases. 

Five years later, when Pocahontas was already 17 years old she married 
John Rolfe, a tobacco planter. Rolfe is known to have been one of the few suc¬ 
cessful British settlers in the New World. He was the first to discover a method 
of drying tobacco leaves, which made them milder. In 1613 he shipped the first 
load of Virginia tobacco to England where he was paid high prices, because the 
excellent quality of his tobacco was highly appreciated by British merchants. 

In 1616 Rolfe took his Indian wife to England where she was presented 
at court to King James the First, and a portrait of her was made by an English 
painter. She would have returned to America with her husband and a newborn 
baby named Thomas, if she hadn’t caught smallpox and died in 1617. When 
Thomas Rolfe grew up, he... to Virginia. Quite a few Virginians today claim to be 
descended from Thomas Rolfe and so from Pocahontas. There is a well-known 
Disney cartoon film made in remembrance of that remarkable woman. 

10. Retell the story about Pocahontas. 

*^11. Complete the following sentences. 

1. If the first settlers hadn’t been full of determination to survive, they... 

2. John Smith wouldn’t have gone to the forest, if all the food supplies... 

3. If Pocahontas hadn’t shielded John Smith with her body, he... 

4. Pocahontas’s orders wouldn’t have been obeyed, if she... 

5. If Pocahontas hadn’t supplied the settlers with food, they... 

6. If Rolfe hadn't discovered a new method of drying tobacco leaves... 

7. If Pocahontas hadn’t come to England, she... 

8. She would have returned to America with her husband and son, if she... 
12. Questions for discussion. 

1. Have you seen any historical films recently? 

2. Can you remember a film that impressed you most? Tell us what the 
film was about, what historical events it was based on. You can use the 
following expressions: 

• The film is called... 

• The story takes place in... 

• The film is about... 

• It’s a screen version of a famous novel called... 

• I enjoyed the costumes, the battle scenes, the visual effects, etc.)... 

3. Write a composition about the historical film you like best. Describe what 

happens in the film and give your opinion of it. 
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Music is the universal language of mankind. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882), 
American poet 


Discuss this before you read the text. 

1. Can you say that music plays an important role in your life? 

2. What kind of music do you like more: classical music, jazz, pop music, 
rock? 

3. Can you play any musical instruments? Were you taught to play them 
or did you learn to play by yourself? 

4. Do you prefer listening to pop songs in Russian or in English? Why? 

5. What do you think is more important for a pop song to be a hit: a catchy 
tune or good lyrics? 

6. Are you interested in modern musical trends? 

7. Would you call yourself a fan of any particular pop group or singer? 


PART 1 

® Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 87-88 will help you. 


THE BEATLES - ROCK SUPERSTARS* 

THE BEGINNING OF THE NATIONAL FAME 
AND THE FIRST‘BIG JOB' 

The Beatles became nationally famous in England in October 1962, when 
their first single record, Love Me Do, entered the Hit Parade at number 27. The 
famous four, who recorded that song, were, of course, John Lennon, Paul Mc¬ 
Cartney, George Harrison and drummer Ringo Starr. This, however, was not the 
original line-up of the band. 

Three years before, when John Lennon was nineteen and George Harri¬ 
son approaching his seventeenth birthday, the group was offered its first ‘big 


* WHson K. The Beatles - rock superstars // Mozaika. 1985. 
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job’ — playing at the famous Star Club in Hamburg, Germany. In those days 
there were five Beatles: Pete Best on drums, Lennon, McCartney, Harrison and 
the mysterious fifth Beatle - Stuart Sutcliffe. 

When the group arrived in Hamburg, they discovered two things. First of all, 
they were not in fact playing at the Star Club. They had to play in an ugly bar in 
Grosse Freiheit (the English translation would be Great Freedom), a street that 
didn’t enjoy a good reputation in Hamburg, to say the least. 

Secondly, the accommodation they had been promised turned out to be 
rather strange: five beds behind the screen of an all-day cinema! They played in 
the bar until 2 a.m. every night, and then had to wake up at nine o’clock in the 
morning to the sound of gunshots from the cinema’s first Western of the day. 
They must have found it unbearable, but they had to put up with it. Inciden¬ 
tally, there was another group, playing at the Star Club at the same time. Their 
drummer was called Richard Starkey. Recognize the name? 

LIVERPOOL’S CAVERN CLUB 

The Beatles returned to England penniless and exhausted. Stuart Sutc¬ 
liffe had left the group and stayed in Germany, where he died a few months later. 
The Beatles began a series of lunchtime concerts at Liverpool’s Cavern Club. 
They were now playing better than ever. 

At this time, they were playing American rock and roll of the 1950s, com¬ 
bined with some of their own songs. They wore leather jackets, tight jeans and 
put grease in their hair to look like Elvis Presley. 

The lunchtime concerts were a great success. The road outside the club 
was always crowded with girls who worked in nearby shops and offices. They 
came to see The Beatles during their lunch break. Local shopkeepers often 
complained about the crowds and the noise. The man who ran the local record 
shop went to see what all the fuss was about. His name was Brian Epstein. He 
must have had a good ear for talent and when he saw the band he realized im¬ 
mediately that he had found something very special. He became their manager 
and immediately began to bombard the major British music companies with let¬ 
ters and tape recordings of the band, finally winning a contract with Parlophone, 
a subsidiary of the giant EMI corporation which dealt in electrical goods and 
music records. The man in charge of their career at Parlophone was George 
Martin, a classically trained musician, who from the start became the brains 
behind the recording successes of The Beatles. First he suggested the band 
hire a more refined drummer (they chose Starr) and then he rearranged their 
second recorded song (and the first big British hit), Please Please Me, changing 
it from a sad slow song into a quick-tempo dance. 

Martin had some unusual and immensely successful ideas. He persuaded 
the group to include some instruments in the backing of their songs that they 
hadn’t used before: the cello on Yesterday, the violins on Beanor Rigby, the 
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oboe on You’ve got to hide your love away. Martin himself played the piano on 
a number of songs, and taught Lennon some other piano parts. But most of all, 
he worked on the best instruments the group possessed: the combined voices 
of Lennon and McCartney. 

(to be continued) 


Names 

John Lennon [dpn 'lenan] 

Paul McCartney [po:l malcartni] 
George Harrison Tiaensan] 
Ringo Starr ['ringau sta:] 

Stuart Sutcliffe [stjuat 'SAklifj 
Grosse Freiheit [gross fraihait] 
Richard Starkey ['rrtfad 'sta:ki] 
Cavern Club ['kaevan kkb] 

Elvis Presley ['elvis 'presli] 

Brian Epstein ['braian ’epstain] 
Padophone ['paJafaun] 

EMI [,i:em'ai] 

George Martin [cfccxcfe l ma:tin} 
Eleanor Rigby ['ehna ngbi) 


New Words 

original [atKfcinl] adj nepeoHaHaJibHu*, noA/iMHHbiM, opuruHanbHbiM 
origin [■onc&in] n Hasamo, mctohhmk, nponcxo*AeHue 
line-up ['lain Ap] n cocTaa ysacTHMKOB 
approach [a'prautfl v noflxoAMTb, npn6/inxaTbCH 
approach n noAxo a 

mysterious [mi'stianas] adj 3araAOHHbi(i 
mystery n aaraAxa, TaiiHa 

put up with (phrasal verb) TepneTb, MnpnTbC«, npMMMpMTbcn (c seM-/m6o) 
incidentally [.insi'dentali] adv3A- kctstm, Me*Ay nposMM 
cavern ['kaevan] n neiuepa 

exhausted [ig'za-stid] adj M3MyMeHHbift, o6eccn/ieHHbii* 
exhaust v M3Hyp«Tb, yTOM/iHTb, ncnepnaTb 
leather ['leda] adj xoxcaHbiii 

tight [tait] adjTyrovt, b o 6 THXKy (06 OAexAe), TecHbitf 
grease [gri:s] n xup, CMa30HHoe BemecTBO, 3M- 6pmo/imh 
fuss [fAs] n cyeta, axMotax, iuyM (nepen.) 
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subsidiary [sab'sidran] n AosepHaa KOMnanun 
be in charge of 6bm> oTBeTCTBeHHUM 3a, oTBesaTb 3a 
be the brains behind 6biTb reHepaTopoM npoexTOB, MAeii 
brain n M03r 

refined [nfaind] adj pa4>MHMpoBaHHwfl, M3biCKaHHbtft, yroHHeHHbiii 
refine vonmuaTb, obnaropaxnBaTb, ycoBepuieHCTBOBaTb 
cello ['tfelau] n BMo/ioHMenb 
oboe [’aubau] n ro6on 
possess [pa'zes] v B/iafleTb, ob/iaAaTb 


EXERCISES 


1. These are the answers. What were the questions? 

1. The Beatles became nationally famous in England in October 1962. 

2. In those days there were five Beatles. 

3. They had to play in an ugly bar in Grosso FreUwit. 

4. They wore leather jackets and tight jeans. 

5. The road outside the club was always crowded with girls who worked 
in nearby shops and offices. 

6. The man who ran the local record shop went to see what all the fuss 
was about. 

7. The man in charge of their career at Parlophone was George Martin. 

8. Martin persuaded the group to include some instruments in the 
backing of their songs. 

2. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 
better Russian translations). 

1. ...cobnpanca oTMeniTb CBoe ceMHaauaTMneTne... 

2. ...Hay/iMue, xoTopaa, mhtko roBopa, He no/ib30Banacb xopomen peny- 
TauMeii b TaM6ypre. 

3. Ann hmx, ao/dkho 6brrb, 3to 6wjio HeawHOCMMo, ho mm npMxoflM/iocb 

C 3TMM MMpMTbCH. 

4. B/iaAe/ieu Mecmoro Mara3MHa rpaManacTMHOK 3a wen, HTo6bi y3HaTb, 
no xaxoMy noBOAy Becb stot axMOTax. 

5. Oh, ao/okho 6b»Tb, yMe/i cpa3y pacno3HaBaTb TanaHTbi... 

6. ...m cpa3y xce cran 3acbinaTb BeAyiune bpMTaHCKMe My3bixanbHbie 
KOMnaHMH nncbM3MH m My3biKasibHbiMM 3anMCBMM rpynnw... 

7. ...KopnopauMeM, KOTopaa 3aHMManacb ToproB/ien 3/iexTpMHecxMMn 
TOBapaMM m MyawxanbHbiMM nnacTMHxaMM. 

8. ...CTan renepatopoM naen Ana aocthxcchma ycnexa 3annceii «Emtji3». 
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9. Oh y6eflnn rpynny BiaiiOHHTb b aKKOMnaHeMeHT mx neceH HexoTopwe 
MHCTpyMeHTbl, KOTOpbie OHM flO 3TOTO He MCnO/lb30Ba/lM. 

10. Ho 6o/ibiue Bcero oh paffcyran Haa csmum jiysuiMM MHCTpyMeHTOM, 
kotopwm B/iaAena rpynna: yaaHHWM coneTaHMeM ro/iocoB JleHHOHa 
m MaxKapTHM. 


VOCABULARY 


3. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

original n, adj, origin n, originality n, originally adv 

1. The original of the painting is lost. It must have been stolen. 

2. He reads Shakespeare in the original. 

3. We want the original document. We don’t need a copy. 

4. The original inhabitants of both Americas were the Indians. 

5. It’s a highly original piece of work. There has never been anything like 
that before. It’s a book of great originality. 

6. His original idea may have been different. 

7. Many of the problems must have had their origin in post-war Europe. 

8. Darwin called his book On the Origin of Species. 

9. The family originally came from France. 

approach n, v, approaching adj 

1. The enemy was stopped at the approaches to the capital. 

2. It’s important to find the right approach to the problem. 

3. It was still rather cold, but the approach of spring was already felt. 

4. “We’re now approaching the palace," the guide said to the tourists. 

5. She was just approaching her eighteenth birthday when she got married. 

6.1 think it’s better to approach the manager about it. 

7. It’s approaching lunchtime, so I suggest we take a break right now. 

8. Everybody was looking forward to the approaching holiday. 

mystery n, mysterious adj 

1. When and how this wall was built remains a mystery up to this day. 

2.1 must say it’s still a mystery to me how they found the right approach 
to the matter. 

3. There is no mystery about it. You can find it on the Internet without any 
particular difficulty. 

4. His personal life has remained mysterious, despite the many interviews 
he has given. 

5. His mysterious disappearance created quite a stir in the mass media. 
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put up with (phrasal verb) 

1. To ‘put up with’ means to suffer something annoying or unpleasant 
without complaining. 

2. “I can’t put up with your rudeness!” she said angrily and left the room. 

3. There’s nothing to be done, I’m afraid. We'll have to put up with the 
changes. 

4.1 wonder how you can put up with that absolutely wrong approach to 
new ideas. 

incident n, incidental adj, incidentally adv 

1. An incident is a single event, often one that’s not very important or that 
is part of a larger event. 

e.g. She told us some of the amusing incidents from her holiday. 

2. There was an unpleasant incident during the discussion, but the general 
atmosphere was friendly. 

3. Police fears of violence during the demonstration proved to be 
groundless when it passed without incident. 

4. Keep a record of any incidental expenses on your trip. 

5.1 want to tell you, incidentally, (by the way) that if I were you, I wouldn’t 
have put up with his behaviour. 

6. Quite incidentally, I found out some very useful information in the 
book. 

accident n, accidental adj, accidentally adv 

1.1 came across that information by accident. 

2. He didn’t do it intentionally. It must have been an accident. 

3. A team of rescuers was immediately sent to the scene of the rail acci¬ 
dent (M6CTO KpyiUeHMH, aBapMM). 

4. There was a bad road (car) accident. 

5.1 accidentally locked myself out of the house. 

exhaust v, exhausted adj, exhausting adj 

1. Ecologically, it’s wrong to exhaust the soil. 

2. The first settlers in the New World must have exhausted all their re¬ 
sources sooner than they had expected. 

3. “Ladies and gentlemen! I have exhausted the subject and have nothing 
else to add,” the speaker said to the audience. 

4. We were all exhausted by the heat, but we had to put up with it. 

5. For car drivers it would be useful to know that the Russian for ‘exhaust 
valve’ is «BbixnonHa« Tpy6a». 

6. You must feel exhausted after your long journey. 

7. The twelve-hour flight to India was really exhausting. 
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fuss n, v, to make fuss about / over stti / sb 

1. It’s all a fuss about nothing if you ask me. 

2.1 said I might be late for work but the boss made such a fuss that I 
thought I’d better arrive on time. 

3.1 don’t know what all the fuss is about. I really don’t think that singer is 
anything special. 

4.1 wish we would stop fussing over details, 
charge n, v 

1. ‘To be in charge (of)’ means to be the person who controls or is 
responsible for a group of people or an activity. 

2. Excuse me, who’s in charge here? 

3. 'To put sb in charge (of)’ means to give someone complete responsibility 
over an activity, a group of people, an organization etc. 

4. He’s likely to be put in charge of the team. 

5. To take charge (of sth) ’ means to take control of a situation, organization 
or a group of people. 

6. George will take charge of the department while I’m away. 

7. The noun ‘charge’ may mean an official statement made by the police 
saying that someone is guilty of a crime (e.g. charge of burglary / 
murder / theft, etc.) 

e.g. They appeared in court on a charge of armed robbery (= They 
were charged with armed robbery). 

8. ‘Charge’ both as a noun and a verb may refer to money, 
e.g. How much did they charge for the repair? 

9. You can charge my accommodation to the company account. 

10. ‘Extra charges’ means additional money you have to pay. 

11. Don't worry about extra charges. There aren’t going to be any, I’m 
sure. 


brain n 

1.1 racked my brain over that problem and have failed to find a solution 
so far! 

2.1 can’t go into business. I have no brains for commerce. 

3.1 think the government should do something to stop the brain drain. 
(= to stop talented people emigrating to other countries.) 

4. ‘To be the brains behind sth’ means to be the person who thought of 
and developed a particular plan, system, etc, especially a successful 
one. 

possess v, possession n 

1. ‘To possess’ means to own or have something, especially something 
valuable or important, or have an ability or quality. 
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2. He turned out to possess (= have, own) property (a villa, to be more 
exact) in the suburbs of London. 

3.1 wish I possessed (= had) your ability for languages (your ear for music, 
etc)! 

4. The painting is in the possession of the artist’s son. 

5. He must have lost all his possessions in the fire. 

6. She is suspected of being in possession of valuable information. 

7. Britain lost a lot of her overseas possessions after World War II. 

8. He faced trial on charges of possession of heroin. 


Don’t mix up! 

heroin [’herauin] repoMH, heroine ['herauin] repoMHB 


GRAMMAR 



Modal Verbs (Obligation) 


Compare 


must 

Mu8t MMeeT TO/IbKO OAHy 4>op- 
My - (J>opMy HacTonmero BpeMeHM, 
He M3MeHneTCfl no /wuaM m mmc- 
naM h no CMWcny 6/1M30K pyccxMM 
CJlOBOCOHeTaHMHM «06fl3aTe/lbH0 
(HenpeMeHHO) AO/ixceH / AO/ixcHa* 


have (got) to 

Have to ncno/ib3yeTca, tcorAa 
Ae^CTBMe H606X0AMM0 BbinOJIHHTb 
B CMny CJIOXMBUJMXCH BHeUiHMX o6- 
CTOHTeAbCTB, MoxceT ynoTpe6/iHTb- 
ch b paariMSHbix BpeMeHax. Pyc- 
cxwe axBMBaneHTbi: «npnxoAHTCH», 


HT. A- 


I must get up early tomorrow. 
There are lots of things I’d like to do. 
(R 3To oco3Ha» m CHMTaio HeoOxo- 
AHMblM.) 


«BblHyX(A6H», «AO/1)XeH». 


I have to get up early tomor¬ 
row. My flight is at 9 in the morning. 

(R BbiHyXAeH.) 


He had to go to hospital. (Past 
Simple) 

I’m afraid he’ll have to go to 
hospital. (Future Simple) 

Have you had to work hard re¬ 
cently? (Present Perfect) 

He might have to go to hospi¬ 
tal. (with 'might') 
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^ 4. Translate the following into English. 

1 . Oh A0/DK6H 6pOCMTb KypMTb, XOTH « nOHMMaiO, HTO 3T0 He/ierKO. 

2. Oh BWHyncAeH BcrraBaTb paHO, noTOMy hto ikmbst oneHb flanexo. 

3. «MHe o6n3aTe/ibHO hsao BwacHHTb 3T0 ceroflHB?» - «6oiocb, hto fla. 
3to oseHb Ba*Ho». 

4. «MHe o6«3aTenbHO noMTM mx npoBo*aTb?» - «HeT, He o6fl3aTe/ibHo. 
Ohm MoryT 3axa3an> TaxcM». 

5. «BaM npMxoAMTca e3AMTb Ha pa6cny b nac nnx?* - «HeT. 9\ Mory npn- 
e3*aTb nono3xce. Mom HasanbHMx He B03paxaeT, ecnvt a npMe3>xato 
x 11». 

6. Kto b BarneM ceMbe aonxceH xoAMTb sa noxynxaMM? 

7. Te6e npMUJ/iocb mhoto pa6oTaTb b stom Mecsue, He Tax jim? 

8. Ero caMoneT ono3Aan Ha ABa naca, m MHe npMin/iocb XAaTb b aapo- 
nopTy. 

9. He CMOry BCTpeTMTbCfl C BaMM B BbIXOAHbie, MHe npMASTCB TOTO- 
BMTbCH K 3K3aMeHy. 

10. EMy npMAeTcn noexaTb b xoMaHAMpoBxy Ha cneAyioiueM Heae/ie. 

11. He /no6nio oTxnaAWBaTb Ae/ia Ha «noTOM», ho mhopab npMxoAMTcn. 

12. Mw o6fl3ate/ibHO aojikhm no6/iaroAapMTb mx 3a roctenpMMMCTBO. 


Compare 

mustn’t 

‘Mustn't’ 6/iM3xo no 3HaseHMK) 
pyccxoMy «He/ib3R». 

don’t have to 

‘Don't have to’ MO*eT yno- 
TpeO/iHTbCH b pa3/iMHHWx BpeMeHax 
m nepesoAMTCR xax «HeT Heo6xo- 
AMMOCTM*. «He 06R3aTe/IbH0», «He 
npMXOAHTCR*, «He H3AO». 

You mustn’t smoke in a concert 

hall. 

You don’t have to (don’t need 
to) wear uniform in the office. 


^ 5. Translate the following into English. 

1. AeTRM Henb3R Tax Aonro MrpaTb b xoMnbioTepHbie Mrpw! 

2. Te6e He o6«3aTe/ibHo npMxoAMTb eme pa3. Mo*ho npocro no3BOHMTb. 

3. EMy He/ib3R ceroAHR BwxoAMTb m3 AOMa. Oh Bee eute 6oneH. 

4. Tbi He AonxeH roBopMTb 06 stom HMxoMy! 

5. EMy He o6fl3aTem>Ho xoAMTb b xocTWMe Ha pa6oTy, ho o6biHHo oh 
npMxoAMT b xocTiOMe m ra/iCTyxe. 
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6. fl odema/ia npniiTM BOBpeMn. Mhb HeJib3« onaSyQbiBaTb! 

7. fl 3aBTpa He paSoTato, no3TOMy MHe HeT Heo6xoAHMOCTM BCTaBaTb 
paHO. 

8. MHe Ha^o He 3a6biTb no3BOHnTb eMy 3aBtpa. V Hero fleHb poxfleHMe. 



Degrees of Certainty (Present and Future) 


1/ you/he... 

— 

must / AO/DKHO 6blTb 

be (tired, hungry) 


may (not), might (not) / bo3moxho (He) 

be (doing, joking) 


can't / He MoxeT 6biTb 

do, go, know 


6. Rewrite the second sentence in each pair using the word in bold. 

Examples: Probably he’s ill and that’s why he isn’t at the lesson now. 

must: He must be ill and that’s why isn’t at the lesson now. 

Perhaps he’s ill but I don't really know. 

may (might): He may (might) be ill but I don’t really know. 

I can’t believe he’s ill - I spoke to him on the phone this morning 
and he sounded OK. 

can’t: He can’t be ill - I spoke to him on the phone this morning 
and he sounded OK. 

1. Don’t worry! Perhaps they’ll still come. 

might: They... 

2. Probably you’re joking. 

must: You... 

3. Maybe, you don’t remember me, but I remember you very well. 

may not: You... 

4. I’m sure you’re very proud of your daughter - I hear she was admitted 
to university. 

must: You... 

5.1 can’t believe you really mean that! 

can't: You... 

6 . Can I speak to Ann? - Probably you have the wrong number. There is no 
one here by that name. 

must: You... 

7. Maybe, he knows the answer. 

may: He... 

8.1 don’t believe it’s true. 

can’t: It... 
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9. How old is their son now? -1 don’t know exactly. Perhaps he is 10. 
might: He... 

10. Where is Tom? - He always plays tennis at this time. Probably he is play¬ 
ing it now. 
must: He... 

7. Complete the text choosing the words from the box. 


after, more, from, of, in, as, to, than, on, which 


Elvis Presley* 

Elvis Presley was born ... January 8th, 1935 ... Tupelo, Mississippi. His 
first musical experience was singing gospel songs in church. He was the first 
white singer to sing ‘black’ songs, with their origins and rhythm ... gospel** 
music and blues. 

His career consists ... three clear parts. ... the 1950s, he was a wild 
performer, producing a combination ... rhythm and blues and rock and roll, 
... delighted American teenagers and shocked their parents. ... 1958, Presley 
was called up for military service. He spent two years ... Germany and was 
‘the perfect soldier’. American parents decided that perhaps he wasn’t so 
dangerous... all! 

... the 1960s, he rarely appeared ... public, but made about 25 almost 
identical films, each one worse ... the one before. ... 1968 until his death in 
1977, he returned ... public performing, but more and more ... a cabaret singer 
to older audience. 

Elvis died ... August 16th, 1977. He had recorded more than 400 songs, 
and sold (before his death)... than two hundred million records. 

8. Match a line in A with a line in B. 


A 

Elvis Presley 

Daniel Gabriel Fahrenheit 
Amerigo Vespucci 
Thomas Edison 
Alexander Bell 
Albert Einstein 
Captain James Cook 


B 

was the first to discover Australia, 
was the first to describe America as a continent, 
was the first white singer to sing ‘black’ songs, 
was the first to create the theory of relativity, 
was the first to invent the light bulb, 
was the first to invent the telephone, 
was the first to produce an accurate 
thermometer. 


' http://www.wikipedia.org/ 

** Gospel - EBanre/ine. 

Gospel music - uepicoBHoe nemie. 
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^ 9. You’re planning to go to England for your holiday. You have a friend living 
in London. You’ve already been to London and now you’d like to experi¬ 
ence something new. You’ve heard that there are a lot of places connected 
with The Beaties’ lives in Liverpool and you’ve found the following infor¬ 
mation on the Internet. 

Write an e-mail to your friend suggesting you go there together, telling him 
what places you’d like to visit and asking him what he thinks about it. 


IMAGINE EXPERIENCING THE MOST SENSATIONAL 
STORY THE POP WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN - 
IN THE CITY WHERE IT ALL BEGAN! 


Liverpool has always been at the 
forefront of pop. The city's artists and 
bands have earned it a place in the 
Guinness Book of Records, with more 
number one hit singles than any other 
city in the UK. Many of these chart- 
toppers were written by Lennon & Mc¬ 
Cartney, the world’s most successful 
songwriting duo ever. 

Whether you're fanatical about The 
Beatles or just fanatical about music, 
you’ll be absorbed in a unique story of 
music, fame and fortune in Beatles Liver¬ 


pool. You can experience Strawberry 
Field and Lennon and McCartney’s child¬ 
hood homes, take a stroll along Mathew 
Street and Penny Lane, learn about the 
Merseybeat era and even enjoy a drink in 
the lad's favourite pubs and clubs. As you 
discover what made the band so special 
you can look forward to some poignant 
and evocative moments in the legendary 
city where they grew up. 

Make sure you find the heart and soul 
of Beatles Liverpool with these essential 
ingredients: 


Beatles Story - award-winning exhibition where the complete story unfolds 
from its Liverpool beginnings to the worldwide phenomenon of Beatlemania 
and beyond. 


f Beatles Magical Mystery Tour - two-hour tour of places associated with 
i the Fab Four, including their homes, schools and places that inspired so many 
memorable songs. 

f Cavern Club - the famous basement club where The Beatles first tasted suc- 
• cess in the early 1960’s that’s still buzzing with great music today. 


® 10. Read the following dialogue. 

A. Hi, Sonya! What’s happened? You’ve never looked so beautiful, so radiant 
(CMHiomafl) I should say! What's the matter? Has a prince asked you to 
marry him? 

S. Is what you’re saying true? I mean about my face, not about the prince. 

A. It’s the truth, the truth and only the truth. I can swear it on the Bible. 
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S. Well, I’ve just seen and heard a real little genius - a 10-year old Japanese 
girl, playing a concerto by Mozart. 

A. Did you go to the conservatory? 

S. No, I just turned on TV in good time to watch the concert. It was some¬ 
thing unbelievable! I don’t mean the conductor, he’s been world-famous 
for years, I mean the girl. It was something just fantastic, as if all that little 
Amadeus felt centuries ago and in quite a different place and on quite dif¬ 
ferent occasions has penetrated into that little girl! I wish you could see that 
childish face, those beautiful eyes - they poured emotion, understanding, 
appreciation - my vocabulary is really too poor to describe it all! And the 
hands! Beautiful strong hands of a bom virtuoso and feminine hands at 
that! 

A. Do you remember her name? 

S. Yes, I do. Her name’s Akimi Kobajashi. I’m sure it isn’t the last time we hear 
of that little miracle. We can't miss the next chance of hearing her playing. 

A. Quite right! I couldn’t agree more! 

1 1. Make up a story on the basis of this conversation. Do you think the peo¬ 
ple who are talking are musicians, or just music lovers? Have you ever 
heard of Akimi Kobajashi? What do you think of her? What do you think 
of infant prodigies (ayHAepicHHau)? Do they always become outstanding 
musicians? 


PART 2 


® Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 99 will help you. 


THE BEATLES - ROCK SUPERSTARS 

(the beginning is on p. 85) 


THE BEATLEMANIA 

During the sixties, it seemed that The Beatles were always in the news 
headlines. They made successful records and interesting films. 

Throughout the winter and into the spring of 1963, The Beatles continued 
their rise to fame in England by producing their own interpretations of popu¬ 
lar tunes and also by playing classical American rock and roll on a variety of 
BBC radio programmes. In these months, fascination with The Beatles - at first 
confined to young British fans of popular music - exceeded the normal barri- 
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ers of behaviour, transforming their live performances into widespread public 
frenzy. In the autumn of that year, when they made a couple of appearances 
on British television, the evidence of their unprecedented popularity prompted 
British newspapermen to coin a new word for the phenomenon: Beatlemania. 

Between 1965 and 1967 the music of The Beatles rapidly changed and 
evolved, becoming more subtle, sophisticated, and varied. Their repertoire in 
these years ranged from the chamber pop ballad Yesterday and the enigmatic 
folk tune Norwegian Wood (both 1965) to the hard rock song Tomorrow Never 
Knows (1966). 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END 

When Epstein unexpectedly died in 1967, things began to go wrong for The 
Beatles' industry. The relationship between Lennon and McCartney became 
very difficult; they argued about music, they disliked each other's wives and 
they disagreed about who should be the new manager of their affairs. 

In the spring of 1970 The Beatles formally drifted apart. Lennon became 
a solo performer and then property speculator* in New York, buying and selling 
expensive apartments. McCartney formed a pop group called Wings with his wife 
Linda. George Harrison was rarely seen, but was known to be collecting money 
for charity. Ringo Starr began a surprisingly successful career as a film star. 

In 1980 Lennon was murdered by a demented fan outside the Dakota, a 
famous apartment building in New York City known for its celebrity tenants. The 
event provoked a global outpouring of grief. 

In the years that followed, the surviving Beatles continued to record and 
perform as solo artists. McCartney in particular remained musically active, both 
in the pop field, producing new albums every few years, and in the field of classi¬ 
cal music - in 1991 he completed Liverpool Oratorio, in 1997 he supervised the 
recording of another symphonic work Standing Stone and in 1999 he released 
a new classical album, Working Classical. In 1997 McCartney was knighted by 
the Queen of England. 

The Beatles I, a collection of 27 of the group’s number one hits, was re¬ 
leased in 2000 and became one of the best-selling albums in music history. 

So what is The Beatles' role in the evolution of modern music? This is what, 
without any exaggeration, can be said: 

They effectively reinvented the meaning of rock and roll as a cultural form. 
The original songs, The Beatles wrote and recorded, dramatically expanded the 
musical range and expressive scope of the genre they had inherited. Their vocal 
harmonies and subtle arrangements, combined with specific rhythm, produced 
by Starr’s drumming, created new standards of excellence and beauty in a genre 
previously considered just a new kind of amateurish music for youngsters. 


• Property speculator - pna/rrop, nocpeAHwc b Toproene neABn*nMOCTbio. 
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New Words 

throughout [dra:'aut] prep, adv (of time and place) Ha bcom npoTnxeHMH 
fascination [,faesi‘neijan] n BocTopr, npmflraTe/ibHOCTb 

fascinate (with / by) v BoexmuaTb, npMBOAHTb b BOCTopr, osapoBbiBaTb 
confine [kanfam] vorpaHMHMBaTb 
exceed [i'ksi:d] v npeBbiiuaTb, npeBoexoAHTb 
widespread [’waidspred] adj tunpoxo pacnpocrrpaHeHHbiM 
frenzy [frenzi] n 6e3yMne, HencTOBCTBO 
prompt [prompt] v noACxa3biBaTb, no6y*Aaib, BHywaTb Mbic/ib 
coin [kain] vHexaHMTb (o MOHeiax), coaflaeaib Heonorn3Mbi (HOBwe c/iOBa m 
BbipaxeHHfl) 

phenomenon [fa'nominan] n co6bune, 4>eHOMeH, rmneHMe 
subtle [sAtl] ad; ytOHseHHbiM, MswcxaHHbiR, tohkmR (Hanp., o 3anaxe, syscTBe) 
sophisticated [safistrkeitid] adj n3twcKaHHbiM, yTOHHeHHbm (o My3biice), cnox- 
HbiM (o rexHMKe), McxyujeHHbiM (o nybnmce) 
varied [Veand] adj pa3HOo6pa3Hbiii 
chamber [’tfeimba] adj, an. xaMepHan (o Myauxe) 
enigmatic [.emg'maetik] adj 3araA0HHbiM, TaMHCTBeHHwfi 
enigma n 3araAxa 
argue ['a:gju:] vcnopMTb 
affairs [a'feaz] npena, BOnpocbi 
murder ['ni3:da] vy6mb 
murder n y6nticTBO 

demented [di'mentid] adj yManmueHHbiM, cyMacuieAWMM, 6e3yMHbiM 

celebrity [si'lebrati] n 3HaMeHMTOCTb 

tenant ['tenant] n xcmenb, obmaTe/ib 

outpouring ['autpa:rir)] n n3nnnHne 

grief [gri:f] n rope, nesanb 

supervise ['su:pavaiz] vHa6moflaTb ( 3 a xeM-nn6o), OTBenaTb ( 3 a hto-/im6o), 
pyxOBOAHTb (seM-nn6o) 

be knighted ['naitid] nonymiTb noHeTHoe 3BaHne Sir (nepeA MMeHeM) no yxa- 
3y MOHapxa 3 a 3ac/iyrn nepeA CTpaHOH 
knight n puuapb 

release [ri'li:s] v BbinycxaTb b ceeT 
exaggeration [ig.zaetfta'reifan] n npeyBe/inseHne 
exaggerate [ig'zaecfeareit] vnpeyBenHHMBaTb 
dramatically [dra'mastikali] adv 3HasnTenbHO, pe3xo, HeobbwafiHO 
scope [skaup] n rpaHHUbi, paMKM, npeAe/ibi, Macurra6 (AemenbHOcm) 
genre [3Q:i)ra] n xcaHp 

inherit [in'hent] v HacneAOBaTb, yHacneAOBaTb (from) 
amateurish ['sematarij] adj pm ieTaHTcxnii, ntobme/ibCKviM 
(the) youngsters ['jArjstaz] n MonoAexb 
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Questions for discussion. 

1. Was the information about The Beatles new for you? Do you know any of 
their songs? Which ones do you particularly like? Why? 

2. Why do you think The Beatles were so popular? Did it happen because 
of their talent or was it just their good luck to meet such people as Brian 
Epstein and George Martin? 

3. According to the text, The Beatles' contribution to the evolution of music 
in the 20 m century is invaluable. Do you agree or disagree? Give your 
reasons. 

4. What do you think is the role of a manager in the career of a young musi¬ 
cian or a band of musicians? 

5. What do you think is more important for a musician's popularity: live 
concerts or appearances on TV and the radio programmes? Why? 

6. Do you think you can improve your English by learning the lyrics of Eng¬ 
lish pop songs? Give your reasons. 

7. Do you think that such contractions as ‘wanna’, ‘gonna’, ‘cause’, 
etc, often used in pop and rock songs would be proper in a serious 
conversation? 

8. What are your favourite pop groups (singers)? What do you like them 
for? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1. ...syBCTBO BOCTopra ot rpynnbi «Bht/i 3», noHasany oxBaTMBtnee to/u>- 
ko MonoAfaix 6pvrraHCKMx mobMTeneM non-My3biKM, nepeumo Bee ao- 
nycTMMbie HOpMbi noBeAeHMn m npeBpaTwno mx BbicrynneHMe Ha cue- 
He b 6e3yMne acex 3pnTeneM. 

2. ...mx 6ecnpeueAeHTHan nonynnpHOCTb npMBena k TOMy, hto xypHa- 
nMCTbi M3o6penn hoboo cnoao Ann onMcaHMn 3Toro (JjeHOMeHanbHoro 
BBnOHMfl — 6MT710MaHMfl. 

3. ...M3BeCTH0M CBOMMM 3H3MeHMTblMM XMnbUaMM. 

4. 3to co6biTMe Bbi3Bano noeceMecTHoe nponeneHMe ropn m nesanM. 

5. B 1997 roAy xoponesa AHrnMM npMCBOMna MaicxapTHM ABopnHCxoe 
3B3HM6 (npMCBOMna eMy 3BaHne capa). 

6. Bot hto moxcho cxa3aTb 6e3 Bcnxoro npeyBenMseHMn. 

7. ...C03AanM HOBbie o6pa3uw xanecTBa m xpacoTbi b xcaHf>e, KOTopbiM ao 
SToro CHMTancn npocTO hobwm TeseHMeM mobMTenbcxoM MysbiKM Ann 
MonoAexcM. 
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2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 

idea of how these words can be used. 

throughout prep, adv 

1. It is known to be an international organization with subsidiaries 
throughout the world. 

2. He managed to mislead the court throughout the trial. 

fascinate v, fascination n, fascinating adj 

1. Many of those who were present were fascinated by the originality of 
the speaker’s way of thinking. 

2. What fascinates me most about that group is the wonderful combination 
of their voices. 

3. The new findings about the origin of the solar system fascinate me. 

4.1 find the project (book, idea, job) both fascinating and challenging. 

5. Children often have a fascination for adventure stories. 

6. India will always hold a great fascination for me. 

confine v, confined adj 

1. “I shall confine myself to the facts before insisting on any specific 
charges against the man," the prosecutor said. 

2. His stories used to be confined to family life before he started writing 
historical novels. 

3. I’m so sorry I can’t go, because I’m confined to the house with flu. 

4.1 wish my son’s interests weren’t confined to football and hockey! 

5. You just can’t confine yourself to reading adapted stories. It’s high time 
you started reading English books in the original. 

exceed v, excess n, excessive adj, exceedingly adv 

1. If you hadn’t exceeded the instructions, nothing would have 
happened. 

2. Their success exceeded all expectations. 

3. Demand for electronic equipment is likely to exceed supply in the near 
future. 

4. The driver was fined for exceeding the speed limit. 

5. The public’s excess of enthusiasm turned into a frenzy. 

6. Excess of exports over imports is favourable for the country’s economy. 

7. Excess in eating and especially drinking never leads to anything 
good. 

8. ‘Exceedingly’ is stronger in meaning than ‘very’. 

e.g. It was exceedingly interesting (difficult, useful, successful, etc.) 
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I widespread adj 

This theory (opinion, idea, etc.) is becoming increasingly widespread. 

prompt v, adj 

1.1 wonder what prompted you to do that? 

2. The person who prompts the actors the lines of their roles is called 
a ‘prompter’, and the place where he sits during the performance is 
called the ‘prompt box'. 

3. As an adjective ‘prompt’ means ‘quick’, ‘immediate’. 

4. The service here is very prompt. 

5. We expect a prompt reply from our partners. 

subtle adj 

1. A person with such a subtle mind can’t have made a fuss over such 
unimportant things. 

2. There’s such a subtle difference between the copy and the original that 
it is hardly noticeable. 

3. I’ve got that tune on the brain. It’s simple, but it has such a subtle 
charm. 

4. His subtle hint (HaMex) must have been misunderstood. 

sophisticated adj 

| 1. A sophisticated machine (system, device, weapon, etc) is very cleverly 

' designed and very advanced, and often works in a complicated way. 

e.g. The design of spaceships is highly sophisticated. 

2. This music can only be appreciated by a sophisticated audience. 

3. Most electronic equipment is exceedingly sophisticated. 

vary v, various adj, varied adj, variety n 

1. If several things of the same kind vary, they are different from each 
other. 

2. Teaching methods vary considerably from college to college. 

3. Modern cars vary in quality, size and price, of course. 

4. There’s little I can do to add variety to my daily routine. 

5. “Variety is the spice of life” is a proverb, which is used to say that doing 
a lot of different things, meeting different people, etc. is what makes 
life interesting. 

6. Variety entertainment is a type of entertainment for theatre or television 
that includes a lot of different short performances. 

7. A variety theatre is a theatre that specialises in short performances of 
various types. 

8. ‘Varied’ means consisting of or including different kinds of things or 
people, especially in a way that seems interesting. 
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9. Your new job must be very varied. You seem to be carried away by your 
new duties. 

10. The assortment they offer is exceedingly varied. That explains the 
customer’s interest in the shop. 

argue v, argument n 

1. I’m not going to argue with you, but I'm deeply convinced you’re wrong. 

2. They argued about the repertoire, with two of them insisting that it 
should be more varied. 

3. The family argued bitterly over their common property. 

4. We aren’t going to have an argument about the children, but I do think 
they should go to a better school though I admit that the fees are too 
high. 

5. Now I’m sorry I got into an argument with the other driver. I shouldn’t 
have done it. 

6.1 couldn’t help overhearing the heated argument between them. 

7. For the sake of argument, let’s say that the costs will exceed the profit. 

8. Please, tell me all you think about it. I’m open to hearing your 
arguments. 

9. You’ve heard only one side of the argument. Let’s listen to the other. 

affair n 

1. It’s a strange affair. 

2. The wedding is going to be a big affair. 

3. News programmes are supposed to deal with the current affairs in the 
world. 

4. The British Ministry of Foreign Affairs is called the Foreign Office. In the 
USA it is called the State Department. 

5. A friend of mine is going to be a foreign affairs correspondent for 
CNN. 

6. The state of affairs in the company was unsatisfactory and the Board of 
Directors couldn’t afford to put up with it. 

7. That’s not my affair (= business). 

8. It’s my own affair (= business) and nobody else’s. 


Don’t mix up! 

affair - p,eno, matter - aeno 
That’s another matter (not affair). 

It is a matter of opinion (not affair). 

Well, after all it isn’t a matter of life and death (not affair), 
affair - poMaH, novel - poMau (/lureparypHoe npon3BejueHHe) 
He went down in history as a man who had a lot of love affairs. 
The novel is worth reading. 
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murder v, n 

1. ‘To murder’ means ‘to kill someone deliberately (HaMepeHHo) and il¬ 
legally’. 

2. He was murdered for his money. 

3. The noun ‘murder’ is the crime of deliberately and illegally killing 
someone. 

4. He was charged with murder and finally sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

demented adj (formal, medical), mad adj, crazy adj, lunatic n 

1. The words ‘mad’ and ‘crazy’ are often used figuratively (in everyday 
situations). 

2. You must be mad to leave your job. 

3. That noise just drives me mad! 

4. She’s mad (crazy) about figure skating. 

5. He’s mad about that girl. 

6. That’s a crazy idea! 

7. You’re crazy to drive at this speed. 

8. A ‘lunatic’ is a ‘madman’. The English word for «nyHaTmc» is a ‘sleep¬ 
walker’. 

celebrity n, celebrate v, celebration n 

1. Is it easy to be a celebrity? That Is the question. 

2. Thanksgiving is celebrated on the fourth Thursday in November, which 
in the US is a public holiday. 

3. She was celebrated as one of the finest dancers of her generation. 

4. Lots of celebrities were at the film premiere. 

5. Such good news calls for a celebration. 

supervise v, supervisor n, supervision n 

1. He was appointed to supervise the construction. 

2. Dieting should be supervised by a doctor. 

3. A special organization was set up to supervise the activities of casinos. 

4. The work was done under strict supervision. 

5. The project will need supervision. 

6. A ‘supervisor’ is a person who supervises people, activities or places, 
e.g. My University supervisor (tutor) said he would strongly recommend 
me for the new course. 

knight n, v 

1. In modem British English a ‘knight’ means a man who has the title Sir, 
given to him by the King or Queen. To be knighted is to be given this 
title. 
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2. ‘Sir’ is spelt with a capital letter and is used before the first name of 
a knight. 

e.g. Sir James Wilson (Sir James, but not Sir Wilson). If the person is 
a woman the corresponding title is Dame. e.g. Dame Ellen Terry was a 
famous actress. ‘Lady’ is used as the title of the wife or daughter of a 
knight or in the title of women with a high official position. 

release n, v 

1.1 wish I were released from my duties as supervisor as soon as 
possible. 

2. That man ought not to have been released from prison, if you ask me! 

3. The firm released him two days a week for study. 

4. Their new album has just been released. 

5. You must be mad to release the brakes on this slippery road. 

6. Don’t worry. I can release you from your debt. I can do without that 
money. 

7.1 can’t describe this wonderful feeling of release when the examinations 
are over. 

8. ‘Press release’ is an official statement giving information to the 
newspapers, radio or television. 

exaggerate v, exaggeration n 

1. He must be exaggerating his pain to get our sympathy. 

2.1 can say without exaggeration he’s the best specialist in the company. 

3. It is no exaggeration to say your life will be changed forever. 

4. “The report of my death was an exaggeration." (Mark Twain to the New 
York Journal after It had reported his death, 1897) 

dramatic adj, dramatically adv 

1. There have been dramatic changes for the better (worse, etc.). 

2. Nobody had expected that dramatic turn of events. 

3. We expect dramatic improvements. 

4. The way in which information is transmitted has changed dramatically. 

5. Like in Russian, ‘dramatic’ also means 'connected with the theatre or 
written in the form of a play’. 

e.g. Browning’s dramatic works. 

scopen 

1. Lack of time limits the scope (range) of the course. 

2.1 asked at the job interview whether there would be any scope 
(opportunity) for me to use my Japanese. 

3. The question you are interested in is beyond the scope of that book. 

4. This job gives him enough scope for his abilities. 
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5. “I’m happy to say that the scope of our business has been expanding 
rapidly in recent years,” the Director General said in his opening speech. 

inherit v, heir n, heiress n 

1. She inherited her beauty from her mother. 

2. When I took on the job of the manager, I inherited some unexpected 
financial problems. 

3. The Prince of Wales is usually the heir to the British throne. 

4. He married the heiress to an enormous fortune. 

amateur n, adj, amateurish adj 

1.1 must say that I wasn’t brought up to play any musical instruments. I’m 
an amateur musician. 

2. We used to put on a lot of amateur theatricals at college (shows, 
plays, even musicals). I must admit the actors' performance was a 
bit amateurish, but it was always a success with the public who were 
inevitably confined to our professors and fellow-students. 


GRAMMAR 


Some nouns that English has borrowed from other languages have irregu¬ 
lar plurals. Do you understand their meanings? 


Singular 

Plural 

phenomenon 

phenomena 

formula 

formulae / formulas 

analysis 

analyses 

basis 

bases 

crisis 

crises 

thesis 

theses 

datum 

data 

curriculum 

curricula 

medium 

media 



Modal Verbs 

Degrees of Certainty in the Past 


1 / you / he... 

must (flO/lXHO 6bTTb) 

have 

been (tired, asleep) 


may (not), might (not) 


been (doing, working) 


(B03M0XH0 (He)) 
can’t (He Moxet 6bm>) 


done, gone, known 
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3. Rewrite the second sentence in each pair using the word in bold. 


Examples: Probably he was ill and that’s why he missed the lessons yesterday, 
must: He must have been ill and that’s why he missed the lessons yester¬ 
day. 


Perhaps he was ill yesterday but I don’t really know. 

may (might): He may (might) have been ill yesterday but I don’t really know. 

I can’t believe he was ill yesterday. He hadn’t prepared for the test 
and simply decided not to come. 

can’t: He can’t have been ill yesterday. He hadn’t prepared for the test and 
simply decided not to come. 

1. Perhaps The Beatles found the job they were offered in Germany chal¬ 
lenging and agreed to go to Hamburg. 

might: The Beatles... 

2. Probably Brian Epstein immediately appreciated The Beatles' perfor¬ 
mance when he visited the Cavern Club in November 1961. 

must: Brian Epstein... 

3.1 don’t think it was easy for George Martin to work with the Beatles, per¬ 
haps they were not very cooperative. 

may: The Beatles... 

4. The relations between Lennon and McCartney became very difficult, 
perhaps because they disliked each other’s wives. 

might: Lennon and McCartney... 

5. Probably Stuart Sutcliffe suffered from increasingly bad headaches and 
that’s why he quit The Beatles. 

must: Stuart Sutcliffe... 

6.1 don’t believe John Lennon said that The Beatles were “more popular 
than Jesus”. 

can’t: John Lennon... 

7. Perhaps The Beatles were fascinated by Elvis Presley’s songs and his 
popularity. 

may: The Beatles... 

8.1 can’t believe the album Meet The Beatles! remained number one for 
nearly four months in 1964. 

can’t: The album Meet The Beatles!... 

9. Perhaps The Beatles were not invited to Brian Epstein’s funeral and 
that’s why they didn’t attend it. 

may: The Beatles... 

10. Probably The Beatles disliked the term ‘Beatlemania’ and rejected it as 
a title of their first movie, which was named A Hard Day’s Night. 
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must: The Beatles... 

11. In all probability Elvis Presley wanted to meet The Beatles, and they 
met at his Beverly Hills home in August 1965. 
must: Elvis Presley... 

4. Change the meaning of each sentence to its opposite and translate both 
sentences. 


Example: The bridge must have been destroyed. 
The bridge can’t have been destroyed. 


1. They must have done without an interpreter. 

2. Peter can’t have borrowed a large sum of money from his father. 

3. The house must have been built long ago. 

4. His illness can’t have been very serious. 

5. He must have been the brains behind the project. 

6. She must have lost all his possessions in the fire. 

7. He can’t have said it without thinking. 

8. They must have changed their opinion. 

9. The problem can’t have been solved. 

10. He must have inherited his sister's property. 

11. They must have been driving too fast. 



Phrasal verbs with ‘put’ 


put... off - delay (oTK/iaabiBaTb) 

put... on - 1) switch on (syn. turn on) (BtaiiOHaTb) 

2) put on (HaAeBaTb) 

(ant. take ... off) cHMMaib (06 OAexae) 
put... through - connect people on the phone (coeAMHHTb) 
put up with - tolerate (MMpuTbCfl c HeflocTaTKaMn, TepneTb) 
put down - write down (3anncaTb) 

5. Translate the following into English using the phrasal verbs with ‘put’. 

1. Ha y/inue xonoflHO. Ha^eHb luanxy m wap4>, sio6bi He npocTyambcn. 

2. He OTwia/jbiBaH Ha 3aeTpa to, mto moxho cae/ian* ceroAHfl. 

3. Ero xeHe, BepoHTHo, cjioxho Mnpurbce c ero MaHepaMM, ho nptixo- 

AMTCH. 

4. «Moxho noroBopMTb c mmccmc A*ohc?» — «KoHesHO. OaHy MHHyncy. 
B Bac coeAHHH/o». 

5. He K/iaAMTe Tpytky, noxanyviCTa. rio3BonbTe, a eo3bMy pysxy m 3anu- 
uiy Bauje mmh m HOMep Te/ie«J>OHa. 
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Phrasal verbs with ‘take’ 


take... away - remove (ybpaTb) 

takeaway n - food that you can take home from a cafe or a restaurant (e/ta «na 
BbIHOC*) 

take... back - withdraw what you said (B3«Tb cbom cnoBa obpaTHo, oTxa3aTb- 
cb ot cKa3aHHoro) 

take... off - remove clothes (cH«Tb oflexay) 

take off - leave the ground (about an aircraft) (BaneTeTb (o caMo/ieie)) 
take ... over - gain control of (npMMTM x B/iacTM, B3BTb ynpaB/ieniie b cbom 
pyKM) 

take up - 1) start a hobby (yBnesbca xaxMM-To 33HHTMeM) 

2) occupy (time or space) (3aHMMaTb (BpeMs mam MecTo)) 
take after - resemble (6biTb noxoxMM) 

^ 6. Translate the following into English using the phrasal verbs with ‘take’. 

1 . nocne CMepTM onta oh cran bo rnaae KOMnaHMM m ceMwac BBnneTCB 
reHeparopoM Bcex hobwx M/teii. 

2. Ohm c BocxMiueHMeM Ha6nK)flanM, xax sayjeraer orpoMHbiM caMoneT. 

3. — Ero BMonoHMe/ib 3aHHMaer c/imujkom mhoto wecia b HaujeM kom- 
HaTe! 

— OcTaBb ero b noxoe m B 03 bMn cbom c/iOBa oCpaTHO 1 . Tbom 6paT 6y- 
A6T Be/IMKMM My3blKaHTOM! 

4. MaMa nonpocM/ia ASTeii y6parb MrpyuixM nepeA TeM, xax ohm ompa- 
BBTCB ry/lBTb. 

5. Bee roBopm, mto OHa noujjia b oma. 

6. B JloHAOHe 0M6Hb mhoto pecTopaHOB, rAe mojxho 3axa3aTb eny Ha aom. 

7. Oh npo<J>eccMOH£uibHo o6pa30BaHHUM My3bixaHT, m ace 6bi/iM yAMB/ie- 
Hbi, xorAa oh yBneKCB pncoBaHMeM. 

8. — noxanyMCTa, CHUMure nanbTO, npoMAMTe b xoMHaiy m syBCTByMTe 
ce6n xax AOMa! - cxa3ana xoaBMxa cbomm tocthm. 

7. Can you explain the difference between: 

exhausted - exhausting excited - exciting 
fascinated - fascinating interested - interesting 

8. Complete the sentences by choosing the correct words in brackets. 

1.1 find this information (interested / interesting). 

2. He was (surprised / surprising) to know that he had been put in charge 
of the team. 
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3. The audience was (fascinating / fascinated) by her voice. 

4. Why does he always look so (boring / bored)? Is the job he is doing 
really so (boring / bored)? 

5. I’m really very (exciting / excited) about my holiday. 

6. Your journey must have been really (exhausted / exhausting). 

7. What’s the matter? You look absolutely (exhausted / exhausting). 

8. It’s been raining all day. I hate this (depressing / depressed) weather. It 
makes me (depressing / depressed). 

9.1 don’t often visit art galleries. I’m not particularly (interested / inte¬ 
resting) in art. 

10. The play was (disappointing / disappointed). I expected it to be much 
better. 

11. The news must have been (shocked / shocking) for him. 

12. He must have been (shocked / shocking) when he heard the news. 

13. You must be (tiring / tired) after doing all these exercises. 

9. Can you sing this song? Can you make a Russian translation of it? 

Yesterday* 

Yesterday, all my troubles seemed so far away. 

Now it looks as though they’re here to stay. 

Oh, I believe in yesterday. 

Suddenly, I’m not half the man I used to be. 

There’s a shadow hanging over me. 

Oh, yesterday came suddenly. 

Why she had to go, I don’t know, she wouldn’t say. 

I said something wrong, now I long for yesterday. 

Yesterday, love was such an easy game to play. 

Now I need a place to hide away. 

Oh, I believe in yesterday. 

®10. Read the following interview with a popular opera singer. 

Ruth Floyd is a world-famous opera singer. She has come to Russia to give 
two solo concerts: one in Moscow and the other in St. Petersburg. 

Now she is being interviewed by Sergei Belkin - a well-known music ex¬ 
pert and television commentator. 


* Tetter necHM, onyO/iMKOBaHMbifl b xypnane -Mozaika*. 1970. 
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S.B. First of all I’d like to apologize for my poor English, but it’s better than noth¬ 
ing. I think we’ll be able to do without an interpreter. 

R. F. Oh, your English is very good. I wish my Russian were half as good as your 

English. 

S. B. So you can speak Russian, can’t you? 

R. F. No, I can’t. Russian is a beautiful language. If I had enough time for lan¬ 

guage lessons, it would be Russian I’d try to learn. 

S. B. But your pronunciation in the part of Tatyana is faultless and you didn’t take 

lessons, did you? 

R. F. Yes, I did. Moreover, I began working at the role with very careful reading of 

the English translation of Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin and then I took lessons 
from a phonetician to learn the scene. 

The interview is interrupted for some time to let the televiewers enjoy hearing 
Ruth singing Tatyana's letter to Onegin. Then the talk goes on. 

S. B. I can’t help agreeing with those who call your voice golden, magical, and 

you’re a superb actress at that! 

R. F. An opera singer is supposed to be an actor, too. It was Shalyapin and many 

others who strongly insisted upon it. 

S. B. You are quite right. Now it’s a universally accepted requirement. But to go 

back to singing, when did you decide to make it your profession? 

R. F. I was brought up in a family of teachers of opera singing. But I didn’t realize 

I could be an opera singer before I was eighteen. My mother was very hap¬ 
py about it and helped me a lot. Then I received a special education at one 
of the best music schools in America, something like your conservatory. 

S. B. Is it true that you were invited to sing jazz? 

R. F. Oh, it was when I was still a student, and I’m glad I didn’t accept the invita¬ 

tion. 

S. B. So you don’t like jazz? 

R. F. Yes, I do. I love it, and I sometimes sing it. It’s my hobby. But it’s different 

from singing opera. It requires a different technique and you have to learn 
it if you want to sing jazz or anything written in that style. 

The screen shows R.F. singing Summer Time from Gershwin's Porgy and 
Bess. 

S. B. Wonderful! It’s such a pity we haven’t got much time left. I do hope it’s not 

your last visit to Russia and we’ll meet again soon. Thank you very much 
for the interview. 

11. Have you seen or heard any interviews with famous musicians recently? 
Who was interviewed and who was the interviewer? What was the inter¬ 
view about? Was it interesting for you? 
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Treat the Earth well. It wasn’t given to you 
by your parents, it was loaned* to you by your 
children. 

Lee Talbot, American ecologist and geographer 


Discuss this before you read the text. 

1. How do you understand the epigraph to this unit? 

2. Are you interested in environmental** problems? 

3. Do you think the world’s climate has changed in the last few years? 
What are, in your opinion, the reasons for these changes? 

4. The ecological problems aren’t the problems of ordinary people. Only 
governments have the opportunities to solve them. Do you agree? Give 
your reasons. 

5. What can people do to protect the environment? 

6. Have you ever heard of Greenpeace ? What kind of organization is it? 


PART 1 

® Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 114 will help you. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO LIVE IN A GREENER WORLD 

Astronomers these days can do the most amazing things. There isn’t 
much in the universe far beyond our solar system that they cannot find when 
they want to. They can find out the size and the character and even potential 
habitability of planets so distant from the Earth that it would take half a million 
years to get there in a spaceship. Some scientists think that there must not 
only be life in other galaxies, but even thinking beings like humans, who live 
longer than us and have more advanced civilizations. 

But if we restrict ourselves to our solar system and try to get all the 
available scientific information about it, we will be disappointed to learn that 
our Mother Earth is the only inhabited planet among those that orbit the Sun. 


* Loan [launj v AaBaTb bmmmn, syn. lend, ant. borrow, n ccyaa, 3aeM. 

** Environmental (in,vai3ran'menl3l] adj othocslummcs k onpyxatomeii cpeae, environment n 
OKpyxaioiuafl cpefla. 
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Now, a natural question is why aren’t any other planets inhabited? Why isn't 
there at least any primitive life on them? 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to assert that the planets within the 
scope of the solar system have been explored fairly well, and according to the 
modern range of scientific findings, none of them can have any life on it for 
several reasons. To simplify the scientific language it would be enough to say 
that some are too big, others are too small, none have the right structure, some 
are too far from the Sun and correspondingly too cold, others are too close to it 
and, naturally, too hot. There is neither water nor atmosphere on any of them. 

So aren’t we lucky to inhabit a planet that has all the necessary properties 
for life, and even very advanced forms of life to emerge and evolve? 

Our mother planet makes us rememberfrom time to time that it isn’t exactly 
a paradise. There are floods and storms, merciless frosts and unbearable heat 
and other unpleasant surprises caused by natural reasons. 

However, we have realized that we ourselves have a very damaging effect 
on the condition of the Earth, caused by the way we live our lives today. Pollution 
from cars, factories and power stations is causing harmful greenhouse 
gases to build up in the Earth’s atmosphere. These gases prevent heat from 
escaping - they trap heat, and as a result our planet is getting warmer. This 
process is known as global warming. 


HOW MUCH WARMER IS THE EARTH LIKELY TO BECOME?* 

Scientists predict that if no major efforts are undertaken to reduce the 
greenhouse gas emissions by 2100, the Earth’s average surface temperature 
will increase in the range of 1.4* - 5.8* C. Even if we stopped emitting heat¬ 
trapping gases immediately, the climate would not stabilize for many decades 
because the gases we have already released into the atmosphere will stay 
there for years or even centuries. 


WOULD A TEMPERATURE RISE OF A COUPLE 
DEGREES REALLY CHANGE THE GLOBAL CLIMATE? 

In the last 10,000 years the Earth’s average temperature hasn't varied by 
more than 1,0*C. An increase of a few degrees won’t simply make for pleasantly 
warmer temperatures around the globe. Even a modest rise of 1.5 *C could 
have dramatic effects. As a result the ice at the North and South Poles is going 
to melt, and sea levels and sea temperatures are going to rise. Both processes 


* How much warmer is the Earth likely to become?; Would a temperature rise of a couple 
degrees really change the global climate? // http://www.wikipedia.org/ 
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lead to serious flooding and violent storms in many parts of the world. In other 
places there is going to be less rain, and the land may be turned into desert. 

Scientists predict that continued global warming over the next 100 years 
will have a severe impact on many forests and other natural ecosystems and 
result in greater threats to human health. 

(to be continued) 


New Words 

amazing [s'meizir)] adj nopa3me/ibHbiM, yflMBMTe/ibHbiM 
universe [ju:mv3:s] n BceneHHan, Mnpo3flaHne 
beyond [bi'jond] adv, prep 3a npefle/iaMM 
habitability [.hajbita'bilati] n npuroflHocTb k obmaHWO 
galaxy ['gslaksi] n ranaxTuxa 
restrict [ri'stnkt] v orpaHMHUBaTb 
inhabit [in'hjebit] vxurb, obmaTb, 3acenrrrb 
simplify ['simplifai] vynpocniTb 
property [’propati] n 1) co6cTBeHHocTb 

2) omumiTe/ibHan nepTa, ocobeHHocTb, cbomctbo 
paradise ['pzeradais] n paw, pa&cxoe Mecro 
greenhouse [’grknhaus] n opaHxepen, Tervniua 
greenhouse effect napHMKOBbiii 3<t><J>eicT 
prevent [pri'ventj v npeAOTBpamaTb, He flonycxaTb 
predict [pn'dikt] v npaAcxa3UBaTb, npeACxa3aTb 

major [’meidp] ad; 3HanwTe/ibHbiii, rnaBHUH, nepeocTeneHHoii BaxHoc™ 
reduce [n'dju:s] vyMeHbUjaTb, noHMxaTb, coxpatuaTb 
emission n BbiAeneHue, Bbibpoc 

emit [I'mit] v Bbme/iHTb (cbct, Tenno, 3anax m t. n.), BwOpacbiBaTb, M3BepraTb 
(nenen, aum, naBy) 

stabilize [’steibalaiz] vcTa6n/in3npoBaTb(cB) 

make lor (phrasal verb) cnocofxrrBOBaTb, co/teiicTBOBaTb 

melt V T3BTb 

severe [siVis] adj crpornii, cypoBbiw, ajj. xpynHbivi, omyrMMbitf 
impact ['impaektj n cunbHoe B03fleMCTBne, B/msHMe 
result in [n'zAlt] npMBOflMTb (k HeMy-/in6o), Bbi3biBaTb 
s yn. cause, bring about 
threat [0ret] n yrpo3a 

Questions for discussion. 

1. Why, according to the text, aren’t there any inhabited planets except 
the Earth in the solar system? 
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2. What are the properties of a place (a planet, etc.) that are necessary 
for life to emerge and evolve? 

3. What is global warming? 

4. What is causing harmful greenhouse gases to build up in the Earth’s 
atmosphere? 

5. What will happen if nothing is done to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions? 

6. Would the climate stabilize if we stopped the emission of heat-trapping 
gases immediately? How long would it take to stabilize the climate? 

7. What are the effects of global warming? Why are they called dramatic? 

8. Why can global warming result in greater threats to human health? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1. ...b ApyrMx rajiaxTmcax He TO/ibxo Ao/mwa cymecTBOBaTb *M3Hb, ho 
A axe m xcMBbie cymecTBa, noAo6Hbie /ikjahm... 

2. Ho ec/iM Mbi orpaHMHMMCn HaweM Co/iHenHOM CMCTeMOM... 

3. ...Mbi 6yaeM paaonapoBaHu, y3HaB... 

4. ...cpeAM APyrwx nnaHeT, BpamaroiuMxcn Boxpyr co/iHua. 

5. rioneMy Ha hmx HeT, no xpaMHeii Mepe, npMMMTMBHbix (J>opM *m3hm? 

6. EAea an 6bino 6bi npeyBe/iMseHMeM yTBepxcAaTb, hto b npefle/iax Co/i- 
HeHHOM CMCTeMbl... 

7. YnpOCTMB H3blK Hay KM, 6bmO 6bl AOCTSTOMHO CKa3aTb... 

8. Hm Ha OflHOM M3 HMX HeT HM BOAbl, HM aTMOC(|)epbl. 

9. ...M Acixe C/lOXCHbie Cj)OpMbl XCM3HM MOryT B03HMKaTb M pa3BMBaTbCH? 

10. ...HaUJMM COBpeMeHHbJM 0bpa30M XCM3HM... 

11 . 3arp«3HeHMe OKpyxcatouieM cpeAU ot aBTOMauiMH, 33 Boaob m 3/ieK- 
TpocTanuMM npMBOAMT k TOMy, hto b 3eMHotf aTMoc4>epe CKan/lMBa- 
lOTcn BpeAHbie napHMKOBbje ra3bi. 

12. ...ecnM He 6yAyT npeAnpMHwrbi 3HaHMTeJibHbie yCM/iMfl no coxpame- 
HMK3... 

13. Aa*e ec/iM 6bi Mbi HeMeAfleHHO nepecTann BbibpacbiBaTb b aTMOC()>e- 
py ra3bi, 3aA6p*MBaiomMe Ten/io, ioimmst 6bi He CTa6M/iM3MpoBancn 
b TeneHMe AecrmmeTMM... 

14. YBe/iMneHMe TeMnepaTypbi Ha Hecxo/ibxo rpaAycoB He 6yaeT npocTO 
cnoco6cTBOBaTb npMHTHOMy noTenneHMKD Ha Been nnaHeTe. 

15. ...npoAonxatomeecn r/iobanbHoe noTenneHMe b TeseHMe noc/ieAyio- 
lumx 100 /ieT npMBeAeT k xcecTOKOMy bo3ag^ctbmkd Ha MHorne neca, 
ecTecTBeHHbie axocMCTeMbi m yBe/iMHMT yrpo3y aAopoBwo ne/iOBeKa. 
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VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 

idea of how these words can be used. 

loan n, v 

1. A loan is a sum of money you borrow, for example, from a bank. You 
usually have to pay interest (npoueHT) on a loan. 

2. The government had to make a further loan of $3.3 m to improve the 
country's economic situation. 

3. The money which has been loaned to city councils by the central 
government can be repaid at a low rate of interest. 


Don’t mix up! 

percent (also percent (%) - npoqeHT, opHa coTan sacTb 

percentage - npoueHTHoe oTHOiueHue 

interest - npoueHT, HaHMcneHMe Ha Bxnap (b 6aHxe) 

I agree with you a hundred percent. 

A high percentage of married women have part-time jobs. 
The interest on the loan is 16.5 % per year. 


amaze v, amazement n, amazing adj, amazingly adv 

1. If something amazes you, it surprises you so much that you find it 
almost impossible to believe it. 

2. If you describe something as amazing, you mean that it causes you to 
feel (makes you feel) great surprise or wonder and admiration. 

3.1 was amazed to hear that Bill was appointed the top manager. 

4. London is an amazing city, isn't it? 

5. When you are in Italy, don't fail to visit Venice. You will, no doubt, be 
amazed by its unique beauty. 

6. Our holiday was amazingly cheap. 

beyond prep 

1. My friends are going to move to a new house far beyond the boundaries 
of the city. 

2.1 was amazed by the beauty of the forest beyond the river. 

3. Do you realize that your new responsibilities will go beyond computers 
and visitors? 

4. The situation has changed beyond recognition (our expectations). 

5. How she manages to combine her numerous routine duties with sports 
and entertainment is beyond me. 

6. The recent success of our local Greenpeace organization was beyond 
our wildest dreams. 
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restrict v, restricted adj, restriction n 

1. The number of students joining these faculties is going to be 
restricted. 

2. The sale of alcohol is going to be restricted by law to people under the 
age of eighteen. 

3. I’m going to restrict myself to one cigarette a day. 

4. A restricted document or place is one that the authorities wish to keep 
secret. Only people with special permission are allowed to read a 
restricted document or visit a restricted place. 

5. Can press freedom be restricted? 

6. The speaker restricted her remarks to (only talked about) the problems 
of health care. 

7. The 1986 law imposed new financial restrictions on private com¬ 
panies. 

8. Some of those restrictions were lifted a few years later. 

9. Speed restrictions were lifted once the road works were completed. 

simplify v, simplification n 

1. The government is going to simplify the tax laws. This simplification is 
of major importance to tax payers. 

2. I’m going to simplify my stories for very young children. 

3. Textbooks can’t be simplified at the expense of their educational and 
scientific value. 

property n 

1. As an uncountable noun ‘property’ means the thing or things people 
own, including land and buildings, (e.g. private property, personal 
property, lost property) 

2. Property prices have gone up recently. 

3. The word property meaning a building, a piece of land or both is often 
used as a countable noun. (i.e. with an indefinite article and in plural, 
especially by lawyers or estate agents (Sr.) or realtors (Am.). 

e.g. Several properties in this street are going to be sold. 

4. In its other meaning the word ‘property’ is countable and means a 
quality that belongs naturally to something. 

e.g. Some new properties of this metal have recently been discovered 
by scientists. 

prevent v, preventive adj 

1. My only idea was to prevent you from making that serious mistake. 

2. Some of these measures were necessary to prevent a destructive 
explosion. 

3. The diplomatic measures were not enough to prevent the war. 
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2.1 have read your report with great interest but you must realize that 
there’s going to be severe criticism of it during the discussions. 

3. Taking photos in that particular area was severely restricted. 

4. I’ve always wondered how people can adapt themselves to those severe 
weather conditions. 

5. Parents don’t punish their children so severely these days. 

impact [’impaekt] n, impact [im'paekt] v 

1. The increasing road traffic has a most undesirable environmental 
impact. 

2. Warnings about the danger of smoking seem to have little impact on 
heavy smokers. 

3. At the moment of impact the driver lost control of his car. 

4. Though his book was severely criticized by specialists, it turned out to 
be a success and had a great impact on the reading public. 

5. ‘To impact’ (especially Am.) means to have an impact (on). 


GRAMMAR 


■■ Different ways of expressing Future 

^ 3. Put the verb in brackets in the correct tense form (be going to, Present 
Continuous, Future Simple). 

1. Look at the clouds. It (rain). 

2. We (have) some friends to lunch on Saturday. Can you come, too? 

3.1 hope he (lend) me some money. 

4. We (take) our children to the seaside next summer. 

5. I’m sure you (like) him. 

6. “I can’t understand this letter. It’s in Spanish.” “I (call) my son and he 
(help) you." 

7. “That tree makes the house very dark.” “I quite agree with you. I (cut) 
it down.” 

8.1 (see) him tomorrow. We (meet) in the afternoon. 

9. “What you (tell) the police?" “I (tell) them the truth." 

10. They (get) married next week. 

11.1 hope he (remember) to buy some wine. 

12. “I (go) by the 6.30 train." “So am 1.1 (give) you a lift to the station.” 

13. You look frozen. Sit by the fire and I (make) you some hot tea. 

14. “I’m not quite ready I’m afraid.” “That’s OK. I (wait).” 

15. Shop assistant: “We have some very nice strawberries.” Customer: “All 
right! I (have) a kilo.” 
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16. Scientists predict that global warming (result) in a severe impact on 
many natural ecosystems. 

17. As a result of global warming the ice at the North and South Poles 
(melt) and sea levels and sea temperatures (rise). 

4. Complete the following conversations. 

Conversation 1 (in the morning) 

J. ... (you / do) anything tomorrow evening, Helen? 

H. No, why? 

J. Well, would you like to go to the cinema? The Queen is on. I want to see it 
but I don’t want to go alone. 

H. OK,... (I / come) with you. What time... (we / meet)? 

J. Well, the film ... (begin) at 8.00, so ... (I / meet) you at about 7.30 outside 
the cinema, OK? 

H. Fine.... (l/see) Mary later this evening.... (I/ask) her if she wants to come 
too? 

J. Good idea! See you tomorrow then. Bye. 

Conversation 2 (later the same day) 

H. Jenny and I... (go) to the cinema tomorrow night to see Queen. Why won't 
you come with us? 

M. I’d love to. What time... (the film / begin)? 

H. 8.00. 

M. ... (you / meet) outside the cinema? 

H. Yes, at 7.30. Is that OK for you? 

M. Yes,... (I / be) there at 7.30. 

5. Make up similar dialogues of your own. 

6. Make sentences using ‘if..., will...'. 

Examples: Scientists predict that If no major efforts are undertaken to reduce 
the greenhouse gas emissions by 2100, the Earth's average surface 
temperature will increase in the range of 1.4* - 5.8’ C. 

If the Earth's average surface temperature increases in the range of 
1.4' - 5.8'C, the climate wHI... 

If the climate changes dramatically, the ice at the North and South 
Poles will... 
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^ 7. Put the verb in brackets in the correct tense form (Future Continuous or 

Future Perfect). 

1.1 (clean) my flat tomorrow morning from 9 to 12, but I think I’ll be free in 
the afternoon. I (finish) cleaning by 12. 

2. This traffic is terrible! We’re going to be late. By the time we get to the 
airport, Bob’s plane (arrive). 

3. This time next year I (do) exactly what I am doing now. I (study) hard 
for the exams. 

4. Next year my friends (be) married for 25 years. 

5. Can I call you on Sunday at 11? Do you know what you (do)? 

6. I'm so happy! I’m going on holiday the day after tomorrow. In two days 
I (lie) on the beach in the sun. 

7. By the end of June he (graduate) from the university and in July he 
(look) for a job. 

8. Please call me soon. I (wait) for your call. 

8. Make your own predictions about the future. Use Future Continuous and 

Future Perfect tenses. 

Examples: in the 2050s robots will be doing jobs instead of people. 

By 2050 the cure for most human diseases will have been found. 

9. Complete the text choosing the words from the box. 


from, for, of, to, on, what, will, up, later 


Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson go ... a camping trip. After a good dinner 
and a bottle of wine they retire ... the night and go ... sleep. Some hours... Hol¬ 
mes wakes... and wakes... his faithful friend. 

“Watson, look... at the sky and tell me ... you can see.” 

“I can see millions and millions... stars, Holmes,” replies Watson. 

“And what do you deduce*... that?" 

Watson ponders**... a minute. 

“Well, astronomically, it tells me that there are millions ... galaxies and po¬ 
tentially, billions... planets. Meteorologically, I suspect that we... have a beauti¬ 
ful day tomorrow. Theologically, I can see that God is all-powerful and that we are 
a small and insignificant part... the universe. What does it tell you, Holmes?” 

Holmes is silent... a moment. “Watson, you're an idiot!” he says. “Some¬ 
one has stolen our tent!” 


• Deduce (from) [di'dju:s] v CAe/iaTb bmboa. 

’* Ponder (on, over, upon) ['ponda) v pa3Mbmjmm>. 
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10. Here is another song by The Beatles. Translate it into Russian, paying 
attention to the Conditional Sentences. 


CAN’T BUY ME LOVE* 

John Lennon and Paul McCartney 

I’ll buy you a diamond ring, my friend, 

If it makes you feel all right. 

I’ll get you anything, my friend. 

If it makes you feel all right. 

I’ll give you all I’ve got to give 
If you say you love me, too. 

I may not have a lot to give, 

But what I’ve got I’ll give to you, 

For I don’t care too much for money, 

For money can’t buy me love. 

1. Complete the following sentences. 

1. If it rains tomorrow, we won’t... 

2. Unless it stops raining, we’ll... 

3. He’ll pass the exam, if he... 

4. He won’t pass the exam, unless he... 

5. Certain species of animals will soon become extinct unless... 

6. You won’t be able to travel abroad if you... 

7. Unless you have a visa, you... 

8. You'll get hungry, if you... 

9. Unless you have a good breakfast, you’ll... 

10.1 won’t say anything unless... 

11 . It will be impossible to avoid pollution if we... 

12. We won’t be able to avoid pollution unless... 

® 12. Read the following dialogues. Pay attention to the use of Future Tenses. 
Who is speaking? Report the dialogues. 

#** 

A. Will you be using your car tomorrow, Dad? 

B. No. Why? 


* TeKCT necHM, onyfinHKOBaHHbtfl b HSAantw E.fl. Jte6eAHHCKO» «AnmnftCKaR i~p&mmbthk8 
b CTMxax>. M.: *AcTpe/ib*, «ACT», 2006. 
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A. May I take it? Ann asked me to give her a lift to the station. She is going 
to Bath to visit her parents. 

B. OK. You can take the car, but be careful at the wheel. The forecast says 
the roads will be icy tomorrow. 


A. Will you be passing the post office on your way to work? 

B. Yes. Why? 

A. I need some stamps. Will you get me some? 

B. I think I have some. Just a second! I'll try to find them. Oh! Here they are. 
A. Thank you, dear. 


13. Make similar dialogues of your own. 



Articles with geographical names 


^ 14 . 


Fill in the table with your own examples. Look up your dictionary to make 
sure that you pronounce the names correctly. 


NO Article 



Examples 

Your own examples 

Planets 

Mars* 


Continents 

Europe 


Countries 

Russia 


States, regions 

Central Europe, Texas 


Islands 

Corsica 


Cities, towns 

Moscow** 


Mountains 

Everest 


Lakes 

Baikal 



* the exception is the Earth 
** the exception is the Hague 


THE 



Examples 

Your own examples 

Countries 

the USA, the Czech Republic, 
the Netherlands 


Groups of islands 

the Bahamas, the British Isles 


Rivers 

the Thames 


Oceans, seas, canals 1 

the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, 
the Suez Canal 


Mountain ranges 

the Urals 
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Phrasal verbs with ‘make’ 


make for - 1) move towards something (bwcTpo npoflenraTbcn b 
H anpaB/ieHnn (nero-n.)) 

2) be likely to make something possible (npnBoanTb k (neMy-n.), 
cnocobcTBOBaTb, bnaronpusTCTBOBaib (neMy-n.) 
make ... up - invent a story, explanation (npnayMbiBaib, coHMHHTb, bu- 
ayMbiBaTb) 

make up - become friends again after you have had an argument (noMM- 
puTbca nocne ccopw) 

'make-up (n) -cosmetics (xocMeTHxa, rpuM) 
put on make-up 
remove make-up 

make up (v) - put on make-up (nom>30BaTbca kocmothkom) 


^15. 


Translate the following into English using the phrasal verbs with ‘make’. 


1 . yBe/iMH6Hne TeMnepaTypbi Ha HecKonbxo rpanycoB ho npuBeaer 
k TOMy, hto x/iMMaT Ha 3eM/ie npocTO CTaHOT Mnrne. 3to, k coxane- 
HMIO, MOX6T npMBeCTM K HenpHffTHblM nOCneflCTBMBM. 

2. y Hee nerKMii xapaxTep. OHa He mo6nT ccopMTbcn. H ec/in sto nponc- 
xoflMT, OHa CTapaeTCB no6wcTpee noMupurbce h 3a6biTb o ccope. 

3. 51 He Bepio Te6e! Tbi Bee 3TO npnayMan. 

4. 51 flyMaio, hto mu HanpaBHMcn k 03epy, xax To/ibxo BCTaHeM 3aBTpa 
yipoM. 

5. OHa roBopMT, hto He mo6nT Kpacurbcn noTOMy, hto evt neHb CHMMaTb 
KOCMBTMKy nepea CHOM. 


PART 2 

0 Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 126 will help you. 

IS GLOBAL WARMING CONNECTED TO THE HOLE IN 
THE OZONE LAYER?* 

Global warming and ozone depletion are two separate but related threats. 
Global warming and the greenhouse effect refer to the warming of the lower 

* Is global warming connected to the hole in the ozone layer?; is there anything we can do 
about global warming?; Will responding to global warming be harmful to the economy? // http://www. 
wikipedia.org/ 
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part of the atmosphere (also known as the ‘troposphere’) due to increasing 
concentrations of heat-trapping gases. By contrast, the ozone hole refers to 
the loss of ozone in the upper part of the atmosphere, called the stratosphere. 
This is of serious concern because stratospheric ozone blocks incoming ultra¬ 
violet radiation from the sun, some of which is harmful to plants, animals, and 
humans. 

Reducing ozone-depleting gases is crucial to preventing further de¬ 
struction of the ozone layer, but eliminating these gases alone will not solve 
the global warming problem. Efforts to reduce all types of emissions will also 
be required. 


IS THERE ANYTHING WE CAN DO ABOUT GLOBAL 
WARMING? 

Yes! The most important action we can take to slow global warming is to 
reduce emissions of heat-trapping gases. Governments, individuals, and busi¬ 
nesses can all help. 

Governments can adopt a range of options for reducing greenhouse gas 
emissions, namely:. 

• encourage the use of renewable energy sources (such as wind and so¬ 
lar power); 

• increase taxation on the use of oil and coal; 

• protect and restore forests, which naturally balance the amount of car¬ 
bon dioxide in the atmosphere. 

Individuals can reduce the need for fossil fuels (coal and oil) and often 
save money by: 

• driving less and driving more fuel-efficient and less-polluting cars (the 
so-called ‘green’ cars); 

• using energy-efficient appliances; 

• using less electricity in general. 

Businesses can increase efficiency and save substantial sums by doing 
the same things on a larger scale. 


WILL RESPONDING TO GLOBAL WARMING BE 
HARMFUL TO THE ECONOMY? 

Investing in green practices and technologies may mean that additional 
expenditure taken on by the businesses will have a negative impact on 
the economy in the short term. But no action now will mean catastrophic 
consequences in future. Scientific research carried out recently by several 
independent environmental organizations calls this problem crucial. 
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Developed countries should seize the opportunity to take the lead in 
developing new, clean, energy-efficient technologies and help developing 
countries take a greener path to economic prosperity. All of this can be done in 
a cost-effective manner by creating jobs and new business opportunities. 

Never in the history of mankind has its future been dependent on the actions 
of one generation on such a scale. We must act quickly and responsibly to 
ensure the future for us and people who will live after us. 


New Words 

depletion [di'plirjan] n MCTomemie 

separate ['seprat] adj oTfle/ibHbiM 

refer (to) [rif3:] v OTHOCMTbcn 

troposphere ['tropasfia] n Tponoccpepa 

due to [dju:] b pe3y/ibTaTe, M3-3a 

stratosphere ['straetasfta] n CTpaioccpepa 

concern [kan's3:n] n oTHOiueHue, o3a6oweHHocTb 

crucial ['kru:Jal] adjKJ uouesofl, peiuaiomMM 

destruction [di'strAk/an] n pa3pyaieHne, yHMfTOxcGHUO 

layer ['leia] n c/iom 

eliminate [I'limineit] vyHMHToxaTb, miKBMAMpOBaTb 
adopt [a'dopt] vnpuHMMaTb 
namely ['neimli] adv a mmchho 

renewable [n'nju:abl] vcnoco6HbiM k BOccTaHOB/ieHuio, B03o6HOBnfleMbiti 

carbon dioxide ['ka:ban daiblcsaid] yr/ieKMcnbiM ra3 

fossil [TdsI] n (npupoAHoe) ncxonaeMoe 

fuel [^u:al] n Ton/niBO 

efficient [ifi/ant] adj 34xJ>eKTMBHbiM 

expenditure [ik'spenditfa] n pacxofl(w), pacxoAHbie ciaibn 6»AxceTa 

consequence [’konsikwans] n (no)cneACTBne 

seize [si:z] vcxBaimb, He ynycrviTb, out BOcnonb3oaaTbCH 

generation [.dpna'reijan] n noxoneHne 

responsibly [ri'sponsabli] adv OTBeTCTBeHHO 

ensure [in'/us] vobecnewHBaTb 

Questions for discussion. 

1. Why do you think global warming and ozone depletion are two separate 
but related threats? 

2. What are the lower and the upper parts of the atmosphere called? 

3. Why is the loss of ozone in the stratosphere of serious concern to the 
scientists? 
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4. What, according to the text, can governments, individuals, and 
businesses do about global warming? 

5. What do you yourself do to help soive environmental problems? Do you 
feel your responsibility to future generations? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 
better Russian translations). 

1. Tnoba/ibHoe noien/ieHwe m MCTomeHne o30HOBoro c/ion - flBe pa3- 
/uiMHbie, ho B 3anM0CBH3aHHbie yrpo3u. 

2. 3to Bb)3biBaeT cepbe3Hy» 03a6oseHHOCTb... 

3. rioTpebyioTcn Tatoxe m ycn/iMa pjw CHM*eHna scex bmaob speAHbix 

Bbl 6 pOCOB. 

4. ...noompnTb ncno/ib30BaHne B0306H0B/meMbtx hctomhhkob 3Heprnn... 

5. ...yBenHHMTb Hanorn Ha Mcno/ib30BaHne HecpTM h yrna... 

6. ...oxpaHATb m BoccTaHaBnHBaTb neca, xoiopwe ecTecTBeHHWM o6pa- 
30M noflAepxcMBaiOT banaHC yr/iexMc/ioro ra3a b aTMOC<J>epe. 

7. ...MeHbine nonb3yncb aBTOMo6nneM m ncnonb3yn 6onee 3<t)4>eKTMB- 
Hbie m MeHee 3arpfl3Hmoiune cpeAy aBTOMo6nnn... 

8. ...ncnonb3yn 3Heproc6eperatomne ObrroBbie npn6opbi. 

9. ...b 6o/ibmeM MacmTa6e. 

10. ...6yAeT oxa3biBaTb HeraTMBnoe B/iMHHkie Ha axoHOMwcy b 6nnxaiiujeM 
nepcnexTMBe. 

1 1 . Ho 6e3A6HCTBne ceiiHac 6yAOT HMeTb KaTacTpo<t>MHecKMe nocneA- 
ctbhh b CyAymeM. 

12. Bee 3 to MoxceT 6brrb CAenaHo 3 kohommhhum cnocobOM, nyreM co- 
3A3HMB HOBbIX pabOHMX MeCT M B03M0XH0CTeil RHU 6M3HeCa. 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

deplete v, depletion n 

1. To ‘deplete’ means to reduce something that is available. 

2. If we continue to deplete the Earth's natural resources, we will cause 
serious damage to the environment. 

3. The country’s financial reserves will be rapidly depleted if the government 
ignores recommendations given by outstanding economists. 
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4. The last holiday has seriously depleted my bank account. 

5. The depletion of food reserves caused starvation and diseases among 
the first settlers in America. 

separate v, separate adj, separately adv 

1. On two separate occasions I’ve had to ask my lawyer for advice. 

2. He had his public life and his private life, and as far as possible he tried 
to keep them separate. 

3. You can’t separate (consider independently) morality from politics. 

4. Her parents separated when she was six and officially divorced a couple 
of years later. 

5. These two problems should be dealt with separately. 

refer v, reference n 

1.1 referred to a history book to find out all the necessary dates. 

2. He spoke for an hour without once referring to his notes. 

3. In her autobiography she often refers to her schoolteacher of 
literature. 

4. (business) With (further) reference to our previous correspondence we 
wish to inform you that... 

5. Academic books and articles usually have a list of references at the end 
to tell you where the author found the information. 

6. I’m applying for a new job and I hope my ex-boss will give me a 
reference. 

due adj, due to 

1. The train is due at 8.10. 

2. (expected) The next meeting is due to be held in three month's time. 

3. (owed as a debt or a right - npuHUTaibcn, 6biTb nonoxeHHUM) That 
money is due to him for his share of the job. 

4. (because of) The accident was due to the fog. 

5. All these problems will be dealt with in due course. 

concern n, v, concerning prep 

1. “As to joining the local Greenpeace team, that’s your concern (= ...your 
own business)." 

“I think it’s of some concern to us all." (...b Kaxoii-To cieneHM xaca- 
eicn...) 

2. As far as I’m concerned (= As for me), I’m going to do as much as I can 
for the Greenpeace movement. 

3. All the parties concerned are invited to take part in the discussion. 

4. Where the children are concerned (as to dealing with children) she has 
amazing patience. 
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5. I’m sure nearly everything concerning the problem you’re interested in 
can be found on the Internet. 

crucial adj, crucially adv 

1. Something that is crucial (an event, a decision, a moment, an impact, 
etc) is extremely important because everything else depends on it. 

2. This is going to be a crucial decision for the educational institutions 
because it concerns all the spheres of education. 

3. The majority of those present enthusiastically supported his project, 
and this played a crucial role in his political career. 

4. This case will be crucially (= extremely) important for other people who 
have suffered from the new drug (medicine). 

destruction n, destructive adj, destroy v 

1. There is a danger that weapons of mass destruction might be used in 
the conflict. So it’s of crucial importance that the conflict should be 
stopped. 

2. Preserving peace is of crucial importance for all the countries on the 
Earth because modern weapons have an extremely high destructive 
force (power). 

3. Many parents are very concerned about the destructive effects that 
some modem films may have on their children. 

4. Most of that part of the city was destroyed during the war. 

eliminate v, elimination n 

1. “Eliminating corruption in all spheres of social life is of crucial importance 
for us all,” said the speaker. 

2. The detectives eliminated the possibility that it could have been an 
accident because the crime was so well timed. 

3. The team was eliminated (= defeated and so unable to continue) after 
the second round of the competition. 

adopt v 

1. The new tax would force companies to adopt energy-efficient 
measures. 

2. Besides their own three children they have two adopted ones - a boy 
and a girl. 

efficient adj, efficiently adv, efficiency n 

1. The city’s transport system is said to be one of the most efficient in 
Europe. 

2. We need someone really efficient who can organize the office and make 
it work efficiently. 
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3. She runs her small business very efficiently. 

4. The efficiency («K034xt>nuneHT none3Horo fleMCTBMH*) of a machine or 
an engine is the difference between the amount of energy it requires to 
work and the amount that comes out in the form of movement. 

expenditure n 

1. It will not be possible to repair the old houses in the city without 
considerable expenditure on repairs. 

2. A budget consists of revenues and expenditures. 

consequence(s) n 

1. The government's refusal to increase expenditure on health care has 
had undesirable consequences. 

2. If you go on drinking and smoking I’d advise you to look at the 
consequences. 

3. The consequences of the tsunami were disastrous. 

seize v 

1.1 saw him seize the woman by the arm. 

2. He seized the chance (the opportunity) with both hands. 

3. Journalists seized the opportunity provided by the liberalization to 
investigate previously taboo subjects, (to deal with subjects that used 
to be taboo) 

responsible adj, responsibly adv, responsibility n 

1.1 hope you realize that if you seize the initiative to start the campaign, 
you will be responsible for all the consequences. 

2. Her former boss wrote her a reference saying that she was an efficient 
and responsible worker. 

3. Many big companies that have been destroying the environment are 
now becoming more responsible for the way they operate. 

4. A sense of responsibility is absolutely necessary for anyone, especially 
for a politician. 

5. We decided to act on our own responsibility. 

6.1 am sure Miss Hobson will take her responsibilities as the head teacher 
very seriously. 

7. The company has a responsibility to its shareholders, doesn't it? 

ensure v 

1. It’s our responsibility to ensure that the project finishes on time. 

2. It’s the responsibility of the police to ensure law and order. 

3. The 2-0 (two - nil) victory today has ensured our team a place in the 
Cup Final. 
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3. Complete the text, choosing the words from the box. 


layer, inhabitants, decisive, severely, effort, unpredictable, although, 
crucial, inevitably, assert, opinion, consequences, agreed, survived, 
due, end 


Little Ice Age* 

We have every reason to expect the most dramatic ... of global warming, 
both predictable and .... Doing all in our power, putting in every ... to decrease 
the speed of global warming is, no doubt, the most... problem, mankind is faced 
with today. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the Earth has already ... climate 
changes that were not less dramatic for its ... . The nature of the other well- 
known climate change was diametrically opposed to global warming. It was 
global cooling. The most recent period of this kind is called the Little Ice Age. 
... there is no scientifically ... opinion concerning the beginning of the Little Ice 
Age, there is a consensus that it only ended in the mid-19 th century. 

The Little Ice Age brought bitterly cold winters to many parts of the world. 
Rivers and lakes were frozen, fields were covered with a thick ... of snow, which 
... affected the crops. The most... affected social group of people was the peas¬ 
ants. Some historians ... that famine, diseases and massive deaths resulted in 
important political events, such as the French Revolution of 1789. 

Beginning with 1850, the world’s climate began warming again and the 
Little Ice Age may be said to have come to an ... at that time. Some global warm¬ 
ing critics believe that the Earth's climate is still recovering from the Little Ice 
Age and that human activity is not the ... factor in present temperature trends. 

However, the prevailing scientific... on climate change is that warming over 
the last 60 years is caused primarily by the increased proportion of CO 2 in the 
atmosphere ... to human activity. History shows that we have a good chance to 
survive global warming. A lot depends on ourselves. 

4. Read the text and discuss it in class. 

Do You Know? 

Antonio Stradivari, the famous violinmaker, produced his instruments 
during the Little Ice Age. It has been proposed** that the colder climate caused 
the wood used in his violins to be denser than in warmer periods, contributing 
to the superb tone of Stradivari’s instruments. 


* http://www.wikipedia.org/ 

** Proposed 3jj. npennonaratb. 
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Some painters were inspired by unusually severe winters and created won¬ 
derful winter paintings. Most of them appeared during the hundred-year period 
from 1565 to 1665. 

Here is the famous winter painting by Pieter Brueghel the Elder (about 
1525-1569) Hunters in the Snow (1565). 


5. Describe the picture. 


6. Translate the following conversations into English. 


A. Ha ynupe oseHb xonoano, aa? 

B. R a. Ho no nporH03y k KOHpy Heaenw noTenneeT. 

A. flpaBAa? Ec/im noTenneeT v\ He 6yaeT aoxan, Mbi noeaeM 3a ropoa- 


*** 

A. Kaxan 6bina noroaa b flOHaoHe? 

B. MHe noBe3/io. Bbino oseHb Tenno m cyxo. A 3aecb? 

A. 3aecb 6bma oTBpaTMTe/ibHan noroaa. BpeMeHaMnaaxe men CHer. 




B. A iokom nporH03 Ha cneflyiomyto He/;anio? 

A. XonoAHaa norofla npoAepxwTcn bcio neAento. 


Part 2 


*** 

A. riocMOTpM, <aKne nepHbie Tynn! Co6npaeTca cH/ibHUH AOXAb. 

B. Aa. A a ocTaBM/ia AOMa 30htmk. KaK a Ao6epycb ao aomb b CM/ibHUM 
AO*Ab 6e3 30HT3? 

A. He BoaHyiica, a Te6a noABe3y. 

7. Complete the following sentences. Put the verb in brackets in the correct 
tense form. 


1. She’ll be delighted when she (hear) this. 

2. He (be) here before you go. 

3. He (ring) up when he arrives in England? 

4. Stay here till the lights (turn) green. 

5. As soon as she (learn) to type on the computer, I’ll give her the job. 

6. When the Queen (arrive) the audience will stand up. 

7. When you look at yourself in the mirror you (see) what I mean! 

8. As soon the holidays begin, this beach (become) very crowded. 

9. Don’t forget to turn on the lights before you (leave) the house. 

10. When it (get) warm enough, I’ll turn off the heating. 

11. The computer (not start) until you press this button. 

12. Don’t count on a salary increase before you actually (get) it. 



Real and Unreal Conditions 


Examples: The forecast says it’ll get warmer. If the forecast is correct, we’ll go 
to the country. 

The forecast says it’ll be cooler tomorrow. That’s a pity. I wish 
it got warmer. If it got warmer tomorrow, we would go to the 
country. 

8. Complete the following sentences and translate them into Russian. What 
is the difference between the phrases in each pair? Think of situations 
when each phrase can be said. 

1. If you find a wallet in the street, what...? 

If you found a wallet in the street, what...? 

2. If you take more exercise, you... 

If you took more exercise, you... 

3. If our team wins, we... 

If our team won, we... 
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4. If you give up smoking, you... 

If you gave up smoking, you... 

5. If they offer me the job, I... 

If they offered me the job, I... 

6. If they don't fulfill their obligations, we... 

If they didn't fulfill their obligations, we... 

7. If he is here right now, he... 

If he were here right now, he... 

® 9. Read the poem. Compare Conditional Sentences. 

WILL YOU COME?* 

by Edward Thomas (1878-1917), 

Anglo- Welsh poet and journalist 

Will you come? 

Will you come? 

Will you ride 
So late 
At my side? 

Oh, will you come? 

Will you come? 

Will you come 
If the night 
Has a moon, 

Full and bright? 

Oh, will you come? 

Would you come? 

Would you come 
If the noon 
Gave light, 

Not the moon? 

Beautiful, would you come? 

Would you have come? 

Would you have come 


* Tbkct nosMbi, ofiyOnucoeaMHbifl b h3ashmh E.fl. /letaAMHCKOft «AHmnftcKafl rpaMMBTWta 
b CTWxax*. M.: «AcTpe/it»», •ACT*, 2006. 
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Without scorning*, 

Had it been 
Still morning? 

Beloved, would you have come? 

If you come 
Haste and come, 

Owls have cried; 

It grows dark 
To ride. 

Beloved, beautiful, come. 

01 0. Bruce and John are neighbours and close friends. They live next to each 
other in typically English two-storey houses. They are both retired, so 
they can afford to have a friendly chat in their gardens before breakfast. 

Bruce. Hello, old chap! Nice morning, isn’t it? Not a single cloud in the sky. 
John. Hmm. Unusual for this time of the year, eh? By the way, have you read 
today’s paper? 

Bruce. No, not yet. What do they write? 

John. Well, something having to do with this unusually warm weather. Global 
warming! We are going to receive a ‘green pledge (afl. o6n3aTenbCTBo) 
card’ from the government. 

Bruce. What is it? Why is it ‘green’? A pledge to pay taxes ahead? 

John. No, Bruce, not yet. This time we are asked to combat climate change and 
do more for the environment. 

Bruce. And I’ve just started enjoying life without an umbrella! 

John (producing a newspaper clipping out of his pocket). Well, just listen: 
“Families will be encouraged to drive their cars less, recycle their house¬ 
hold waste, properly turn off televisions and computers, save energy and, 
to make the long story short, become more ‘future friendly”. I think it makes 
sense. Do you? 

Bruce. I must read it myself. Then I’ll tell you what I think about it. Let's go to 
our dear pub this evening and listen to what other people say. By the way, 
old Peter will be playing the piano all the evening. This occasion can’t be 
missed! Let’s go and relax a bit. Global warming can wait. Agreed? 

John. Right! Till evening then! 

11. Report the dialogue, observing all the rules of indirect speech. 


• Scorn v npe3npaTb, n npe3peHne. 
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® 12. Read the story. Guess the meaning of the words you don’t know. Answer 

the questions following the story. 

The Landing On Planet XI0* 

The spaceship fired its front rockets and slowed down. The flight had last¬ 
ed for five years. The crew had spent ten years training before the flight began. 
Now was the moment of truth. Would their work and the scientific calculations 
triumph, or had everything been wasted? 

The crew felt tense. On the spaceship you could have heard a pin drop. 
The scientists had calculated that planet XI0 consisted mainly of hydrogen and 
oxygen, was it possible that some primitive form of life existed upon it? 

The spaceship was just entering XIO’s atmosphere. The President was 
speaking to the crew. He wished them good luck and a safe return home. Would 
they ever get home, thought the crew, as they remembered the homes and fami¬ 
lies that they had not seen for five years? 

The spaceship came through the atmosphere of XI0, slowed by the for¬ 
ward rockets. The scientists had told them to try to aim for a firm landing place. 
The scientists had also identified areas of XI0 where there was a large amount 
of light, and they had told the crew to try to land in such an area, as it was likely 
to be warmer than a darker place would be. A warm place would make it pos¬ 
sible to work outside in light spacesuits, instead of the heavy insulated ones that 
would otherwise be needed. 

The captain was looking at his radar screen. He ordered his assistants to 
change the spaceship’s direction. “Look!” said a member of the crew, pointing 
out of the large window. The crew stared: they could see an XI0 creature in an 
aircraft looking at them. Full of excitement, they rushed to the radio to tell the 
President that there was life on XI0. Other aircraft flew along. The crew noticed 
red flashes coming from their wings, but the missiles they fired exploded harm¬ 
lessly against the strong sides of the spaceship. 

“Full speed ahead!” ordered the captain. He thought it would be a good 
thing not to stay too near the aircraft in case they had more dangerous we¬ 
apons. 

The captain was looking for a landing ground. He studied his instruments. 
He wanted a place where there was solid ground. The crew watched him ner¬ 
vously. “Ah! At last!” thought the captain. He had found an ideal place to land. 
He fired a side rocket. The big spaceship went into its landing and slowly began 
to glide towards the surface of the mysterious planet. 

With a slight bump, the spaceship landed. The captain went to the radio 
and said proudly: “Mr President, we are on the surface of another world!” 


• Evans J.F. The Landing on Planet X10 // Club, 1984. 
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“Captain, I congratulate you,” replied the wise old President. “What can 
you see?” 

Trembling with excitement, the captain replied: 

“It is dark, but there are many small lights. There are many creatures star¬ 
ing at the spaceship. They seem to be hostile. They are jumping up and down. 
Some of them are shouting... Now they have stopped shouting. A chief or leader 
is approaching. He is wearing black clothes and a tall hat. He is about to speak. 
I will ask him to speak slowly so that our scientists can try to understand what he 
says .... Now he has spoken. He has said: “This is Piccadilly Circus. Parking is 
strictly forbidden!" 


Answer these questions. 

1. How long did it take the crew to train before the spaceship was 
launched? 

2. How long did the flight last? 

3. Was there any scientific preparation for the flight? 

4. How do you understand the words ‘you could have heard a pin drop’? 

5. What had the scientists calculated before the spaceship was 
launched? 

6. Which country did the spaceship belong to (Russia, China, North Korea, 
Great Britain, the United States)? Justify your choice. 

7. What did the President say to the crew? 

8. How can you describe the emotions of the crew before the landing? 

9. What was the function of the forward rockets? 

10. What temperature on the surface of planet XI0 did the scientists 
expect? 

11. What kind of aircraft, do you think, the crew saw through the large 
window? 

12. Why was the captain’s order “Full speed ahead!”? 

13. Was the landing successful? 

14. Where did they land? 

15. Do you find the story humorous? If you do, say why? 

^.13. Translate the following newspaper article into English. 

Ec/im 6bi KTo-HMbyAb nocnopn/i (Aepxan napw), hto hm Ha KaxoM-mibo 
Apyrotf n/iaHeie, xpoMe 3eM/in, HeT xh3hh, oh, cxopee Bcero, 3 to napn 6bi 
nponrpan, noTOMy hto acTponoMbi HeAaBHo oncpbi/iH n/iaHeTy, KOTOpan 4>ax- 
THHecxH obnaAaeT BceMM cBOHCTeaMH, HeobxoAHMbiMH ajih cymecTBOsaHun 
Ha Heil XH3HM. 
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nnaHeTa b n«Tb pa3 Taxenee 3eMnn n BpauvaeTca Boxpyr KpacHoro xap- 
Jinxa (Dwarf), Ma/ieHbxoro «co/iHua». HecMOTpq Ha cbo* Ma/ibtM pa3Mep, 3to 
•coflHLte* Bbt/tenneT aocTaTOHHo Teruia nr in Toro, HTo6bi TeMnepaTypa Ha no- 
BepxHocni 3Toii ruiaHeTbt 6bina noaoOHOM TeMnepaType noBepxHOcm 3eMnn. 

Ha ruiaHeTe MMeeTcn BOfla h, cooTBeTCTBeHHo, xaxan-To aTMOc0epa. 
Bot noweMy yseHue He MCtaiosawT bo3Moxhocth cymecTBOBaHMB HexoTopux 
4>OpM JXM3HM Ha Hefi. OflHaXO Obl/lO 6bl Hpe3Bb(HaMHO TpyflHO y3HaTb, Tax /1M 3TO 
na caMOM fle/ie. 

flnaneTa HaxoflMTca Aa/iexo 3a npeAe/iaMM CofiHenHOft CMdeMw Ha pac- 
ctobhmm oxo/io 200 Tpwi/iMOHOB xmioMetpoe ot 3eM.nn! 



UNIT SIX 


The end justifies the means. 
Publius Syrus (42 BC - ?), 
Roman poet and painter 


Parti 


Discuss this before you read the text. 

1. Are you interested in art? 

2. Do you often visit museums, art galleries and exhibitions? 

3. Have you ever been to Rome? Did you go to any museums there? 

4. What do you know about the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow? 
Who was its founder? 

5. Why do you think people are still amazed by the beauty of ancient works 
of art? 

6. What do you appreciate more: ancient paintings and sculpture or mo¬ 
dern art? Why? 

7. Many people say they can't often understand modem art. It's easier for 
them to understand classical art. What about you? 


PART 1 

5) Read the story and make sure that you understand it. The list of new 
words on p. 142-143 will help you. 


THE CAPITOLINE VENUS* 

by Mark Tivain (1835-1910), 

American author and humorist 

CHAPTER I 

(Scene - An Artist’s Studio in Rome) 

“Oh, George, I do love you!” 

“Bless your dear heart, Mary, I know that - why is your father so obdu¬ 
rate?” 


* The Capitoline Venus // Selected Stories by Mark Twain. - M.: -huTepaTypa Ha MHOCTpaHHwx 
n3biKax», 1949. 
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“George, he means well, but art is folly to him - he only understands gro¬ 
ceries. He thinks you would starve me." 

“Oh, why am I not a money-making grocer, instead of a divinely-gifted 
sculptor with nothing to eat?" 

“Do not give up hope, George, dear - all his prejudices will vanish as soon 
as you have acquired fifty thousand dol..." 

“Fifty thousand demons! Child, I can't even pay for my board!" 

CHAPTER II 

(Scene - An Apartment in Rome) 

"My dear sir, it is useless to talk. I haven’t anything against you, but I can’t 
let my daughter marry a hash of love, art and starvation - I believe you have 
nothing else to offer." 

“Sir, I am poor, I can’t deny that. But is fame nothing? Mr Bellamy Foodie, 
of Arkansas, says that my new statue of America is a clever piece of sculpture, 
and he predicts that my name will one day be famous.” 

“What does that Arkansas idiot know about it? Fame’s nothing - the 
market price of your marble scarecrow is the thing to look at. It took you 
six months to make it, and you can’t sell it for a hundred dollars. No, sir! Show 
me fifty thousand dollars and you can have my daughter - otherwise she 
marries young Simpler. You have just six months to raise the money in. Good 
morning, sir.” 


CHAPTER III 

(Scene - The Studio) 

“Oh, John, friend of my boyhood, I am the unhappiest of men." 

“You’re a fool.” 

“I have nothing left to love but my poor statue of America - and even she 
has no sympathy for me in her cold marble countenance - so beautiful and so 
heartless. Oh, John!” 

“Oh, stupid fool! Didn’t you say you had six months to raise the money in?” 

"Six months! If I had six centuries what good would it do? How could it help 
a wretch without name, capital or friends?” 

“Idiot! Coward! Baby! Six months to raise the money in - and five will do!" 

“Are you insane? 

“Six months - an abundance. Leave it to me. I’ll raise it.” 

“What do you mean, John? How on earth can you raise such a monstrous 
sum for me?” 

“ Will you let that be my business, and not meddle? Will you leave the thing 
in my hands? Will you swear to submit to whatever I do? Will you pledge me to 
find no fault with my actions?” 
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“I am dizzy - baffled - but I swear." 

John took up a hammer and deliberately smashed the nose of America! 
He made another pass, and two of her fingers fell to the floor - another, and part 
of an ear came away - another, and a row of toes was mangled and - another, 
and the left leg, from the knee down, lay a fragmentary ruin! 

John put on his hat and departed. 

George gazed speechless upon the battered and grotesque nightmare 
before him for the space of thirty seconds, and then fell on the floor and went 
into convulsions. 

Having finished his job, John returned with a car, got the broken-hearted 
artist and the broken-legged statue aboard, and drove off, whistling low and 
tranquilly. He left the artist in his apartment, and drove off and disappeared 
down the street with the statue. 

CHAPTER IV 

(Scene - The Studio) 

“The six months will be up at two o’clock today! Oh, agony! My life is ru¬ 
ined. I wish I were dead! I had no supper yesterday. I have had no breakfast to¬ 
day. I dare not enter an eating-house. Hungry? - Don’t mention it! My landlord 
haunts me. I am miserable. I haven’t seen John since that awful day. She smiles 
at me tenderly when we meet but her merciless father makes her look in the 
other direction. Now who is knocking at the door? That villain the landlord, I’m 
sure. Come in!" 

“A thousand pardons for this intrusion. But I have prepared the beautiful 
suite of rooms below for you.” 

“Come in!” 

“I have called to say your credit at our bank, some time ago unfortunately 
interrupted, is entirely and most satisfactorily restored, and we shall be most 
happy if you apply to us for any...” 

“Come in!" 

“My boy, she is yours! She’ll be here in a moment! Take her - marry her - 
love her - be happy! God bless you both! Hip-Hip-Hur...” 

“COME IN!" 

“Oh, George, my own darling, we are saved!” 

“Oh, Mary, my own darling, we are saved - but I swear I don’t know why 
nor how!” 

(to be continued) 


Names 

Capitoline [ka'pitairiain] adj 
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Capitol ['kaepitsl] KanuToaufi (oamh m3 cbmm xo/imob, Ha xoTopbix B03 hhk 
ApeBHHii Phm) 

Venus [Virnas] BeHepa 


New Words 

obdurate ['obdjurat] adj ynpaMUft, HeycTynsMBbiii, HepcTBwfi 
folly [foil] n mynocTb, npnxoTb, npHnyAa 
groceries [’grausanz] n 6axaneMHbie npoAyKTb) 
grocer n baxa/ieMiAMK 

divinely-gifted [diVainli 'grftid] boxecTBeHHo OAapeHHbiM 

prejudice ['precfcadis] n npeAy6e*AeHMe, npeApaccyAOK 

acquire [a'kwaia] vnpno6peTaTb, no/iysaTb 

board [ba:d] n 3/j. xwibe h nHTaHHe 

hash [hsej] n MemaHHHa, CMecb 

deny [di'nai] voTpuuaTb 

marble [ma:bl] adj MpaMopHbift 

scarecrow ['skeakrau] n nyrano, oropoAHoe nyse/io 

otherwise ['Adawaiz] adv b npoTHBHOM c/iynae, HHase 

countenance ['kauntanans] n nnuo, /ihk 

raise freiz] V3M- Ao6biTb, 3apa6oTaTb (o AeHbrax) 

wretch [retf] n HecsacTHbiii, xa/iKHii Me/iOBex, GeAHflra 

coward ['kAuad] n Tpyc 

Insane [in'sein] adj HeHopManbHUM, cyMacmeAinuM 
abundance [abAndans] n M3o6n/ine, m36wtok 
meddle [medl] v BMeniHBaTbca 
swear [swea] vtcnflCTbca; pyraTbcq 
submit [sab'mit] vnoAHMHflTb(cfl), noKop«Tb<cq) 
fault ffadt] n oujMbica, bhhs, HeAOcraTOK, Aetpeicr 
faultless adj 6e3ynpeHHbiM, coBepweHHbiM 
dizzy [*dizi] adj HcnwTbiBaioutHH / nyBCTByioiAMM ro/iOBOKpyxeHMe 
I am dizzy y MeH« Kpyxmcq ro/ioBa 
smash [smaej] vpa36nBaib(c«) BApe6e3rn 
pass [po:s] n aq. nacc, ABHxeHHe pyx 
toe [tau] n na/ieu hoth 

mangle [mseggl] v xanesHTb, ypoAOBaTb, HaHocHTb yBenbq 

depart [di‘pa:t] vyxoAHTb, ye3xaib 

gaze [geiz] v npncTa/ibHo rnaAeTb, ycTaBHTbcq 

battered [bsetad] adj pa36nTbiii 

nightmare ['naitmea] n xoiuMap 

tranquilly ['trasrjkwili] ac/vcnoxotiHO, thxo 

dare [dea] v ocMe/iMBatbcq 
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haunt [hsnt] v HeoTCTynwo npecnefloeaTb 
tenderly [tendali] adv HexHO 
villain [Vital] n 3noAeM, HeraAAM 
intrusion [m'tru^an] n BTopxeHwe 

intrude BTopraTbca, BxoflMTb 6e3 npvir/iaujeHMA / pa3peujeHMa 
suite of rooms [swi:t av ru:mz] 3 , q . bo/ibwaa KBapTupa, HOMep /iiokc (b rocTM- 
HMLie) 

entirely [in'taiali] adv no/iHOCTwo, coBepweHHO, coeceM 
satisfactorily [.sartisfasktarali] adv yAOB/ieTeopuTe/ibHo 
satisfy v yflOB/ieTBOpMTb 
satisfaction n yAoaneTBOpenne 
restored [n'stord] adj BOCCTaHOB/ieHHbiM 
restore v BOCCTaHOBmb 


Questions for discussion. 

1. Do you think George is a talented artist and an American patriot? Why 
do you think so? 

2. How long did it take George to make his statue of America? 

3. Why, in spite of George's talent, didn’t Mary's father allow her to marry 
George? 

4. What does Mary’s father do? 

5. What does John do? Is he an artist like George? 

6. How did George feel when his friend smashed and mangled his beautiful 
statue? 

7. What must have happened to make George’s landlord “prepare 
the beautiful suite of rooms” for him, his bank manager “restore his 
credit” in the bank and Mary’s father give him permission to marry his 
daughter? 


EXERCISES 


1 • Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 
better Russian translations). 

1. noseMy a He 6oraH-6aKaneMmnK, a 6oxecTBeHHO-o,qapeHHbiM cxy/ib- 
nTop, KOTOpOMy Henero ecTb? 

2. riflTbcoT TbicflH nepTefi (6yxe. AbflBO/iOB)! Amta Moe! fl He Mory Aaxe 
3annaTMTb 3a Moe xn/ibe m nHTaHMe! 

3. ...CMecb jiioSbh, MCxyccTBa m ro/iofla - a noHMMaio, KpoMe aioro, 
Te6e ew Henero npeAnoxim.. 
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4. C/iaea - hmhto, pbiHOHHan ueHa TBoero MpaMopHoro nyrana - bot Ha 
HTO HaflO CMOTpeTb. 

5. Aa*e ec/ui 6bi y MeHB 6w.no inecTbCOT neT, hto h 3 Toro? HeM sto mot- 
no 6w noMOHb 6eflHflre 6e3 HMeHM, AeHer h Apy3eii? 

6. ri03B0/Ib MHe 3aHBTbCH 3THM M He BMeUiUBaMCB, XOpOLUO? n03BOJlb 
MHe B3BTb 3TO Ae/10 B CBOH pytOi! riOK/IBHHCb, HTO nOAHHHHUJbCfl MHe 
bo sceMl TopxecTBeHHO nomiBHMCb, hto He 6yAeujb npnAnpaTbC« 
k TOMy, hto q Aenaio! 

7. y MeHB KpyxHTCB ronoBa, q He 3Hao, hto noAyMaTb... 

8. B TeneHMe tphaustm cexyna Axopa* b hcmom yxace npiiCTanbHO 
CMOTpe/i Ha pa36nTbiM m He/ienuii xowMap nepeA hum, 3aTeM oh ynan 
Ha no/i h 3a6nncq b KOHBynbcuqx. 

9. 3axoHHMB CBoe aeno, Axoh Bepnyncq Ha MauniHe, nocaAHn b Hee xy- 
AOxHHxa c pa36nTbiM cepAueM m cTaTyio c pa36nTbiMM HoraMH m ot- 

6bin, TMXOHbKO H CnOKOMHO HaCBMCTblBaB. 

10. 3arnqHyn, hto6w ctca3aTb, hto Batu xpeAMT b HaiueM 6aHxe, kotopwm 
H exoTopoe BpeMq TOMy Ha3aA 6bi/i, k coxaneHmo, npepBaH, ceftnac 

Ue/IMKOM IA nOBHOCTbO H, KO BCeoGuteMy yAOB/ieTBOpeHMtO, BOCCTa- 
HOB/ieH... 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 

idea of how these words can be used. 

obdurate adj, obstinate adj, stubborn adj 

1. All these three adjectives are synonymous though ‘obdurate’ and 
‘obstinate’ are more often used in a negative sense. ‘Obdurate’ is a 
slightly old-fashioned word. ‘Stubborn’ can be used in both positive 
and negative senses. 

2. ‘Obdurate’ means extremely determined to act in a particular way and 
not to change at all, despite argument or persuasion. 

3. Most deputies remain obdurate on the question of cutting taxes. 

4. Several obdurate (very difficult to deal with) facts (differences) remain, 
preventing a compromise solution. 

5. He has an obstinate (obdurate) belief (Tynyio caMoyBepeHHOCTb) in his 
own talent. 

6. ‘Stubborn’ can be used in both positive and negative senses. 

7. As a tennis player he was known for his stubborn resistance and his 
refusal to accept defeat. 

8. He’s as stubborn as a mule, so difficult to deal with, so persistent in his 
follies! 
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divine adj 

1. Divine means ‘of, ‘from’ or ‘like’ God. 

2. Divine service means the public worship of God. 

3. Used colloquially (in everyday speech), it means excellent, very 
beautiful, etc. 

4. She’s a divine cook! 

5. The weather’s divine! 

gift n, gifted adj 

1. As a noun the word ’gift’ has two meanings: 

a) a present and 

b) a natural ability, a talent. 

2. The guide explained that the famous picture was not bought at an 
auction, it was a gift given by the artist to the gallery. 

3. Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth! ( proverb) 

4.1 wonder why she so stubbornly persists in her conviction that she has 
a gift for acting! 

5. Trevor has a gift for languages. He has learnt to speak fluent Russian 
in six months. 

6. The child is gifted, no doubt. 

prejudice n, v 

1. Racial prejudice is a stubborn problem, which won’t disappear by itself, 
we have to be persistent in fighting against it. 

2. “You can all be sure that the case will be considered without prejudice," 
the judge said to the people who had come to the courtroom. 

3. Some serious musicians used to be prejudiced against rock-n-roll, 
considering it to be just amateurish music for youngsters. 

4. Jane Austen (1775-1817) is considered a classic of English literature, 
who wrote, often humorously, about the way of life of middle class 
people of her time, in books such as Pride and Prejudice and Emma. 

acquire v, acquisition n [.aekwi'zifan] 

1. If you acquire something, you get or buy it for yourself, or you are given 
it as a gift. 

Many valuable works of art can be acquired by collectors at auctions 
arranged by such auction houses as Sotheby's [’SAdabiz] or Christie's. 

2. I've succeeded in acquiring all the information I needed to finish my 
thesis. 

3. When you acquire a skill or a habit, you learn it or develop it. 

4. Knowledge is acquired by hard work. 

5. Using a pronouncing dictionary is a habit well worth acquiring. 

6. He invited me to have a look at his latest acquisitions. 
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deny v, denial n 

1. Most people deny the existence of UFOs (unidentified flying objects). 

2. The criminal persisted in denying that he was guilty. 

3. Do you deny having been there? (= that you were there?) 

4. He denied all knowledge of the plot (3aroBop). 

5. He is rich enough to deny himself nothing (= not to deny himself any¬ 
thing). 

6. The government issued a strong denial of all the allegations of the op¬ 
position. 

7. The denial of a loan had a crucial impact on the company's activities, 
otherwise adv, conj 

1.1 don't deny that he’s stubborn, but otherwise he’s a nice person and 
a good friend. 

2. Under the Bill of Rights, a person is presumed (considered) innocent, 
until proved otherwise. 

3. You’d better phone home; otherwise your parents may be worried. 

4. If I were you, I’d write it down. Otherwise you’re likely to forget it. 

raise v 

1. The verb ’to raise’ has synonyms: ‘to lift’ (often sth heavy) and ‘to pick 
up' (usually sth light). 

2. ‘To raise’ is a transitive verb, it is followed by an object. 

3. All those for, please raise your hands. 

4. The discussion raised many important problems. 

5.1 had to raise my voice in order to make myself heard over the noise in 
the room. 

6. The announcement raised a murmur in the audience. 

7. Her parents were too busy to take care of her, so she was actually 
raised (Am.) (= brought up ( Br .)) by her grandparents. 

8. He wants to start his own business if he manages to raise (= obtain) the 
money. 


Don’t mix up 

raise (raised, raised) nepexouHbiH rnaron noflHMMaTb (c oahoto ypoBHq 
Ha Apyrotf) 

rise (rose, risen) Henepexo^HbiH maron no ah h MaTbcn, 8CTaBaTb 
He raised his eyebrows in surprise. Oh b 6o/ibiuoM yAHB/ieHHH noAHn/i 

6pOBM. 

He rose from his chair to greet the guests. Oh noAHRncn co CTyna, hto- 
6bi nonpMBeTCTBOBaTb cbohx rocTeii. . 

The Sun rises in the East and sets in the West. Co/iHue bocxoaht Ha 
BocTOxe h 3axoAHT Ha 3anaAe. 
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abundance n, abundant adj 

1. There’s an abundance of fruit in the market just now. 

2. There was an abundance of food and drink at the party. 

3. There is abundant evidence that cars have a harmful effect on the 
environment. 

4. We took an abundant supply of food with us when we went hiking in the 
mountains. 

meddle v 

1. The verb ‘to meddle' has a negative meaning. 

2.1 don’t like people meddling in my affairs (= trying to tell me what I 
should do). 

3. This experience should have taught them what happens when you 
meddle with things you don't understand properly. 

swear (swore, sworn) v 

1. The verb ‘to swear’ has two meanings: 

a) to use bad (rude / obscene) language - swear words, 

b) to state or promise that you are telling the truth or that you will do 
something that people expect you to do. 

2. It was a real shock, the first time I heard my father swear. 

3. All swear words are to be eliminated (deleted / crossed out) from the 
text. 

4. In some countries witnesses in court have to swear on the Bible. They 
must give an oath to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

5. “Do you know who was sworn in as the 42 nd President of the USA?” 
“I think it was William Jefferson Clinton, but I wouldn’t swear to it." 

submit v 

1. We protested about the changes for a long time, but in the end we had 
to submit (to give in). 

2. You must submit your application before January 1". 

3. The property developers (3acTpoMmMKM) submitted their building plans 
to the council for approval. 

fault n, faultless adj, faulty adj 

1. “Whose fault was it?” “Well, it wasn't mine, I swear!” 

2. Profits are down and the fault is (lies) in poor management. 

3. It happened through no fault of mine (his, her, etc.). 

4. Sorry, my fault! (an apology) 

5. I'm not saying that I’m a faultless secretary, but my boss is always 
meddling in my work and trying to find fault with it. 
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6. We insist that you should replace all the faulty goods at your expense. 
Otherwise we will refer the matter to arbitration. 

toe n (toes pi) 

1. We have fingers on our hands and toes on our feet. 

2. A thumb, a forefinger = an index finger, a middle finger, a ring finger, 
a little finger. 

3. ‘All fingers and thumbs’ (‘All thumbs’ (Am.) means that you use (move) 
your hands in an awkward or clumsy way. 

4. I’m all fingers and thumbs today. That’s the third plate I’ve dropped this 
morning! 

5. We’re keeping our fingers crossed (hoping strongly) that he will be 
admitted to university. 

6. He never raises (lifts) a finger to help anyone. 


GRAMMAR 


3. Do you agree with the following statements? Say “Yes" or “No” and prove 
your answer with the statement from the text. 

1. Mary’s father wasn't obdurate at all! 

2. He didn’t mind if his daughter married a poor man. 

3. John didn’t want to help his friend solve his financial problem. 

4. George immediately understood what his friend was going to do. 

4. Make questions using ‘Do you know?’ and ‘Can (could) you tell me?’ 

Example: Where is the British Museum? 

Where, do you think, the British Museum is? 

Can you tell me where the British Museum is? 

1. How far is it? 

2. What time shall we meet? 

3. Where did you park your car? 

4. Do I have to pay to park here? 

5. Is the museum open on Sundays? 

6. How long does it take to get there by bus? 

7. What kind of exhibition is it? 

8. How old is this statue? 

9. Is there a cate near here? 

10. What does this word mean? 
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5. Complete the text choosing the words from the box. 


in, since, of, until, to, on, during, for 


The Capitol 


It is one ... the most interesting architectural areas ... Rome. The whole 
complex (square and buildings) was built... the sixteenth century according ... 
Michelangelo’s [.maikal'sencfcalau] designs. 

Today the Capitol is the Town Hall (paTytna). Placed ... the Capitoline Hill, it 
had suffered... the centuries various remaking ... it assumed the present shape. 
... the ancient times it has been a very important place... the life... Rome, being 
first, a religious centre, and then, the seat... Roman Senate. 



More about Direct and Reported Speech 


^ 6 . 


Rewrite the reported conversation below in Direct Speech using the exact 
words of each speaker. 


Mary confessed to George that she loved him very much. George said 
that he knew it, but he wondered why her father was so obdurate. Mary replied 
that art was folly to her father as he only understood groceries, but he always 
meant well. She said that her father was worried about her future. He had ne¬ 
ver had any problems with money in his life and he was afraid that George 
would starve her to death. George exclaimed that it would never happen and 
promised to do his best to earn money. 

Mary admired his new statue of America and admitted that he was a di¬ 
vinely-gifted artist. George was very pleased to hear that but said he would 
prefer to be a money-making grocer instead of being a poor artist. 

Mary advised him not to give up hope. She suggested showing his new 
sculpture to a famous art critic. She said that she had met the critic at a party 
a few days before and she was impressed by his intelligence. She added that 
the critic had offered his help. Suddenly George became very jealous and said 
that he would never accept any help from anybody. He asked Mary if her father 
knew about her conversation with the critic. 

Mary denied saying even a word about it to her father. She burst into tears 
and George apologized for being so stupid. 

7. Now report Chapter II of the story. You can use the following construc¬ 
tions: ‘promise to do something’, ‘threaten to do something’, ‘suggest 
that someone should do something’. 
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8. Make sentences beginning with ‘Having...’. 

Example: John finished his job. Then he returned with a car. 
Having finished his job, John returned with a car. 


1. After he finished his work he went home. 

2. They had spent all their money. They couldn’t afford to go to restau¬ 
rants. 

3. We bought the tickets. Then we went to see the exhibition. 

4. John smashed the statue. Then he departed. 

5. After Mary had cleaned her flat, she went shopping. 

6.1 had already seen the film twice, so I refused to go to the cinema with 
my friends. 

7. They signed the contract. Then they congratulated everybody on their 
success. 

8. Mark Twain had worked for several newspapers and magazines and 
travelled with his lectures all over America. Soon he became very 
popular with the public. 



Phrasal verbs with ‘come’ 


come across - find by accident (HaTonxHyrbCfl, nairrM c/iynaMHo) 
come down - be reduced in price (cHMxaTbcq (o ueHax)) 
syn. go down, ant. go up 

come up with - produce, suggest (swcTynuTb c MAeeii) 
come round - visit (HaBecniTb, 3ar/iHHyTb) 


9- Translate the following into Russian. 


1.1 came across this old photo in my Mum’s diary. 

2. I’d be happy if you came round to have a cup of tea with us. 

3. People hope that the price of petrol will come down some day. 

4. Listen to Mike carefully. He always comes up with something very 
interesting. 

^10. Translate the following into English using the phrasal verbs with ‘come’. 

1. Pa3Be ohm He o6emanM 3arjwHyrb k hsm ceroflHn BesepoM? 

2. KorAa q npocMaipMsan crapwe ra3eTbi, q c/iynaMHO Hame/i no/ieSHyio 
MHCbopMaoMio, xoTopyio q peujM/i Mcno/ib30BaTb b CBoeM AOicnaAe. 

3. Oamh M3 napTHepoB Bbicrynmi c mabom co3A3hmb coBMecTHoro npeA- 
npMqTMq. 

4. rioxoxe, hto ueHbi BcerAa pacTyr m HMxorAa He crntxaioTCfi. 
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Articles with names 


11. Fill in the table with your own examples. Look up your pronouncing dic¬ 
tionary to make sure you pronounce the names correctly. 


THE 

Examples Your own examples 

Hotels / restaurants 

the Hilton 

Museums / galleries 

the British Museum 

Buildings 

the White House 

Newspapers 

the Financial Times 

Organizations 

1 the BBC 



12. Put in the correct article a /an or the. Ask each other questions on the text. 


Mark Twain* 


Mark Twain, whose real name was 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens, was born in 
Florida, Missouri, on November 30, 1835, 
... sixth child of John and Jane Clemens. 
Se-veral years later, in 1839, ... family 
moved to nearby Hannibal, where ... Cle¬ 
menses spent quite ... long time. 

During his youth, Samuel Clemens 
had ... strong tie to ... Mississippi River, 
along which his town was located. 
Steamboats landed at... prosperous town 
three times... day, and Samuel's boyhood 
dream was to become ... steamboat pilot 
on ... river. 

His newspaper career began while 
he was still ... schoolboy. In 1848, ... year after his father's death, he worked 
for... businessman, who published ... Missouri Courier. 

Clemens left Hannibal in 1853, at... age of 18, and worked as ... printer in 
New York City and Philadelphia over... next year. 

At 22, Clemens returned to ... town of Missouri. On his voyage to New 
Orleans down ... Mississippi, he decided to start... career of... steamboat pilot; 
it was ... richly rewarding profession at that time. He received his steamboat 


* http://www.wikipedia.org/ 
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pilot license in 1859. With the start of... Civil War, in April 1861, river traffic on 
... Mississippi was suspended, and Clemens' steamboat pilot career came to 
... end. 

By that time he had already had several of his stories published and 
decided to take ... pen name. Since that time he has been known to ... whole 
world as Mark Twain. Written with small letters these words roughly mean: 
‘Look out! ... river is only two feet deep here.’ It’s ... warning to other pilots to 
be careful of sandbanks (Menu). 

Mark Twain’s most famous novels The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
(published in 1876) and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (published in 
1885) were based on ... experiences of his youth in Hannibal. 

Having worked for several newspapers and magazines in America and 
travelled with his lectures all over... country, Mark Twain became very popular 
with ... public. In 1905 he was invited to ... White House to have dinner with 
Theodore Roosevelt, President of... USA at that time. In 1907 he received ... 
honorary degree from Oxford University. 

In November 1835, at... time of Samuel Clemens' birth, Halley's comet 
could be seen in ... night sky. Strikingly, ... comet's next appearance came 
during April 1910, ... year of his death. Throughout his life, Mark Twain said 
that he would “go out with ... comet,” knowing that... interval between Halley's 
comet's appearances was 75 years. His prediction was amazingly accurate. 


© 


PART 2 

Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 154 will help you. 


THE CAPITOUNE VENUS 

(the beginning is on p. 139) 

CHAPTERV 

(Scene - A Roman Cafe) 

One of a group of American gentlemen reads and translates from the 
weekly edition of an Italian newspaper for foreigners as follows: 

“WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! - Some six months ago Signor John Smitthe, 
an American gentleman now some years a resident of Rome, purchased for a 
trifle a small piece of ground in the Campagna from the owner, a bankrupt rela¬ 
tive of the Princess Borghese. Mr Smitthe afterwards had the piece of ground 
transferred to a poor American artist named George Arnold, explaining that 
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he did it as payment and satisfaction for damage accidentally done by him long 
ago upon some property belonging to Signor Arnold, and further observed that 
as additional satisfaction he would improve the ground for Signor A., at his own 
expense. Four weeks ago, while making some necessary excavations, Signor 
Smitthe unearthed the most remarkable ancient statue that has ever been add¬ 
ed to the art treasures of Rome. It was an exquisite figure of a woman, and 
though sadly stained by the soil and the mould of ages, no eye can look un¬ 
moved upon its ravishing beauty. The nose, the left leg from the knee down, an 
ear, and also the toes of the right foot and two fingers of one of the hands were 
gone, but otherwise the noble figure was in a remarkable state of preservation. 
The government appointed a commission of art critics, antiquaries and cardi¬ 
nals to assess its value and determine the remuneration that must go to the 
owner of the ground in which it was found. The whole affair was kept a profound 
secret until last night, when they decided unanimously that the statue was a 
Venus, and the work of some unknown but sublimely gifted artists of the third 
century before Christ. They consider it the most faultless work of art the world 
has any knowledge of. 

At midnight they held a final conference and decided that the Venus was 
worth ten million francs! In accordance with Roman law the government, be¬ 
ing half owner of all works of art found in Italy, the State can do nothing but pay 
five million francs to Mr Arnold and take permanent possession of the beautiful 
statue. This morning the Venus will be removed to the Capitol, there to remain, 
and at noon the commission will hand Signor Arnold five million francs in gold 
due to him." 

Chorus of Voices: “Luck! Incredible!” 

Another Voice: “Gentlemen, I propose that we immediately form an Ameri¬ 
can joint-stock company for the purchase of lands and excavations of statues 
here, with proper connections in Wall Street." 

All: “Agreed.” 

CHAPTER VI 

(Scene - The Roman Capitol Ten Years Later) 

“Dearest Mary, this is the most celebrated statue in the world. It is the Ca- 
pitoline Venus you’ve heard so much about. How strange it seems - this place! 
The day I last stood here ten happy years ago, I wasn’t a rich man. I didn’t have a 
cent. And yet I had a good deal to do with making Rome the owner of this grand¬ 
est work of ancient art the world contains.” 

“And oh, Georgy, how divinely beautiful she is!” 

“Ah, yes - but nothing to what she used to be before that blessed John Smith 
broke her leg and battered her nose. Ingenious Smith - gifted Smith - noble 
Smith! Author of all our bliss! Listen! Do you know what that cough means? Mary, 
little Johnny is coughing! Will you never learn to take care of the children?!" 
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THE END 

The Capitoline Venus is still in the Capitol of Rome and is still the most 
charming and most illustrious work of ancient art the world can boast of. But if 
you ever happen to stand before it and go into the usual ecstasies over it, don’t 
permit this true and secret story of its origin to mar your bliss. 


Names 

Campagna [kasm'pcunja] 

Princess Borghese [.pnn'ses ba:'geze] 
Signor ['si:njo:J 


New Words 

as follows cneflyiomee 

resident frezidant] n xcwTe/ib 

purchase [‘p3:tfas] v noxynaTb, n noxynxa 

trifle [trarfl] n Menosb, nycm* 

transfer [traensf 3 :] v nepeaaBaTb 

observe [ab'zsiv] v3aMeTHTb, OTMeTMTb, cica3aTb 

treasure ['tre3a] n coxpoBMme 

exquisite [iks'kwizit] adj M3ucKaHHbiM, coBepiueHHbm 

SOil [soil] n 36 MJ 1 B, nosBa 

mould [mauld] n ruieceHb 

ravishing ['rasvi/ir)] adj BOCxmuTeribHbiM 

antiquary [’aentikwari] n amnKBap 

assess [a'ses] voueHnaaib 

remuneration [ri,mju:na'reij'an] n B03Harpa*AeHne, onnaTa, KOMneHcaunn 
profound [prafaund] adj a6co/itOTHbiia, no/iHbiM 
unanimously [ju:'naemmasli] adv eAunor/iacHo 
sublimely [sablaimli] adv6e3ynpeHHO, 6e3yicopM3HeHHo 
in accordance with b cooTBeicTBUM 
blessed [blest] adj aoctomhhm npexnoHeHMH, cbhtom 
Ingenious [in'cfoi:mas] adj w3o6peTaTe/ibHUM, McxycHUM 
bliss n 6/iaxeHCTBO, csacTbe 
cough [kof] n xauje/ib 
to cough v tcauj/mTb 

illustrious [I'lAStnas] adj 3HaMeHMTUM, M3B6CTHbiM, npocnaBJieHHbiM 
boast [baust] vxBacTaTb(cn), ropAMTbca 
mar [mo:] v McnopTWTb, OMpasMTb 
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Questions for discussion. 

1. How many of the American gentlemen in the cafe were able to read the 
newspaper article? 

2. Who, do you think, gave the information to the journalists? 

3. Was the journalist American, British, Russian or Italian? 

4. How do you understand the words: for damage accidentally done 

by him long ago upon some property belonging to Signor Arnold ... 
and ... that as additional satisfaction he would improve the ground for 
Signor A., at his own expense?" 

5. Was the commission appointed by the Italian government to examine 
the statue sufficiently knowledgeable to do the job? Give your opinion 
and your reasons. 

6. Do you think Mary understood every word her husband said about the 
statue and his friend John? 

7. The story is written in the form of a play, isn’t it? How many characters 
are there in this play? Can you describe them? 

8. What is the difference between humour and satire? In your opinion, is 
The Capitoline Venus a humourous story or a satire? 

9. Do you agree that the story illustrates the famous saying “The end 
justifies the means"? Give your reasons. 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1. ...a 3aTeM nepeflan stot yMacTox 3eM/iM 6eAHOMy aMepmcaHCKOMy 
xyAoxHuxy no MMeHM flxopA* ApHo/ibA, o6i>ncHMB cbom Aap TeM, 
hto 3to AB/ineTCfl B03MemeHneM ymepGa, AaBHbiM-flaBHO c/iynaM- 
ho HaHeceHHoro mm cobcTBeHHOCTM, npMHaAflexameM CMHbopy Ap- 
HOJlbAy... 

2. 3to 6t>uia M3yMMTenbHOM xpacoTbi 4>Mrypa xeHuiMHbi, m, xoth 3eM/in m 
nneceHb BexoB ocTaBMJiM Ha Hen cbom nenanbHbie cneAbi. rna3 Henb3n 
OTOpBaTb OT ee BOCXMTMTeflbHOM KpaCOTbl. 

3. ...ho b ocTanbHOM 6/iaropoAHan CTaTyn npexpacHO coxpaHMnacb. 

4. Bee 3to Aeno xpaHM/iocb b CTpoxaMUieM TaiiHe ao BHepauiHero Bene- 
pa, xorAa ohm npMiunM k eAMHor/iacHOMy MHeHMio... 

5. B COOTBeTCTBMM C 3aKOH3MM PMMa, npaBMTe/lbCTBO ABJineTCH BJia- 
AenbpeM nonoBMHbi ctommoctm Bcex npoM3BeAGHMM McxyccTBa, HaCi- 
AeHHbix b HTariMM, m noaTOMy rocyAapcTBy HMsero He ocTaeicn CAe- 
naTb, KpoMe xax 3an/iaTMTb... 
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6. CeroflHH yTpoM BeHepa 6yfleT nepeMemeHa b KanuTo/iUMCKUM My3efi, 
c TeM HTo6bi cxiTaTbcn TaM Haaceraa, a b no/ifleHb CMHbopy ApHo/ibAy 
6yayr nepeaaHbi npunwraiomnecB eMy n«Tb mmjuiiiohob (})paHKOB 30 - 

JIOTOM. 

7....» npeAJiaraio HeMeAtieHHo opraHM30BaTb coBMecmoe npeanpuBTue 
Ann noKynKM 3eMe/ib n ao6whh cTaTyn 3Aecb (b klTa/imi) c cooTBeT- 

CTByiOLUMMU Ae/lOBblMH CBH3HMM Ha yOJVl-CTpMT. 

8. Ho Bee xe » caenan HeMa^o Toro, HTo6bi Pmm CTan BJiaAetibueM 
caMoro BenHHaMtuero npon3BeA6HMH ApeBHero McicyccTBa b MMpe. 

9. Ho ec/iM BaM KorAa-Hn6yAb npnAeTCH cTOBTb nepeA Hen m 6e3yMHO 
BocxMiuaTbCH e», xax Ae/iann, AenaiOT m 6yAyr Ae/iaTb Bee Boxpyr, He 
no3BonflMTe 3 tom TawHOM, ho npaBAMBOM MCTopiiM ee npoMcxoxAe- 

HMH OMpaHMTb BatU BOCTOpr. 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 

idea of how these words can be used. 

purchase v, n 

1. The museum is trying to raise money to purchase (= buy) a painting by 
Van Gogh. 

2. Except under clearly defined circumstances it is illegal in Britain for a 
company to purchase its own shares. 

3. A house is the most expensive purchase that most people ever make. 

trifle n, v 

1.1 wonder why you get upset by every trifle. 

2. It’s a trifle difficult, but I'll try to find out all about it as soon as 
possible. 

3. (at table): Could I have a trifle (a bit / a little) less? 

4. £100 is a mere trifle for him. 

5.1 don’t advise you to trifle with his feelings, dear! He’s not a man to be 
trifled with. 

transfer ptraensfe:] n, transfer [trasnsf3:] v 

1. He transferred some of his money to his wife’s account. 

2. We can transfer the class to Tuesday if you don’t mind. 

3.1 hear you’re transferring to another team. Your transfer to a club abroad 
will, no doubt, be a shock to your British fans. 

4. The office will be transferred to another building. 

5. New technology will speed up the transfer of information. 
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observe v, observation n, observer n, observatory n 

1. The verb to observe has the following meanings: 

a) to watch (esp. scientifically) 

b) to notice 

c) to say / remark 

d) to keep (rules, customs, traditions, silence). 

2. The role of scientists is to observe the world, not to try to control it. 

3. He spent a year in Africa, observing the behaviour of animals in different 
situations. 

4. The suspect was observed leaving the house. 

5. The conference was attended by 200 delegates and by political 
observers from 30 countries. 

6. “I’ve always found the old man’s advice extremely useful,” he 
observed. 

7. We all agree that law and order must be observed, don’t we? 

8. The book is full of interesting observations on the nature of musical 
composition. 

9. May I make an observation (= remark)? 

10. When you are in London, don’t fail to visit the Greenwich Observatory! 

treasure n, v 

1. While making the excavations they found treasure beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

2. You must all have read Treasure Island by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

3. The museum houses some of the most priceless art treasures in the 
world. 

4. Thank you for this gift. I’ll treasure it. 

5. A treasure trove is money, gold or other valuable objects found hidden 
usually in the ground and whose owner is unknown. 

exquisite adj 

1. The room we found ourselves was furnished in exquisite taste. 

2 .1 admire her exquisite manners. 

3. The surgeon worked with exquisite care. 

4. Among the museum’s latest acquisitions there were some exquisite 
ancient vases. 

ravishing adj 

1. Mary was a ravishing sight in her wedding dress. 

2. She was considered a ravishing beauty by her contemporaries. 

3. They make absolutely ravishing dishes at that restaurant. 
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assess v, assessment n 

syn. evaluate v, evaluation n 

1. To assess' means ‘to judge or decide’ the amount, value, quality or 
importance of something. 

2. His property was assessed at £100.000. 

3. They managed to assess the situation, and acted accordingly. 

4. It’s too easy to assess the long-term consequences of the latest 
events. 

5. Whose fault is it that the assessments of possible production costs 
were hopelessly inaccurate? 

6. The insurers will have to assess the damage caused by the fire. 

7. The flood damage was assessed at $300,000. 

8. Examinations are not the only means to assess someone's ability. 

profound adj 

1.1 was amazed at his profound knowledge of Russian history. 

2. When the rescuers had found the mountain climbers some of them 
were in a state of profound shock. 

3. Global warming has a profound impact on the world’s climate. 


Don’t mix up! 

in accordance with - b (tohhom ) cootbctctbhm c (ycjioBWHMM, 3axo- 

HOMMT. fl.) 

according to icax cica3aHo, xax yxa3aHO... 

Compare 

1. We do our business in full accordance with the legislation of this 
country. 

2. {from a business letter) In accordance with the contract you are 
(supposed) to remunerate the experts at your expense. 

3. According to the map, the place we are looking for is two kilometers 
away from here. 

4. According to the weather forecast it will be dry and sunny all week. 


boast v, n, boastful adj 

1. He boasts of being the best tennis player in his college. (= He boasts 
that he is...) 

2. “How are you getting on?” “There is nothing to boast of (about), I'm 
afraid." 

3. The old man often boasts to his neighbours about (of) the successes 
of his grandchildren. 

4. He’s very boastful, isn’t he? 
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GRAMMAR 


Remember! 


They could do nothing but give in. - Hm HMHero He ocTaBanocb, icaK 
ycTynMTb. 

They had nothing to do and went to a pub. - Mm 6 bino Henero aenaTb, 
h ohm noiimn b na6. 


3. Make sentences by choosing from A and B and translate them into Rus¬ 
sian. 


A 

I could do nothing 
I had nothing to do 
The children have nothing to do 
They can do nothing 


B 

and felt bored. 

but agree to their conditions. 

but apologize. 

and behave badly. 


4. 


Translate the following into English. 


1. EMy HMHero He ocraBa/iocb aenaTb, icaic Tonwco noAHMHMTbCH npaBwiaM. 

2. AeTHM 6w/io HeseM 3aHnTbcn, m ohm Be/iM ce6n yxacHO. 

3. Abthm HMHero He ocTaBanocb aenaTb, KpoMe icax o6emaTb BecTM ce6n 
xopomo. 

4. MHe HMHero ne ocTaBanocb, KpoMe Kate M3BMHMTbcn 3a Moe BTopxceHMe. 

5. Oh cKa3afl, hto eMy 3flecb Henero fle/iaTb m oh cobupaeTCH yxoflMTb. 

6. MHe HMHero He ocraeTCB flenaTb, KpoMe Kax npM3HaTb, hto 3To 6wna 
moh bmh3. 



Adjectives (word order) 


Your own 
opinion 

mu 

Age 

Shape 

Colour 

Country 
of origin 

Material 

NOUN 



ancient 



Greek 

marble 

statue 




round 

green 


glass 

vase 


This table might look really frightening if it were supposed to be learnt by 
heart. It is a useful reference table showing how close an adjective should be 
to the noun it describes. 

If you use it this way, you will find that it is actually merciful. It needn't to be 
learnt by heart for two reasons: 

1) A good speaker will never use more than two or three adjectives before 
the noun he describes. 
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2) The position of an adjective as an attribute (onpeAe/ieHne) in an English 
sentence is in most cases similar to what we can see in a corresponding Russian 
sentence: 

a beautiful ancient Greek sculpture - npexpacHan ApeBnerpesecKan 
CKy/ibnTypa. 

5. Use the table to put the adjectives in the correct order. 

1. A(n) ancient / charming / work of art 

2. A(n) old / obdurate / man 

3. A(n) French / young / gifted artist 

4. A(n) bronze / enormous / ugly monument 

5. A(n) round / wooden / brand-new table 

6. A(n) silk / snow-white / pretty dress 

7. A(n) Japanese / black / small watch 

8. A(n) light-blue / china / exquisite tea set 


6. Which adjectives would you use to describe these things? 



7. You’ve been to an antique shop recently. Write a letter to your friend, 
describing some of the things you saw there (vases, desks, pictures, etc). 

® 8. Read the dialogues. Who are A, B, C and D? Where are they? Make simi¬ 
lar dialogues of your own. 


*** 

A. Excuse me, sir! How do we get to the British museum from here? 

B. You can take a bus. The bus stop is over there across the road. The Brit¬ 
ish Museum is three stops from here. 
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C. I think we can take a walk. The weather is divine today, isn’t it! Is it a long 
walk? 

B. No, no, ladies, not at all! Just follow the bus. It’s about fifteen minutes’ 
walk from here. 

A. Thank you! 


C. We’d like to have two tickets, please. 

D. You don’t need any tickets, ladies. The museum is free. But your do¬ 
nations are most welcome! Here’s the map of the museum with colour 
plans and visitor information. You can find any information you need in 
it. It’s two pounds, please. 

C. Here you are. 

D. I suggest you leave your bags in the cloakroom. 

A. OK, we will. Thank you. 


A. What do you think we should start our tour with? 

C. I know the British Museum has one of the greatest ancient Egypt’s col¬ 
lections in the world. Let's see Egyptian sculpture and mummies first. 
They must be on the main floor. Then we can go and see Greek and Ro¬ 
man art. I love ancient Greek vases! 

A. Would you like to see their famous collection of coins? Just listen to 
what the map says: “The magnificent collection of over 750,000 coins 
covers the history of coinage from its origins to the present day.” 

C. You are not going to see all 750,000 coins, are you? We can’t spend the 
whole day here. We can come again some other time, OK? 

A. OK. But first, let me pop into the museum shop! 

C. Oh.no!!!! 



Revision of Phrasal verbs 


9. Complete the sentences by choosing the words from the box. 


of, up, out, on, over, round, off, in, down, with, for, across 


1. Where did you come ... this information? 

2.1 wonder how many times you have already tried to give ... smoking? 

3. It turned ... to be a difficult job. 

4. Prices hardly ever come ... they always seem to go .... 

5. Don’t forget to put... your hat. It’s cold outside. 

6. Nobody believed his story. It was obvious that he had made it.... 
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7. When his father had died he took ... the company. 

8.1 wonder why he has turned ... their offer. 

9. This table takes ... too much space. We need something smaller. 

10. She said that she could no longer put.his rudeness. 

11. When will you come ... ? We are always so happy to see you at our 
place. 

12. Don’t put... till tomorrow what you can do today. 

13. He used to be a famous athlete but doesn’t go.any competitions 

now. 

10. Here are a few witty quotations on art. Do you agree with the ideas ex¬ 
pressed in them? 

“To my mind the old masters are not art; their value is in their scarcity.” 
Thomas A. Edison (1847-1931), 
an American inventor 

“We are not interested in the unusual, but in the usual seen unusually." 
Beaumont Newhall (1908-1993), 
an American art historian, writer and photographer 

“Nobody ever raised a monument to a critic.” 

Author unknown 

“The people who make art their business are mostly imposters." 

Pablo Picasso (1881-1973), 
a Spanish painter and sculptor. 

“If my husband would ever meet a woman on the street who looked like 
the women in his paintings, he would fall over in a dead faint.” 

Mrs Pablo Picasso 

“There is no such thing as modern art. There is art - and there is adver¬ 
tising.” 

Albert Sterner (1863-1946), 
an American painter 
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UNIT SEVEN 


Fashion is a form of ugliness so intoler¬ 
able that we have to alter* it every six 
months. 

Oscar Wilde (1854-1900), 

Irish playwright, novelist and poet 


Discuss this before you read the text. 

1. Women are more interested in fashion than men. Do you agree? 

2. Are you interested in fashion? Do you always follow the fashion? 

3. What is more important for you to be always dressed in the latest fash¬ 
ion or to have your own style in clothes? Explain why. 

4. Have you ever been to a fashion show? Where was it? What was it like? 
Were you impressed? What impressed you most? 


PART 1 

Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 

on p. 165-166 will help you. 

CHANEL - PUBLIC FAME 
AND PRIVATE ENIGMA** 

Gabrielle Chanel, who died in her suite 
in the Ritz in Paris on January 10, 1971 at 
the age of 87, was one of a handful of de¬ 
signers who can be said to have radically 
changed the way in which women dress. 

She was the winner in terms of publicity, 
longevity and mass-market appeal. 

Chanel's contribution to fashion was 
to ‘make it smart to look poor’. She cre¬ 
ated a style which was the very opposite of 
the Edwardian idea of dress, of opulence. 

In place of elaborate, floppy clothes she 
ntroduced pleated skirts, trousers, made 



* Alter ['o:lta] V M3MeHSTb(Cfl), BHOCUTb M3MeHeHMfl. 

*■ Glynn P. Public fame and private enigma // The Times, 1971; http://www.wikipedia.org/ 
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the fabric jersey acceptable and showed bright colours. She had her own fab¬ 
ulous jewels copied into cheap, marvellous fakes and all at once it was smart¬ 
er to wear the false than the real. She designed a shoe, pale flesh-coloured 
skin with a black toecap. Her jackets were individual enough to be named after 
her - edge to edge, high round neck, no fastenings, made from tweed quilted 
onto pure silk and trimmed with thick braid and gold buttons with a lion’s head 
on them. Although black dresses had existed before Chanel, the little ones she 
designed were considered the haute couture standard. 

As with most ancient monuments, Chanel’s life is well documented: her 
romances with the English aristocracy, her friends in the artistic circles of the 
world, etc. 

The origin of her nickname Coco is uncertain. Some sources state that it 
was acquired at the turn of the 20 th century when Chanel, then a cabaret singer, 
performed the song called Ko Ko Ri Ko (French for ‘Cock-a-doodle-do’ or «Ky- 
Kapexy» in Russian) and her audiences cried 'Coco' when they wanted an en¬ 
core. 

She was said to have had a romance with the Duke of Westminster and 
considered getting married to him, but she finally turned him down, explaining 
with characteristic bluntness. “There are a lot of duchesses, but only one Coco 
Chanel.” 

There is a dark stain on her biography. When France was occupied by the 
Nazis during World War II, Coco Chanel had a love affair with a German officer of 
high rank and was allerged to have sympathized with the Nazis. 

She was tough, with a very masculine mind, she was not generous nor was 
she particularly loyal to her friends. 

Chanel’s original success was in Paris in the twenties and her comeback in 
1954 was widely rumoured to be only in order to boost the sales of her (and the 
world’s) top-selling scent, Chanel Number 5. 

To those who only knew her late in life and professionally, she was a tiny 
figure sitting on the curving stairs in the Rue Canbon like a bad-tempered tor¬ 
toise. She would sit there, shelled in vivid tweeds, clinking her beads and 
brooches with the noise tortoises make and darting a stare at anyone unfortu¬ 
nate enough to have to quit before the end of the huge collection. 

It is impossible to chart pictorially the evolution of Chanel as a designer, 
because she did not evolve. Rather fashion evolved round her. She created a 
look, which was overwhelmingly successful when it was launched and which 
has left ineradicable traces in fashion. That look was revived at her comeback 
in the fifties. She created fashion which was aside from the main stream and 
yet was always perfectly valid. Chanel’s influence on haute couture was such 
that she was the only person In the field to be named in Time's Magazine's 100 
most influential people of the 20 m century. What Coco Chanel thought about her 
prospects is an enigma. The things she would never talk about, it seems, were 
her clothes and her past. 
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Names 

haute couture (Fr.) [.autlo/tjus] ewcoKan moas, MOAe/inpoBaHne m noaiMB 
oAexAW BbicoKoro Knacca 
Gabrielle (Coco) Chanel [.gasbn'el (ko'kau) Ja'nel] 

Edwardian [edSvoidian] anoxa xopo/in 3AyapAa VII (1901-1910) 

Rue Canbon [ru: kArj’bor)] ynnua b flapnxe 


New Words 

handful ['haendful] n ropcTb, AA- He6onbujas rpynna 

publicity [pAb'lisiti] n M3BecTHOCTb, cnasa 

longevity [lon'cfceviti] n AO/ironeTue 

appeal [a'pi:l] n npnanexaTenbH0CTb, npMTHraTe/ibHOCTb 

•mart [sma:t] adj aq moahum, 3/ieraHTHbiH 

opulence [topjolans] n HSoOvuine, 6oraTCTBO 

elaborate [riaebant] adj aa- MCxycHo CAe/iaHHbiii, tohkom pa6oTtj 

floppy [tlDpi) adj aa- CBoOoAHoro xpoe 

pleated ['plirtid] adj b cioiaAKy 

fabric [faebnk] n TxaHb 

Jersey ['tfe3:zi] n A*epcu 

fabulous [fzebjulas] adj noTpflcaiouuiii, M3yMMTenbHbin 

fake [feik] n noAAe/ixa, adj noAAe/ibHbiii 

edge [ecfc] n oToposica, xpoMxa 

fastening [Tcusnii)] n aa- 3acTexxa 

tweed [twi:d] n tbma 

quilted ['kwiltid] adj aa- Ha noAK/iaA*e 

•rimmed [tnmdj adj aa- oTAenaHHuft 

braid [breid] n TecbMa 

encore [do'Ico:] n 6uc 

bluntness [’bUntnis] n npuMOTa 

stain [stem] n hbtho 

rumour ['ru:ma] v pacnpocTpaHHTb cnyxn, n c/iyx (cnneTHH) 
boost [burst] v noAAepxaTb, cTMMy/inpoBaTb 
scent [sent] n AA- AyxM, npMBTHwfi 3anax 
curving ['k3:vii3] adj aa. BMTan (o necTHMue) 
curve n M3rw6, bmtok 
tortoise ['to:tas] n sepenaxa 
shelled [Jeld] adj MMeioiuMM paxoBMHy, naHunpb 
vivid [Vivid] adyxH bom, hpkmm 
brooch [braotf] n 6pouib 
dart [da;t] v bpocaTb, MeTatb 
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quit [kwit] v noKMflaTb, yxoAMTb 
chart [tfa:t] vcocTaBMTb cxeMy, rpacJ>MK 
pictorially [pik'toiriali] adv rpact>MMecKM 
overwhelmingly [,duva'welmn)li] adv BceobteMniome 
launch [b:ntf] V3&. BbinycxaTb (TOBap) Ha pwhok 
Ineradicable [.mi'raedikabl] adj HeM3rnaAMMbtM 
trace [treis] n cneA 
revive [riVaiv] V3£. B03poflMTb 


Questions for discussion. 

1. According to the text, Chanel ‘radically changed the way in which 
women dress’. Try to prove this assertion if you agree with it. 

2. What was Chanel’s contribution to the fashion world? 

3. How did she acquire her nickname Coco? 

4. What kind of person was she? Describe her character. 

5. Why do you think the title of the text is: “Chanel - public fame and pri¬ 
vate enigma"? 

6. Coco Chanel once said: “Fashion is made to become unfashionable.” 
Do you agree? If you do, give your reasons. 

7. Do you know anything about Chanel’s cooperation with Dyagilev 
who was famous for his “Russian Seasons” in Paris in the beginning of the 
20 ,h century? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 
better Russian translations). 

1. ...npMHaAnexana k Hebo/ibinoti rpynne AM3aMHepoB, o kotopwx mo*- 

HO CKa3aTb, HTO OHM M3MeHMJIM CTM/lb *eHCKOM OfleXflbl. 

2. Ann MaccoBoro noTpebMTe/ia OHa 6bina nepBOM m no CBoeM M3BecT- 
hoctm, m no AO/iro/ieTMio, m no npMB/iexaTe/ibHOCTM. 

3. «...6brrb aneraHTHOM, ho He6oraTOM Ha bma». 

4. C ee co6cTBeHHbix noTpqcaiomMx AparouenHOCTePi 6bmn CAenaHbi Be- 
nMKO/ienHbie Aeweebie xonMM, m cpa3y xe CTano 6onee moahwm ho- 
CMTb He HaTypanbHbie AparoqeHHoexM, a bMxyrepMio. 

5. B ee nMAxaxax 6buio AOCTaTOHHo MHAMBMAya/ibHocTM, MTo6bi ohm Mor- 
jim HOCMTb ee mmh... 

6. Tax xe xax npoMCxoAMT m c 6o/ibiuMHCTBOM naMBTHMxoB apsbhoctm, 
xM3Hb LUaHenb noApo6Ho AOtcyMeHTMpoBaHa... 
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7. ...m roBopn/iM, hto OHa exobbi CMMnaTM3npoBana HauMCTaM. 

8. OHa 6bi/ja xecTxoM, c MyxcxMM cx/iaAOM yMa, OHa He 6bUia hm me- 
APOM, HM OCo6eHHO npeASHHOM CBOMM APY3bflM. 

9. ...m ee B03BpauteHMe b 1954 rofly, no cnyxaM, 6bi/io cneuManbHO opra- 

HH30B3H0 AHH yBe/lMSeHMH npOfla* ee BCeMMPHO M3BeCTHblX M no/lb- 
3y»mMxcfl caMbiM 6o/ibujMM cnpocoM AyxoB «LUaHe/ib N° 5». 

10. Ann Tex, kto 3Han ee b noc/ieAHMe roAbi ee xm3hm m c npocJ>eccMO- 
HanbHOM CTOpOHbl... 

11. Cxopee moa 3 MeHflnacb eoicpyr Hee. 

12. BnMHHMe UlaHe/ib Ha Bbicoxyio mo Ay 6bino TaxoBo, hto OHa 6bi/ia eAMH- 
CTBeHHbJM npeACTaBMre/ieM MMpa moaw, xoToporo xcypHa/i «TaMMc*> 
Ha3Ban cpeAM 100 caMbix B/iM«TenbHbix niOAeM XX Bexa. 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

publicity n, publicize v, publicist n 

1. The case has received massive publicity. 

2. He did everything to avoid publicity. 

3. The newspapers gave publicity to their love affair. 

4. Who is in charge of publicity for our show? 

5. The businessman said that he wasn’t in the habit of publicizing his 
private life. 

6. He’s a good self-publicist. (= He is good at making himself well- 
known.) 

appeal n, v, appealing adj 

1. His appeal to his ex-wife for forgiveness went unanswered. 

2. In my opinion he’s a good actor, but he hasn’t got any sex appeal. 

3. He has been sentenced to life imprisonment but his lawyer says he will 
lodge (= make) an appeal. 

4. The police are appealing to the public for any information about the 
criminal. 

5. Does the idea of working abroad appeal to you? 

6. By appealing to his better nature (= the good side of his character) we 
persuaded him to change his mind. 

7. This idea sounds rather appealing to me! 

smart adj, smartly adv 

1. She was very smartly dressed. 
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2. 'Smart' (especially in British English) means ‘neat and stylish’ in 
appearance. 

e.g. You look smart in your new dress. 

3. ‘Smart’ (especially in American English) also means ‘good’ or ‘quick 
thinking’, ‘clever’. 

e.g. If he is as smart as he says, why did the cops catch him? 

4. ‘Smart’ may also mean disrespectful, especially towards someone 
older such as one’s teachers or parents. 

e.g. Don’t get smart with me, young lady! 

5. A ‘smart card’ is a credit or debit card with a memory chip. It records 
and remembers any business someone does with it. 

elaborate adj, elaborately adv, elaborate v 

1. She had made elaborate preparations for the party, but nobody came. 

2. The new curtains have an elaborate pattern of leaves and flowers. 

3. The small wooden statue was elaborately carved. 

4. As a verb ‘to elaborate' means ‘to give more details or information', 
e.g. What you’ve told us is very interesting. Could you, please, elaborate 
on it? 

flop v, n, floppy adj 

1. Tortoises flopped into the water. 

2. A bird with an injured wing flopped helplessly along the ground. 

3. She flopped as a stage actress and decided to be a producer. 

4. The show was a complete flop and lasted only one night. 

5. Look at this funny dog with long floppy ears! 

6. A 'floppy disk’ (= a diskette) is a piece of plastic with a thin coat of 
magnetic substance on which information for a computer can be 
stored. 

fabric n, fabricate v, fabrication n 

1. ‘Fabric’ means ‘cloth’, 'material', e.g. cotton fabric, silk fabric, synthetic 
fabric, woolen fabric. 

2. ‘Fabric’ also means ‘structure’, e.g. basic fabric, social fabric, the 
fabric of society. 

3. The cost of repairing the fabric of the church was very high. 

4. ‘To fabricate’ means ‘to make or invent’ something in order to deceive, 
e.g. It turned out that the media had fabricated the whole story. (The 
whole story was a complete fabrication.) 


Don’t mix up! 

fabric - Matepnan, TxaHb, cTpyxrypa, factory - aaBOA, 0a6pw<a 
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Compare 

clothes, cloth, material, fabric, clothing, garment, dress 
Clothes is the usual word for things we wear. Clothes (oAe*Aa) are 
made from various kinds of fabric (TKaHb), cloth (ncaHb, Macro mep- 
CTAHaa), or material (MaTepMan). Clothing is a more formal word for 
clothes. A garment (npeAMeT oaexAU) is a single article of clothing. 
A dress is a kind of outer garment worn by women. But sometimes 
dress is used for a particular type of clothing. 

For example: evening dress - <J>paK, cmokhhc BeHepHee nnaTbe 

formal dress - o4>nnna/ibHbiM koctiom 

casual dress - He<t>opManbHaa, b cbo6oahom CTM/ie oAe*Aa 


fabulous adj, fabulously adv, fable n 

1. Aesop ['i:sop] wrote some very well known fables. 

2. The dragon is a fabulous creature. No such animal has ever existed. 

3. The bride looked fabulous in her wedding dress. 

4. The painting was sold for a fabulous (an enormous) sum. 

5. He is said to be fabulously wealthy. 

fake v, n, adj 

1. He faked the results of the experiment to prove his theory. 

2. She faked illness (= pretended to be ill) so that she didn’t have to go 
to school. 

3. He denied faking my signature. 

4. A fake is a person or thing that is not what he / she / it looks like or 
pretends to be. 

5. He claimed to be a doctor, but he turned out to be a fake. 

6. We thought we had bought an antique vase, but it was only a fake. 

7. Fake fur coats are often worn because people do not agree with killing 
animals for their fur. 


Compare 

fake - noAAe/ibHbiM, 0anbWM8b<fl, false - noxHbitf, HeHacTonmufl, noA- 
AenbHbiM, Imitation - ncicyccTBeHHbifl, noAAe/ibHbiii 
imitation (fake) jewellery, imitation leather, a fake (<|>anbUJMBb»fi, homc- 
xpeHHuPi) laugh, false teeth, a false alarm 


edge n, v 

1. Be careful! This knife has a very sharp edge. 

2. She was standing by the water's edge, deep in her thoughts. 

3. He felt he was on the edge of madness. 

4. I’m exhausted. I feel I’m on the edge (Ha rpaHM cpbiBa)! 


*■ 
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5. Some linguists think that the Russian language is ‘on the edge of a ner¬ 
vous breakdown' and needs protection. 

6. His question had the cutting edge of a razor. 

7. She was wearing a white jacket edged with blue. 

8. Fame fired their courage, freedom edged their swords. 

fasten v, fastener n, fastening n 

1. Mother asked the children to fasten their coats. 

2. The plane is landing. Please, fasten your seat belts. 

3. There are different kinds of fasteners (or fastenings) for example: zip¬ 
pers, buttons, buckles (npnxxM) etc. 

4. Could you do up the fasteners on the back of my dress, please? 

trim v, n 

1. Her new sports car was dark blue with a white trim. 

2. I’m having my hair trimmed tomorrow. 

3. His beard is always neatly trimmed. 

blunt adj (ant. sharp), bluntly adv, bluntness n 

1. My knife is blunt. Its edge isn’t sharp enough. May I borrow your 
sharpener? 

2. A blunt person is someone who doesn’t try to be polite or to hide 
unpleasant facts. 

3. To be quite blunt, I think the government has made a complete mess of 
things. (To put it bluntly,...) 

4. Her bluntness was well-known. 

rumour n, v 

1. All sorts of rumours are going round the office about him and his 
secretary. 

2. Rumour has it (= People say) that he’s going to get married again. 

3. He is rumoured to have left the country. 

4. The rumoured marriage between the prince and the dancer did not in 
fact take place. 

5. There’s a rumour circulating (being spread) that the factory is going to 
shut down. 

scent n,v 

1. A scent is a particular, usually pleasant smell, for example the scent of 
roses. 

2. Scent can also mean perfume. 

3. A scent can be left by an animal and followed by hunting dogs. 

4. The air was scented with spring flowers. 
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Compare 

scent - a smell (a scent) of flowers (3anax ubctob) 
smell - a sense of smell {o6oHHHMe), a smell of burning (3anax rapn) 
odour - an odour of cheap deodorant (3anax fleiueBoro Ae30flopaHTa) 
the odour of roses (apoMaT po3) 

stink (unpleasant smell) - a stink of cats (KotuaHnii 3anax) 


curve v, n, curving adj 

1. The road curved to the right. 

2. The car took the curve (eouj/ia b noBOpoT) much too quickly, 
vivid adj, vividly adv 

1. There was a vivid flash of lightning in the dark sky. 

2.1 had a vivid dream last night. I tried to remember it but I failed. 

3. You’ve really got a vivid imagination! 

4.1 vividly remember my first day at school. 

quit (quit, quit or quitted (Br.)) v 

1. He said he had quit his job. 

2. I’ve quit smoking (= I’ve given up smoking) 

3. Quit it, Robby, or I'll tell Mom! (Am.) 

overwhelm v, overwhelming adj, overwhelmingly adv 

1. When John Lennon was killed his fans were overwhelmed by grief. 

2. Pompeii was overwhelmed by (norpebeHa noA) a vast accumulation of 
dust and ashes. 

3. An overwhelming majority voted against the proposal. 

4. Congress voted overwhelmingly in favor of the bill. 

launch v, n 

1. The first artificial earth satellite was launched from a site in the USSR 
on October 4 m , 1957. 

2. The police have launched (= have started) an investigation into the 
incident. 

3. He launched a massive attack on his political opponents. 

4. Were you at the launch (= presentation) of the new book? 

trace v, n 

1. She has given up all hopes of tracing her missing dog. She failed to find 
any trace of him. 

2. The style of these paintings can be traced back to the early medieval 
period. 

3. You should strictly trace (= follow) my instructions. 
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4. The whole rumour was traced (back) to someone who had envied his 
success. 

5. Did the police find any trace of the murderer? 

6. They have vanished without (a) trace in the jungle. 

7. They found traces of poison in the man’s blood. 

revive v, revival n 

1. It’s nice that these old customs are being revived. 

2. Seeing him again revived her memories of their youth. 

3. She starred in the revival of “West Side Story”. 

4. There is a revival in consumer demand after a period of slow business. 


GRAMMAR 



Complex Predicate (c/io*Hoe cxa3yeMoe) 


BHMMaTe/ibHO npoHHTawTe aHr/iMMcxne npeAsioxceHMsi m cpaeHMTe 
mx c pyccxMM nepesoAQM (uapnaHTOB nepesoAa MoxteT 6 mtb He- 
cxoJibKO, ecjiM 3 to He MCxaxcaeT cmmc/ib BbJCKa3biBaHHH). 

1. The rule seemed difficult to remember. HpaBM/io xa3anocb TpyAHbiM 
(inn 3anoMMHaHMfl. 

2. Your supposition seems to have been correct. Baiue npeAno/ioxemie, 
xaxeTca, 6bi/io npaBM/ibHbiM. 

3. The team seems likely to win the next match, rioxoxe Ha to, wto 
KOM aKQa BbinrpaeT cneflyioauiM mbtm. 

4. The situation appears (to be) changeable. CmyauMH npeACTaB/iaeTca 
HeyCTOMHMBOM. 

5. The jewellery turned out (to be) a fake. AparoueHHoc™ oxa3anncb 
nOAAeilbHblMM. 

6. He proved (to be) a true friend. Oh oxaaanca BepHbiM ApyroM. 

Kax bhaho n3 npnMepoB, b aHr/iMMCxux npep/ioxeHHHx ynoTpeb/ieno 
cxa3yeMoe, cocToamee m3 AByx HacTefi: r/iaro/ioe seem, appear, turn 
out, prove b axTMBHOM 3anore + mh^mhmtmb b paa/iMHHbix tJjopMax. 

B 3tom CTpyxType Apyme r/iaro/ibi o6biHHo ynoTpebnaioTca b naccuB- 
hom 3a/iore. 3to r/iaro/ibi: say, report (coo6iuaTb), know, understand, 
think, believe (nonaraTb, cnmaib), expect (o*MAaTb), estimate (co- 
CTaB/iBTb no npeABapMTenbHbiM ashhum) m HexoTopbie Apyrne. Oop- 
Mbl HH4)MHMTMBa MOryT 6blTb ZlK)6blMH. 

1 . The book is said to be in good demand, roBopaT, mto xHura no/ib3yeT- 
ca xopoujHM cnpocoM. 

2. The parties are understood to have come to an agreement. Ho MMeio- 
lAMMca CBeAeHMHM CTopoHbi npHUUiM x cornaiueHMK). 
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3. Translate the following sentences into Russian. 

1. These goods are said to be sold everywhere. 

2. Chanel can be said to have radically changed the way in which women 
dress. 

3. She was said to have sympathized with the Nazis. 

4. The police are looking for a missing boy. The boy is believed to be 
wearing a green pullover and black jeans. 

5. The firm is known to have been exporting this equipment for twenty 
years. 

6. The company is reported to be losing a lot of money. 

7. The company is reported to have lost a lot of money last year. 

8. The company is expected to lose a lot of money this year. 

9. The parties are understood to have come to an agreement. 

10. Exports are stated to have exceeded imports last year. 

11. Wild beasts are said to be prowling in those forests. 

12. The city’s transport system is considered to be one of the most efficient 
in Europe. 

13. They are alleged to have made enormous profit by some adventurous 
methods. 

14. Her comeback in 1954 was widely rumoured to be solely in order 
to boost the sales of her (and the world’s) top selling scent, Chanel 
Number 5. 

^ 4. These words are jumbled. Put them in the correct order. 

1. The / is / building / to / reported / badly / by / been / the / have / fire / 
damaged 

2. Global / impact / believed / is / warming / have / a / disastrous / to / 
the / climate / world / on 

3. He / to / been / exceeding / the / is / alleged / have / limit / speed 

4. English / an / is / international / communication / of / considered / to / 
agreed / language / be 

5. She / hours / sixteen / a / is / day / said / work / to 
5. Translate the following sentences into English. 

1. H3aecTHO, wto KOMnaHMH axcnopTMpyeT 3 to obopyuoBamie yxe 10 nej. 

2. 0*MflaiOT, hto K/1MM3T 3eM/in byfleT npononxaTb M3MeHflTbCfl. 

3. CoobiuaiOT, hto 3Tot TOBap npoflaeTcn Be3ae. 

4. roBopn/iM, hto Koko lllaHe/ib fl<o6bi cnMnaTn3npoBana HaqMCTaM. 

5. kl3BecTHO, hto noxaxoHTac CHaSxa/ia nepBbix aMepm<aHCKMx noce- 
jieHLteB eflOM n t3kmm o6pa30M cnacna nx ot ronofla n 6o/ie3Heii. 
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6. Moxcho cKa3aTb, hto LUane/ib KopeHHbiM o6pa30M M3MeHM/ia CTMnb 
XeHCKOM Ofle)4CAbl. 

7. AHr/lMMCKMM H3blK CHMTaeTCH MOXflyHapOAHblM H3blKOM obmeHMH. 


Have / get something done is used when we arrange for sb to do sth for us. 
Get is more informal. 


6. Rewrite the second sentence in each pair using ‘have sth done’. What’s 
the difference between the two sentences in the example? 

Example: She copied her jewels into cheap fakes. 

She had her jewels copied into cheap fakes. 

1. We have repaired our roof. 

2. We are painting our walls at the moment. 

3. She made her wedding dress. 

4. The old man delivers our newspapers every day. 

5. She cut her hair yesterday. 

6.1 should clean my coat. 

7. I’m going to repair my car. 

8. He said he would fix his washing machine. 

9.1 think we’ll install the heating as soon as possible. 

7. Answer the questions using ‘have sth done’. 

1. Have you fixed your watch yourself? No, I... 

2. Are you redecorating your flat yourself? No, we... 

3. Did Mary make her dress herself? No, she... 

4. Is he going to build the country house by himself? No, he... 

5. Has she done her hair so beautifully by herself? No, she... 

‘Would ’m ‘Used to’ 


‘Would’ is used for regularly repeated actions in the past. ‘Used to’ is 
used to express regularly repeated actions, situations in the past and 
states. 

When I was a child, my father would read me a story before I go to sleep. 
(bbiBano, HMTa/i) 

When I was a child, my father used to read me a story before I go to sleep. 
(oSbIHHO HMTa/l) 

He used to be (paHbuie 6bi/i) an army officer. 

He used to live (paHbuie *n/i) in the USA. 

She used to be (paHbuie 6bina) a ravishing beauty. 
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8. Practice using ‘would’ to express a repeated action in the past. Use ‘would’ 

whenever possible. Otherwise use ‘used to’. 

1. He (be) very shy when he was a child. Whenever a stranger started 
talking to him, he (run) away. 

2. She (be) very elegant. She (wear) elegant suits and matching shoes. 

3. She (sit) on the curving stairs in the Rue Canbon like a bad-tempered 
tortoise. 

4. He got his new bicycle when he was 7. His friends (ask) him to let them 
ride it. But he (never, let) anybody use it. 

5. What was your daily routine when you (live) in China? 

6. Trains (be) the main means of travel. Now most people travel by 
planes. 

7. When she was a child, she (catch) colds and her grandmother (give) 
her a lot of hot lemon tea with honey. 

8.1 remember my school English teacher very well. She (be) rather strict 
with us. But whenever she was pleased with our answers she (smile 
and encourage) us. 

9.1 can’t say he (be) a generous person. He (refuse) to lend money 
whenever he was asked. 

£) 9. Read and discuss the text below. 

Grammar And Glamour* 

It’s strange, isn’t it, that these two words are basically the same. 
Who would have thought that ’glamour’ is a corruption of ‘grammar’? 
(‘corruption’ in a linguistic, not in a moral sense). It is fascinating to follow 
the course of this transition. How is it that ‘grammar’, which to many people 
is perhaps the dullest thing on earth, has become ‘glamour’, which, to some 
people at least, suggests all the most exciting things in life? Well, it all goes 
back to the Middle Ages. 

Grammar, of course, in those days meant Latin grammar. There was no 
other. The living languages, French, English, Italian, etc, were used only for con¬ 
versation or for writing unimportant things such as poetry or love letters. When 
somebody wanted to write something important, something, which was precise 
and could have only one meaning - a law, for example, or a will, or a contract - 
they wrote it in Latin. The rules of Latin grammar were therefore analysed and 
formulated long before people had any idea that the same process could be 
applied to their native tongue. 


* Grammar and Glamour // The Merriam-Webster Book of World Histories. Pocket Book, 1978. 
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Grammar, then, was a specialized knowledge, a secret known only to 
those who had been initiated; and by means of grammar the people, who 
knew it had things done; they made money and governed kingdoms. To the 
uneducated peasant this looked like magic. So grammar got its next meaning. 
In its medieval form of ‘grammarye’ it meant magic. But what it really meant 
was a secret knowledge by which one gets on in the world. If he knows his 
grammar, a peasant becomes a clerk, a clerk becomes a merchant and a 
merchant - if he is lucky - becomes a lord. 

There you have it then. If being a lord means ‘glamour’ - and not all lords 
are agreed on this - then glamour comes ultimately from grammar, from 
getting your tenses right. If you can write contracts and interpret laws, you will 
get to the top. You will enter the world of glamour. 

Where the medieval clerk found it essential to know the rules of Latin 
grammar, the modern secretary is finding it essential to know English. If he or 
she knows English, they get a better job. They are ‘getting on’ in the world. 
Grammar leads them to glamour. 


New Words 

glamour ['glaemaj n obaHHiie, OHapoBamie, 6necK, 6oraTCTBo 

glamorous ['glaemaras] adj obaaTenbHbiM, sapyiomHii, uiwcapHbiii 
initiate [I'nijieit] V3M- nocBamaTb (b TaMHy, b ceicry) 
medieval [.medieval] adj cpeflHeBexoBbiM 
peasant [’pezant] n KpecTbflHMH 

ultimately ['Altimatli] adv b kohchhom cseTe, b KOHue kohuob 
*^10. These are the answers. What were the questions? 

1. To many people glamour means all the most exciting things in life. 

2. The living languages, French, English, Italian, etc, were used only for 
conversation or for writing unimportant things. 

3. No, there wasn’t any other grammar at that time. 

4. To the uneducated peasant this looked like magic. 

5. Glamour comes ultimately from grammar. 

6. The rules of Latin grammar were analysed and formulated long ago. 

7. People who knew grammar made money and governed kingdoms. 

8. The rules of Latin grammar were analysed and formulated long before 
people had any idea that the same process could be applied to their 
native tongue. 

9. Grammar led people to glamour. 

10. A modern secretary finds it essential to know English. 
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I 1. Do you know how to describe clothes? Here is a picture that can help 
you. Describe what your classmates are wearing today. 


long- 

sleeved 


single-breasted jacket 


crew neck 
sweater 


wEbi 


Peeved 
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12. Here is a letter and an answer from an advice column in an English maga¬ 
zine. Read them. Do you know what kinds of clothes suit you? Do you 
have any questions for Jo? 

Ask Jo 

Question: I’m a size 10-12 and want to know if high-waisted jeans will slim me 
down or just make me look like a big clown. If they suit me, where can I buy 
a good pair? 

Betty 

Answer: This cut creates a great shape, and as denim is a very tough fabric, it 
holds you in the right places. The high waist makes your legs look longer 
and shows off your waist. Go to River Island for a smart pair in dark denim 
with a straight leg (£34.99). 


PART 2 

f?) Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 

on p. 179-180 will help you. 

HAUTE COUTURE* 

Haute couture (French for ‘high sewing' or ‘high dressmaking’) refers 
to the creation of exclusive custom-fitted fashions. It originally referred to 
French fashion. 

French leadership in European fashion may perhaps be dated from the 
18 m century, when art, architecture, music, and fashions of the French court 
were imitated across Europe. Visitors to Paris brought back clothing that was 
then copied by local dressmakers. Stylish women also ordered fashion dolls 
dressed in the latest Parisian fashion to serve as models. 

As railroads and steamships made European travel easier, it was 
increasingly common for wealthy women to travel to Paris to shop for clothing 
and accessories. French fitters and seamstresses were commonly thought 
to be the best in Europe, and real Parisian garments were considered better 
than local imitations. 

The couturier Charles Frederick Worth (1825-1895) is widely considered 
the father of haute couture as it is known today. Although born in England, Worth 
made his mark in the French fashion industry. While he created one-of-a-kind 


* http://www.wikipedia.org/ 
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designs to please some of his titled or wealthy customers, he is best known for 
preparing a portfolio of designs that were shown on live models at the House 
of Worth. Clients selected one model, specified colours and fabrics, and had a 
duplicate garment tailor-made in Worth's workshop. Worth combined individual 
tailoring with a standardization more characteristic of the ready-to-wear 
clothing industry, which was also developing during this period. 

In France haute couture is a protected name that can be used only by firms 
that meet certain well-defined standards. The law states that only “those compa¬ 
nies mentioned on the list drawn up each year by a commission domiciled at the 
Ministry are entitled to avail themselves” of the label haute couture. The 
criteria for haute couture were established in 1945 and updated in 1992. 

However, the term is also used loosely to describe all high-fashion 
custom-fitted clothing, whether it is produced in Paris or in other fashion 
capitals such as London, New York, Tokyo and Milan. 

Haute couture is made to order for a specific customer, and it is usually 
made from high-quality, expensive fabric and sewn with extreme attention to 
detail and finish, often using time-consuming, hand-executed techniques. 

The term haute couture can refer both to the fashion houses or fashion 
designers that create exclusive fashions and to the fashions created by them. 

However, the term haute couture has been misused by successive ready- 
to-wear brands and high street labels since the late 1980s so that its true 
meaning has become blurred with that of pr§t-d-porter (the French term for 
ready-to-wear fashion) in the public perception. Every haute couture house 
also markets prSt-d-porter collections, which typically deliver a higher return 
on investment than their custom clothing. In fact, much of the haute couture 
displayed at fashion shows today is rarely sold; it is created to enhance the 
prestige of the house. 


Names 

Parisian [pa'nzian] 
couturier [ktftjuanei] 

Charles Frederick Worth [tfculz fredrik w3:0] 


New Words 

sewing ['sauig] n lumbe 
to sew [sau] vuimb 

custom-fitted [‘kAStam,fttid] adj u3roTOB/ieHHbiM Ha 3axa3 
to fit v6biTb Bnopy, noflxoflMTb 

fitter ['fits] n nopTHOM, 3aHMMaiomMKCfl noAroHKOM OAe*Au; c/iecapb 
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seamstress [’semstns] n ujBen 
garment [’gmmant] n npeAMeT oAexAbi 

one-of-a-kind [.wAnava'kaind] adj eAMHCTBeHHbiii b cBoeM poAe 
portfolio [,pD:tf9oli9o] n HaSop pucyHKOB, nepTexeii, pa6oi 
ready-to-wear [.redita'wea] adj roTOBoe 
syn. ready-made, prdt-d-porter 
tailoring ['teilang] n wurbe OAexAW 
tailor nopTHoii 

domiciled ['domisaild] adj pacno/ioxeHHbiti, cocpeAOToneHHbiM 

entitle [in'taitl] v AaBaTb npaeo 

avail [aVeil] vno/ib30BaTbc«, Bocno/ib30BaTbcn 

loosely ['lu:sli] adv HeTOHHO, lumpoko 

blur [bb:] van. 3annTHaTb (penyTauwo) 

pret-d-porter [.pretVpDdei] roToeoe n/iaTbe 

perception [pa'sepjan] n BocnpunTue, nOHMMaHne 

enhance [in'hcuns] vycmiMBaTb, noBbiujaTb 

prestige fpre'sti^] n npecTux 


Questions for discussion. 

1. What does haute couture refer to? 

2. Who is considered the father of haute couture ? What is he famous for? 

3. Which fashion houses or designers can be entitled to avail themselves 
of the label haute couture ? 

4. Explain the difference between haute couture and pret-a-porter. 

5. Why do haute couture houses also market pret-a-porter collections? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may t hink of 

better Russian translations). 

1 . nepBOHananbHO 3to CBH3biBann c <J>paHuy3CKOM moaom. 

2. Ho Mepe Toro xax xesie3Hbie Aoporn m napoxoAbi ynpomann nyrerne- 
ctbmh no Eepone, nr\n SoraTbix ppm CTaHOBM/iocb 6o/iee oGbiHHbiM Ae- 
noM cbe3AMTb b riapnx 3a OAexAofi m axceccyapaMM. 

3. 0paHuy3CKne nopTHue CHmanucb nysuiUMM b Eepone... 

4. HecMOTpn Ha to hto YopT poAunca b Aht/imm, ero mmb boiujio bo 4>paH- 
uy3CKyio MHAycTpmo moaw- 

5. ...6o/iee Bcero oh n3BecTeH TeM, hto coaAaBan KowieKunn MOAe/tei* 
OAexAbi, KOTopwe noxa3biBajin MaHeKeHiunuu b floMe YopTa. 
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6. ...MMH, KOTOpOe MO*eT 6bJTb MCn0/1b30BaH0 TOilbKO TeMM KOMnaHMH- 
mm, KOTOpbie oTBenaioT Bno/iHe onpeflaneHHbiM ciaHAapTaM. 

7. KpuTepnn, onpefle/iBKDiune noHHTue bucokom mqam, 6binn BBefleHu 
b 1945 rofly m CKoppeicTHpoBaHta b 1992-m. 

8. ...M nOLUMB OCymeCTBJIHeTCH C Hpe3BbHatfHblM BHMMaHMeM K AeTa^HM 
m oTfle/iKe, sacTO c ncno/ib30BaHneM TpyaoeMKoro pynHoro TpyAa. 

9. TepMMH ‘BbICOKafl MOfla’ MOXeT MCnO/lb30BaTbCH KaK B OTHOlUeHMM flO- 
MOB MOflbl IA MOAe/IbepOB, KOTOpbie COaaatOT 3KCICni03t1BHbie MOfle/lM 
OAeXAbl, TaK M K CaMMM MOAe/IBM, C03A3HHblM MMM. 

10. ...KOTopwe oObiMHO npuHOCBT 6onee bucokmm aoxoa, HeM o/xexna no 
MHAMBMAyanbHOMy 3ana3y. 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 

idea of how these words can be used. 

sew (sewed [saud], sewn [saun]) v, sewing n 

1. Would you sew on this button, please? Would you sew this button onto 
my shirt, please? 

2. She is said to be very good with her hands - she can sew and knit 
beautifully. 

3. When she heard the doorbell she put her sewing away and went to 
open the door. 

fit v, n, adj, fitter n, fitness n, custom-fitted adj 

1. “Does this jacket fit me?” “Oh, yes. It fits like a glove. (= ...very well)" 

2. “They turned me down because my face doesn’t fit,” he said angrily. 

3. We are having new locks fitted on all the doors at the moment. 

4. This theory fits all the facts. 

5. Her abilities and experience make her a good fit for the job. 

6. A ‘fitter’ is a person who puts together or repairs machines or electrical 
parts: a gas fitter. 

7. A ’fitter’ is also a person who cuts out clothes and / or makes them the 
correct size for other people. 

8. They are doing exercises to improve their fitness. 

9. ’Custom-fitted’, ‘custom-made’, ’custom-built’ clothes, shoes, etc. 
are made especially for one person or group of people. 

10. ’Ready-to-wear’, ‘ready-made’, ‘pret-a-porter’ clothes are bought in 
shops and are able to be worn at once. 

11. If you want to try on the clothes you buy in a shop you can do it in a 
fitting-room. 
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Compare 

fit 

These trousers don’t fit me; they are too loose. 3tm 6pkjkm He no/ixoflHT 
MHe no pa3Mepy (n/ioxo cma«t Ha MHe). 

suit 

This dress suits you perfectly. 3to anaTbe Te6e oseHb MfleT. 

These clothes aren’t really suited to a tropical climate. 3Ta oaexfla He 
noflxoflMT/yin TponnnecKoro K/iHMaia. 

match 

Do you think this sweater matches my skirt? Ka« tw AyMaewb, 3tot cbh- 
Tep noAxoAMT k Moen to6t<e? 


tailor n, v, tailoring n, dressmaker n 

1. A ‘tailor’ is a person who makes clothes, especially outer garments for 
men such as coats and suits. 

2. A ‘dressmaker’ is a person, usually a woman, who makes clothes 
according to customer’s specific requests. 

3. Few people now have their clothes made by tailors or dressmakers as it 
is much more expensive than buying them ready-made. 

4. We can tailor the insurance policy according to your special needs. 

entitle v 

1. This card entitles you to free visits to the museum. 

2. Only the residents of the hotel are entitled to use the swimming pool. 

avail n, v, available adj 

1. The rescue team searched the whole area but all to no avail (= ...but all 
in vain), nobody was found. 

2. ‘Avail oneself of’ is used in formal English and means to accept an offer 
or use an opportunity to do something. 

e.g. The deputies availed themselves of this privilege. 

3. The university is trying to make more accommodation available for 
students. 

4. The information is available to anyone. 

5. The president was not available for comment. 

loose adj , loosely-fitted adj 

ant. tight adj, tightly-fitted adj 

1. ‘Loose’ means ‘not firmly or tightly fixed'. 

e.g. The piece of wooden stair has come loose. 

2. ‘Loose’ also means ‘not fitting tightly’. 

e.g. She has lost some weight and her clothes are loose on her. 
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3. ‘Loose’ can also mean ‘not exact or controlled’. 

e.g. The experts found out that they had used loose accounting 
practices that had cost the firm a lot of money over the years. 

4. ‘Loose’ can also mean ‘careless or irresponsible’, 
e.g. Never tell her anything! She’s got a loose tongue. 

5. This picture is hanging loosely; it’s going to fall down. 

6. She is overweight and so she prefers loosely fitted clothes. 

7. My shoes were far too tight and I was in agony by the time I got home. 

blur v 

1. Tears blurred his eyes. 

2. The newspaper report deliberately blurs the distinction between the 
union’s members and its leadership. 

3. The differences between two political parties have slowly blurred. 

enhance v 

1. Hopefully, the summit will enhance the prospects of world peace. 

2. Your fluency in English and French will enhance your chances of getting 
the job. 


GRAMMAR 


Adjectives and Adverbs 


Remember! 

C/iosa ‘well’ m ‘better’ Moryr ynoTpe6/inTbcn c npn/iaraTe/ibHbiMM b xa- 
wecTBe ycM/iMTe/ieii. 

It’s a paid job. 3to onnasMBaeMan pa6oTa. 

He’s got a well-paid job. Y Hero Bbicotcoon/iasMBaeMafl paboTa. 

She has a better-paid job than her husband. Y Hee bo/iee BbicoxoonnasM- 
BaeMan paboTa, seM y ee Myxa. (OHa 3apabaTbiBaeT bo/ibine Myxa.) 

3. Complete the sentences using ‘well’ + one of the following words: 


dressed, known, paid, done, defined, documented, kept 


1. There are a lot of documents about Chanel's life. Her life is .... 

2. Richard’s clothes are always smart. He is always .... 

3. Congratulations on passing your driving test. ... ! 

4. In France haute couture is a protected name that can be used only by 
firms that meet certain ... standards. 

5. Although their house is old, it looks very neat. It is very ... . 
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6. Mark Twain is a ... American writer. 

7. She is said to have accepted a ... job. 

4. Make sentences of your own using ‘better’ + ‘kept’, ‘paid’, ‘known’, etc. 


Remember! 

Use adverbs before adjectives, past participles and other adverbs. 

Example: terribly sorry, smartly dressed, extremely quickly. 

5. Complete the sentences using the words in brackets. Translate the com¬ 
pleted sentences into Russian. 

Example: She created a look, which was (overwhelming) successful. 

She created a look, which was overwhelmingly successful. 

1. She was not (particular) loyal to her friends. 

2. Chanel created fashion which was aside from the main stream and yet 
was always (perfect) valid. 

3. They are said to be (happy) married. 

4. Our holiday had been (bad) planned, that’s why so many things went 
wrong. 

5. It was (increasing) common for wealthy women to travel to Paris to 
shop for clothing and accessories. 

6. He said the exam had been (surprising) easy. 

7. It’s a (reasonable) cheap hotel but the service is (extreme) good. 

8. I’m (awful) sorry. It was my fault. 

9. “Oh, why am I not a money-making grocer, instead of a (divine) gifted 
sculptor with nothing to eat?" 

10. His prediction was accurate (amazing). 


Remember! 

Use adjectives to say how sb / sth looks, fools, sounds, tastes or 

smells. 

Examples: She looks / feels / sounds tired. 

_ It tastes / smells good. _ 

6. Translate these into English. 

1. Tw BbtrnflflMUJb Benwco/ienHo noc/ie ceoero omycica! 

2. «Hto tw roToBMLUb? flaxHeT oseHb BicycHol* - «HaAetocb, Ha Bicyc Toxe 
6yner xopoiuo-. 
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3. Oh CKa3an, sto syBCTByeT ce6a oseHb ycTaBLUMM h c HeTepneHHeM 
xfleT omycKa. 


Compare 

1. It’s more expensive now than it was last year. 

Ceusac sto Aopoxe, mom 6w/io b npouinoM roAy. 

2. It's twice as expensive now as it was last year. 

Ceftnac sto b abs pa3a Aopoxe, mom 6uno b npouunoM roay. 

3. There are more exhibits here now than there were last year. 

3aecb censac (fojibuie SKcnonaTOB, neM 6 uik> b npow/ioM rofly. 

4. There are twice as many exhibits here as there were last year. 

3Aecb ceftnac b A>a pa3a 6onuue excnOHaTOB, seM 6bi/io b npotunoM 
roAy. 


7. Change the sentences using the words in brackets. 


Example: It’s more expensive now than it was last year, (twice) 
It’s twice as expensive now as it was last year. 


1. Their garden is larger than ours, (three times) 

2. It’s a sale so this coat is cheaper than it was. (twice) 

3.1 work harder than him. (twice) 

4. He must read more if he wants to make progress, (five times) 

5. You may have to spend more time if you go by train, (three times) 

6. I’m sure the new method is more economical than the old one. (ten 
times) 

7. London has more banks than the rest of South-East England, (twice) 

8. No doubt, he plays tennis better than me. (twice) 

9. He smokes less now than he used to. (three times) 



Phrasal verbs with ‘get’ 


get... down - depress, make unhappy (yrxeTaTb, AefiCTBOBaTb Ha HepBbi) 
get down to - start doing (npHCTynmb k p,eny, 3aH«TbC«) 
get on - make progress (Ae/iaTb ycnexH) 

get on / along with - 1) have a good relationship with (ziaAHTb, MMeTb (xopo- 

UJkte) OTHOLUeHHfl) 

2) continue doing (npoAO/ixaTb) 

get in / out - enter / leave a car (cecTb b MaiuHHy / BbiiiTM M3 MauiMHbi) 
get over - recover from (an illness, suprise, shock) (nonpaBMTbCe, npMMTH 
b cebs) 

get together - meet (BCTpefMTbcn, cobpaTbes) 
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^ 8. Translate the following into English using the phrasal verbs with ‘get’. 

1. 3ra yxacHan noro/ia aeucTByer Ha Mena ymeraoiue. 

2. ft c/ibiwana, y Teba hobum HasanbHwe. Hy m xax tboh OTHOmeHHB 
c HUM? 

3. rOBopsT, oh nonpaBH/ica m censac syBCTByeT cebn xopoujo. 

4. 3to 6bi/io cexpeTHoe 3HaHne, c noMombio KOToporo juoah Ao6nBa- 
mcb ycnexa b MHpe. 

5. AaBawTe bctpbthmcb Bee BMecre m peiuHM, hto HaM Heo6xoflHMo 
CAe/iaTb. 

6. ft BMfle/i, kbk uiothep noMor eMy cecrb b MaiUHHy. 

7. ripMBeT! Kax Tbi no)KHBaeujb ? 

8. Mbi co6npaeMcn npoAO/ixurb Haiuy padory h HaaeeMCH no/iysHTb He- 
n/ioxMe p>e3y/ibTaTbi b ckopom BpeMeHM. 

9. Complete the text by choosing the words from the box. Look up the words 

you don’t know in the dictionary. 


contemporaries, strangely, intentionally, predict, fashionably, assertion, 
emphatically, generally, casually, emerge, observations, carelessly, prac¬ 
tically, mildly, particular, elaborate, evolve, successful, careful 


Do men follow the fashion? 

Men are ... considered to care much less about being ... dressed than 
women. Is that really so? 

If we have a ... look at our.... we will see that this... is far from being true. 

Most men do try to follow the fashion in some way or another. 

The rhythm of modern life dictates its laws - it most... requires clothes that 

are comfortable to wear. Hence* the manner of being dressed ..., even.. the 

popularity of jeans (for all seasons,...), all kinds of sweaters, pullovers, blazers, 
polo-neck sweaters, T-shirts, etc. 

Suits, shirts, ties and waistcoats, let alone tailcoats and tuxidos are only 
worn on formal occasions. ... enough, all these ... refer not only to young men, 
but to quite mature ones (to put it...) as well. 

But what men are most ... about is the tie. It is sometimes plain and 
sometimes with a most... pattern, sometimes matching the colour of the shirt 
and suit and sometimes contrasting it. Another thing most men really care 
about is their shoes from laced leather ones and mocassins to boots, running 
shoes and trainers. 


* Hence adv otccfla, noatOMy, cnefloeate/ibHo. 
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In what direction will men's fashion ... is hard to ... . Perhaps, quite a new 
style will... some day. Who knows? 

Anyhow, one thing should be remembered by a man who wants to be ...: 
it is the well-dressed man who is remembered, not his clothes. 

5)10. Act out the dialogues. Make similar dialogues of your own. 

a) Tom and his wife Molly are invited to a wedding and they are discussing 
the clothes they are going to wear. 

Molly. Dear, I think I should buy myself a new dress for the wedding. The diet 
I’m on is miraculous. I’ve become twice as thin as I was three months ago, 
which is wonderful, of course. But my favourite red dress doesn’t fit me any 
longer and I don’t think I’ll look smart in it. Will you go shopping with me on 
Saturday, please? 

Tom. Molly, you know, my sweetheart, that I hate shopping. Why don’t you ask 
Katie to go with you? 

Molly. Alright, then. And don't forget that you must have your suit dry-cleaned. 

b) Now Molly and Katie are in a shop. 

Katie. So, Molly, what would you like to buy - a dress or a suit? 

Molly. Oh, I haven’t decided yet. Suits are usually businesslike and I think a 
dress is better for a wedding. Do you think a little black dress will suit the 
occasion? 

Katie. I don’t think so. In my opinion a black dress is good for a coctail party, but 
not for a wedding. Look at this dark green silk dress. I think it's smart. And 
dark green is your colour, isn’t It? It matches your eyesl And I remember 
your high heels are brown with gold. If you put on the matching jewellery, 
you’ll look glamourous. 

Molly. OK, I’ll try it on and let's take this creme blouse and this black straight 
skirt. Can you imagine, I’m supposed to wear skirts, never trousers in the 
office! 

Katie. Awful! I can wear whatever I like at my work, even casual clothes, smart 
casual, of course! Let’s go to the fitting room and see how it all fits! 

11. Here are a few proverbs, concerning clothes. Do you understand these 
proverbs? Are there any proverbs, which contradict each other? Can you 
think of any corresponding Russian proverbs? 

1. Fine feathers make fine birds. 

2. The tailor makes the man. 

3. Clothes do not make the man. 

4. Good clothes open all doors. 

5. Borrowed garments never fit well. 
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UNIT EIGHT 


All the world’s a stage and all the men and 
women merely players. 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

English playwright, poet and actor 


Discuss this before you read the text. 

1. How do you understand the epigraph to this unit? Do you know what 
Shakespeare’s play it comes from? 

2. How often do you go to the theatre? Can you call yourself a theatre¬ 
goer? 

3. When did you last go to the theatre? What did you see? Did you enjoy 
the play (the show)? What did you enjoy most: the actors, the scenery, 
the music, the costumes, etc? 

4. What theatrical genres do you prefer: comedy, tragedy, tragicomedy, 
drama, musical or operetta? 

5. Have you seen any musicals? Can you tell the difference between a 
musical and an operetta? 

6. Do you know any English or American playwrights? Can you remember 
any plays written by them? 

7. Have you ever been to any English or American theatres? What did you 
see? What were your impressions? 


PART 1 

Read the text and nuke sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 190 will help you. 


PYGMALION’S FAIR LADY* 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to assert that My Fair Lady is the most 
popular musical created in the last century. Among those made rich and famous 
by the smashing success of My Fair Lady were Alan Jay Lerner, who wrote the 


•Pygmalion’s Fair Lady // English Monthly, 1964; 
oks, 1977. 


Lemer A. J. My Fair Lady. Penguin Bo- 
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book and lyrics, and Frederic Loewe, who did the music (both Americans); Rex 
Harrison and Julie Andrews (both British), who starred; and - to coin a phrase - 
last, but not least, George Bernard Shaw, the English playwright on whose best 
play Pygmalion the musical was based. 

George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950) wrote his Pygmalion in 1913. The 
name couldn’t have been chosen more correctly. Like the hero of a Greek myth - 
the king of Cyprus and a gifted sculptor - who once made a marble statue of 
a beautiful girl and fell in love with his own creation, Henry Higgins, a famous 
professor of phonetics, challenged by a task that seemed impossible to cope 
with, succeeded in transforming a Cockney flower girl into a glamorous aristo¬ 
crat by improving her accent, and felt he couldn’t do without her. 

Eliza is a Cockney, i.e. a working class Londoner born in a particular place 
in the East End who speaks with a specific Cockney accent, without observing 
grammar rules and distorting the words she uses. In the opening pages of Pyg¬ 
malion Shaw tried to record her actual way of speaking, but he was able to keep 
it up for no more than a few pages, and reverted to normal English spelling 
for the Cockney flower girl, giving a special remark to the readers: “Here, with 
apologies, this desperate attempt to represent her dialect without a phonetic 
alphabet must be abandoned as unintelligible outside London.” 

Bernard Shaw didn't have to rack his brains to create his Professor Hig¬ 
gins. He simply endowed his hero with many features of his own. Like Henry 
Higgins, Bernard Shaw was known to have no manners, to be domineering and 
merciless to people around, to possess a specific kind of wit that was capable 
of making a laughing stock of anyone he wanted to ridicule, and at the same 
time was lucky enough to have irresistible charm that attracted people to him. 

The play was immediately appreciated by theatrical directors and had 
a long and extremely successful run both at home and abroad a long-long time 
before Alan Jay Lerner came across it. After seeing the play more than once and 
carefully reading Shaw’s text, he was convinced that sooner or later he would 
change it into a musical. 

In 1952 he sat down and began to struggle with the task he had set himself. 
He worked on it for four years, writing a song here and a bit of dialogue there. At 
one point he was on the verge of dropping the whole thing. “I just couldn't get it 
in focus," he once said to a friend. But the Lady wouldn’t stay dropped. He went 
back to his work and, with Loewe, put together five songs. 

Lerner was particularly impressed by Rex Harrison as Professor Higgins in 
Pygmalion. He realized that in Rex Harrison he had found a Higgins, who would 
act rather than sing his songs. He tailored his material to Harrison’s style, the 
result being, among other magnetic songs, the gentle, reflective I've grown 
accustomed to her face. 

For Julie Andrews, who played Eliza Doolittle, Lerner and Loewe wrote the 
dreamy / could have danced all night, the revengeful Just you wait and the de¬ 
lightful Wouldn't it be loverly. 
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The stage version of My Fair Lady opened on Broadway in 1956 with Julie 
Andrews as Eliza and Rex Harrison as Henry Higgins and quickly won the hearts 
of theatre-goers. 

(to be continued) 


Names 

Alan Jay Lerner ['aslan c&ei 'bina] 
Frederic Loewe [fredrik 'lam] 

Rex Harrison [reks 'hasnsan] 

Julie Andrews ['cfeudi 'aendru:z] 

George Bernard Shaw [c&xcfc 'b 3 :nad Jo:] 
Eliza Doolittle [I'laiza ’duditl] 


New Words 

smashing ['smaejig] adj ornyujMTe/ibHbiM (06 ycnexe), coxpyujuTe/ibHbiti 

star [sta:] v nrpaTb rnaBHyio po/ib 

playwright [*pleirait] n ApaMaiypr 

cope (with) vcnpaBMTbcn, BbwepxcaTb 

distort [dis'to:t] v wcxaxaTb 

keep up (phrasal verb) noAAepxMBaTb (Ha onpeaeneHHOM ypoBHe) 
revert (to) [riV3:t] v B03Bpau^Tb(cfl), cHOBa npuberHyTb (k) 
apology [a polacfei] n M3BMHeHMe 

desperate ['desparat] adj 6e3HaAe*Hbitf, AOBeAeHHbiii ao OTHattHtiB 

abandon [abasndan] vsa . OTxa3UBaTbcn (ot), 6pocnTb 

unintelligible [.Miin'tehc^dbl] adj HenoHflTHbift, Hepa36opmiBbiM, H6Bpa3yMn- 

T 6 AbHblM 

rack one’s brain(s) noMaTb ce 6 e ronoey 
rack v HanpnraTb, 3arpyxaTb 
endow [in'dau] v HaAennTb 
wit n ocrrpoyMMe, yM 
laughing stock nocMewmue 
ridicule ['ridikju:l] v BbtCMeHBaTb 

irresistible [^iTzistabi] adj HeoTpa3MMUM, HenpeoAonuMbiPi 
on the verge of Ha rpaHH 

verge [v3:d^] n xpan, rpanb 
reflective [riflektrv] adj 3aAyMHMBbiti 
revengeful [riVencfeful] adj MCTMTe/ibHUM 
delightful [di’laitftrf] adj OHapoeaTe/ibHuii, BocxMTmanbHbiM 
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Questions for discussion. 

1. What was the challenge Professor Higgins was faced with and 
accepted? 

2. How long did it take Alan Jay Lerner and Frederic Loewe to change 
Bernard Shaw’s play into a musical? Why did it take so long? 

3. Why did Lerner tailor his lyrics to Harrison’s style? 

4. Eliza Doolittle was a Cockney flower girl. Do you know anything about 
Cockneys? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1. Moxho 6e3 npeyae/iMMeHufl yTBepxAaTb, hto... 

2. CpeflM Tex, kto CTan boraTUM n 3HaMeHWTbiM 6/iaroflapn or/iyuinTe/ib- 
HOMy ycnexy «Moeii npexpacHofi /Ioam*. 6bmu... 

3. Ha3BaHne bbi/io Bbi6paHO bo/iee seM npaBn/ibHO. 

4. ...yB/ieseHHbiM 3aAaseii, xoTopaa xa3anacb non™ HeBbino/iHM- 
MOM... 

5. ribeca 6bina HeMe/yieHHo bhcoko oueHeHa TeaTpanbHbiMM pexucce- 
paMM m Ao/iro m ycneujHO Luna Ha cueHax Ahhimm m 3a ee npeAenaMM 
3aAO/iro ao Toro, tcax... 

6. ...BpeMB ot BpeMeHH 3anncbiBas c/ioBa necHM, MHorAa sacTb Ana- 
nora... 

7. B KaKOM-TO MOMeHT OH 6bl/1 TOTOB bpOCMTb BCK) 3Ty 3aTeiO. 

8. «y MeHfl npocTO He bbi/io hchoto npeACTaB/ieHnq»... 

9. Ho /lean HMxax He no3Bo/m/ia cebn bpocwTb. 

10. ...KOTopbiii 6yAeT nrpaib, a He npocTO neTb ero necHM... 

11. Oh noAroHs/i cbom Maiepnan noA cm/ib XappncoHa, b pe3ynbTare 
cpeAH ApyrHx 3anoMMHaK)utnxcq neceH no/iysM/iMCb rame, Kax... 

12. ...m oseHb GbiCTpo 3aBoeBana cepAUa TeatpanoB. 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

smash v, smash n, smash-up n, smashing adj 

1 . 1 dropped the glass and it smashed (pa3bnnca BApe6e3rn). 
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2. We heard the smash of plates in the kitchen. 

3. The police claim to have smashed another criminal group. 

4. Jimmy smashed up his car on the motorway. 

5. He smashed his fist down on the table and demanded immediate service. 

6 . If a new play (book, film, etc) is a ‘smash hit’, it is a great success, 
e.g. I predict this play will be the smash hit of the season (= ...will have 
a smashing success). 

7. A ‘smash-up’ is a serious road or railway accident. 

e.g. Three people were seriously injured in the smash-up. 

star v, n 

1. She has a starring role in a new TV show. 

2. Dustin Hoffman starred in a lot of very good films. 

3. She became a film star at the age of ten. 

cope (with) v 

1.1 wonder how you cope with three small children on your own? 

2. She couldn’t cope with her feelings and burst into tears. 

3. The factory coped with the sudden increase in demand without any 
problems. 

distort v, distorted adj, distortion n 

1. The newspaper gave a distorted account of what had happened. 

2. The journalist was accused of having distorted the facts. 

3. His face was distorted with anger. 

4. He said it was a deliberate distortion of what he had said. 

keep up (phrasal verb) 

1.1 need to buy a belt to keep my jeans up. 

2. Her job is to keep up correspondence with the foreign partners. 

3. Keep up the good work. 

4. How do you keep up your English? 

5. It’s a good project. Keep it up, don’t stop! 

6 . 1 can’t keep up with all these changes in fashion! 

7. ‘Keep up appearances’ means to behave in an ordinary way when one 
is in a difficult situation. 

8 . He did his best to keep up appearances and pretend that nothing 
terrible had happened. 

9. 'To keep up with the Joneses’ means to compete with one's neigh- 
bours/friends/ acquaintances socially, especially by buying the same 
expensive new things that they buy. 

e.g. Oh, she only bought those new curtains to keep up with the 
Joneses! 
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revert v 

1. We shall not fail to revert to your enquiry. 

2. After the settlers left, the land gradually reverted to (cHOBa npeepa™- 
ziacb) desert. 

3. He has changed a lot. I hope he won’t revert to his old habits. 

4. When the owner dies his collection will revert to the state. 

apology n, apologize v 

1. Please, accept our apologies for any inconvenience we have caused. 

2.1 owe you an apology. I was rather bad-tempered yesterday. 

3. The Director sends his apologies for being unable to attend the 
meeting. 

4.1 must apologize for not replying to your letter sooner. 

5. She kept us waiting for more than an hour and didn't even apologize! 

6 . You’d better apologize to him, or he’ll never talk to you again! 

desperate adj, desperately adv, desperation n, despair n 

1. The old lady was desperate for money. 

2. She confessed that she was desperate to get a job. 

3. Their case seemed desperate, for there was no one to help them. 

4. It was the last desperate attempt to save the company. 

5. He looked around desperately (in desperation), but saw nobody to help 
him. 

6 . My noisy neighbours really drive me to despair. 

abandon v 

1. He abandoned (= left) his wife and children before they officially 
divorced. 

2. The captain is always the last to abandon the ship. 

3. The rescue team abandoned all hope of finding the mountaineers. 

4. The game had to be abandoned (= stopped, cancelled) because of 
heavy rain. 

intelligible adj, unintelligible adj 

1. This report would only be intelligible to experts. 

2. She was murmuring something unintelligible; we couldn’t make 
anything out. 

rack v, n 

1. The verb ‘to rack' means ‘to torture’, cause great mental or physical 
pain, or trouble. 

2. Though the injuries were still racking his body, he remained calm and 
cheerful. 
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3. She was racked by / with doubts (guilt, fears, etc). 

4. To rack your brain(s)’ means to think very hard. 

e.g. I racked my brains all day but I still can't remember his first 
name. 

5. As a noun ‘rack’ means a frame or shelf, which is used to hold things: 
a plate rack, a luggage rack, a car-roof rack. 

6. Electronic books take up less space, and one rack of discs replaces 
a roomful of paper books. 

endow v 

1. ‘To be endowed with sth' means to naturally have a good feature or 
quality. 

e.g. Eliza turned out to be endowed with both looks and brains. 

2. ‘To endow’ also means ‘to donate’, 'to make a donation', i.e. to give 
money or valuable things to people or organizations such as colleges, 
hospitals, research centres, etc. in order to help them. 

wit n, wits n pi, witty adj 

1. Wit is an ability to say things that are clever and amusing. He is a person 
of great wit and charm. 

2. His sharp wit had them all smiling. 

3. If he weren’t such an unusually witty speaker, his lectures wouldn’t 
collect such great audiences. 

4. He was endowed with talent and wit by his famous parents. 

5. His witty remarks are, no doubt, worth being put down. 

6. ‘Wits’ means ‘intelligence’, 
e.g. It was a real battle of wits. 

7. He didn’t have enough wits to put up with his failure. 

8. Mary didn’t even say ‘hello’ when we met her at the theatre. I don't 
know what had happened to her. I’m at my wits end! (YMa He npunoxy! 

B nO/lHOM paCTepflHHOCTH!) 

ridicule n, v, ridiculous ady 

1. As a noun ‘ridicule’ means unkind laughter or remarks to make someone 
or something seem stupid. The corresponding verb is an action of 
similar meaning. 

2. That idea, which used to be ridiculed, turned out to be extremely 
fruitful. 

3. Your refusal to accept that offer is just ridiculous. 

verge n, v 

t. His theory was so often ridiculed that he was on the verge of giving up 
further work on it. 
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2. In spite of all the criticism and ridicule the team felt that they were on 
the verge of a great discovery. 

3. Twice she was on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 

reflect v, reflection n, reflective adj 

1. The moon reflects the sun’s rays. 

2. The trees on the verge of the lake were reflected in the water. 

3. The value of the national currency reflects the state of the country’s 
economy. 

4. Do you think the play reflects how the author really felt about his heroes? 

5. Has it ever occurred to you that the coast line of Russia’s Far East is 
a mirror reflection of the coast line of North America? 

6. ‘Reflection’ also means careful thought (pa3Mbiuj/ieHMe). 

e.g. A moment’s reflection would have shown that the speaker’s main 
idea was absolutely wrong. 

7. The expression ‘on reflection’ is used when you want to say that you 
have thought about something carefully and changed your opinion, 
e.g. At first I thought what they suggested was absolutely crazy, but on 
reflection, I realized that there was some truth in what they said. 

8. The adjective ‘reflective’ means thinking quietly. 

e.g. He was in a reflective mood and did not want to be disturbed. 

revenge n, get (take) revenge (on), revengeful adj 

1. Hamlet was seeking revenge for his father’s murder, so he took revenge 
on his uncle. 

2. Eliza wasn’t revengeful by nature. She was just in a revengeful mood 
when she was inventing a punishment for Mr Higgins for his unfair 
attitude to her. 

3. The verb ‘to revenge’ means to do something in revenge for harm done 
to someone, especially to oneself: to revenge a defeat / an injustice / 
an insult. 

delight n, delighted adj, delightful adj 

1. For the first time in my life I really appreciated all the delights of country 
life. 

2.1 read the book you gave me with great delight. (= I enjoyed reading the 
book.) 

3. It was a great delight to spend a holiday at the seaside. 

4. To my delight he agreed to sing for us. 

5. (I’m) delighted to meet you. I’ve heard so much about you. 

6. Thank you for the invitation. We shall be delighted to come. 

7. It was a delightful evening. 

8. The delighted audience applauded loudly. 
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GRAMMAR 


Names of people are usually used without articles. 

However the + plural surname can be used with the name of the whole 
family: 

the Smiths = Mr and Mrs Smith (and the children) 

The + singular name can be used: 

a) to distinguish one person from another of the same name. 

We have two Mr Bennetts. Which do you want? -1 want the Mr Bennett 
who signed this letter. 

b) with an adjective to describe a person, 
the wonderful Rex Harrison. 

A / an + singular name means: 

a) belonging to this particular kind of person. 

Lerner realized that he had found a Higgins who would act rather 
than sing his songs. 

b) can be used before a person's name if you don’t know the person 
yourself. 

There’s a Dr. Butler on the phone. Do you want to talk to him? 


3. Put a/an, the in the spaces. 

1. Are we talking about... Tony Blair, who used to be the Prime Minister? 

2. Have you heard that... Johnsons are moving house? 

3. He realized that in Rex Harrison he had found... Higgins, who would act 
rather than sing his songs. 

4.1 found myself sitting next to ... Bill Clinton! Not... Bill Clinton, of course, 
but someone with the same name. 

5. That couldn't be ... Jenny Watson I went to college with. She had 
changed beyond recognition. 

Mi Using Passive Voice 

4. Rewrite these sentences using the correct Tense of the Passive Voice. 

Leave the unnecessary words out. 

1. Somebody introduced me to Dr. Jones last year. 

2. People are destroying large areas of forests every day. 

3. Somebody has bought the house next to ours. 

4. When we got to the park, they were repairing the tennis court, so we 
couldn’t play. 

5. They make these artificial flowers of silk. 

6 . They will not admit children under six to the figure skating school. 
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7. Someone has already written a special version of the book for young 
children. 

8 . People are spending far more money on food now than they used to. 



Questions in Passive Voice 


^ 5. 


Rewrite these questions using the correct Tense of the Passive Voice. 


1. When did they introduce you to Mr Smith? 

2. Why didn’t they mend the roof in good time? 

3. Who has written a special edition for young children? 

4. What do you make these flowers of? 

5. Why won’t they allow children under sixteen to see that film? 

6 . Who wrote the lyrics? 

7. Why didn’t they lock the car? 

8 . Does the theatre interest you? 

9. Have they sent for the doctor yet? 

10. Had they already signed the contract when you arrived? 

Modals in Passive Voice 

Rewrite these questions using the correct Tense of the Passive Voice. 



1. We must fulfil all our obligations under the contract. 

2. You should learn the dialogues by heart. 

3.1 have to send this message off immediately. 

4. We can make all the necessary arrangements very easily. 

5. They had to interrupt their discussion. 

6 . They may cancel all the flights because of the terrible storm. 

7. They might have cancelled the flights because of the weather. 

8 . We’ll arrange everything in good time. 

9. They can’t settle the matter yet. 

10. They must have settled the matter yesterday. 

11. They can’t have settled the matter so soon. 

12. They couldn't have changed the plans without letting us know. 


Some verbs (give, ask, offer, pay, show, teach, tell, etc.) can have 
two objects, so two passive sentences can be made: 

Active: The guests gave the boy a lot of nice presents for his birthday. 
Passive: The boy was given a lot of nice presents for his birthday. 

A lot of nice presents were given to the boy for his birthday. 

However, most often the passive sentences begin with the person: 

The boy was given a lot of nice presents for his birthday. 
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7. Rewrite these sentences using Passive Voice. 


1. They asked me some very difficult questions at the interview. 

2. Have they shown you all their new models? 

3. Nobody told me what had happened. 

4. They haven’t invited Jane to the party. 

5.1 don’t think they’ll offer her the job. 

6 .1 think they should have offered the job to Tom. 

7. They are going to pay the workers $1000 for their job. 

8 . They should have given the role to a younger actress. 


8. Translate the following into English using Passive. 


1. «nnrMannoH» 6bi/i HanwcaH BepHapAOM LUoy b 1913 roay. 

2. Ha3eaHne 6bino Bbi6paHO yqaHHo. 

3. ribeca 6bina ocHoeana Ha M3BecTHOM MM<t>e o KMnpcKOM Kopone rinr- 
MannoHe, KOTopwii co3Aan npeicpacHyto CTaTyio xeHiuMHbi m bjho6mji- 
ch b Hee, Kor^a paOoTa 6bina 3aBepiueHa. 

4. ribeca 6btna cpa3y xe bucoko oueHeHa TeaTpa/ibHbiMM pexwccepaMM 
m Aonro ycneujHO mna Ha cqewax AHrnmi visaee npeae/iaMM. 

5. JlepHep 6un noTpqceH nrpofi Peicca XappncoHa b ponn npotheccopa 
XMrrMHca, m 3Ta po/ib 6bma npeA/ioxeHa XappMCOHy b Mio3maie. 

6 . Ho kto 6 t>m npHrnaiueH Ha ponb 3/in3bi fly/iMTTn? 

7. Aon*Ho 6uTb, 3Ta po/ib 6bi/ia npeAnoxeHa Axynmi 3 hapioc. 

8. He MoxeT 6biTb, hto6w ata ponb 6bi/ia OTAaHa flpyroti aiapuce. 



Phrasal verbs with ‘keep’ 


keep... back (from) - keep secret (cKpbiBaTb (ot koto-to)) 
keep on - continue doing (npoAonxaTb) 

keep up - maintain, not allow to end or fall (noAAepxMBaTb (b xopoiueM 
coctobhmm)) 

keep up (with) - go at the same speed (He OTCTaeaTb) 

9. Rewrite these sentences using phrasal verbs with ‘keep’ instead of the 
words in italics. 


1.1 got the feeling he was trying to keep something secret from me. 

2. The little boy complained that he couldn’t walk as fast as his father. 

3. A lot is being done fo maintain the old traditions. 

4. The little girl continued reciting the poem monotonously without paying 
any attention to her listeners. 
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Translate the following into English using the phrasal verbs with ‘keep’. 

1 . SI He xony, HTo6bi KTO-Hn6yab y 3 Ha/i 06 stom nponcmecTBnn. rioxa- 
nyfiCTa, HMKOMy He roBopw 06 stom. 

2. LUoy nonuTancn Bocnpon3BecTM MaHepy pesM kokhm, ho CMor npo- 
aepxaTbCB Bcero Hecxo/ibKO cipaHHU. 

3. Mona MeHneTCfl Tax eucrrpo, h n aaxe He crrapaiocb nocneeaTb 3 a Hen. 

4. «He CAaBaficfl, npoao/ixaii TpeHHpoBaTbCB, m tu flo6beinbCfl ycne- 
xa!» - nacTO roeopM/i eMy TpeHep. 

Complete the text by choosing the words from the box. 


valuable, wherever, antiques, generations, predominant, enough, mon- 

archs, originally, extremely, refer, handful, variety, exist, hardly 

Who are the Cockneys?* 

A Cockney is a Londoner bom within the sound of Bow Bells that ring out 
from a church, called St. Mary-le-Bow, in the East End of London. The East End, 
which lies to the north and east of the City of London, has always been the home 
of the native London working class. 

Quite apart from their accent Cockney people have, over many..., evolved 
a colourful, slangy mode of speech that is uniquely their own. How it all began 
and how far it goes back is ... difficult to say. But books on English slang ... to it 
and Bernard Shaw must have known it very well. 

The slang derives from several sources. The most ... is rhyming slang: 
a word is replaced with a phrase of two or three words that rhymes with it. For 
example: ear - bottle of beer; dress - more or less; dog - London fog; mate 
(friend) - china plate; good - Robin Hood, etc. So ... rhyming slang might well 
have been a kind of code used by criminal groups to pass on secret information 
to each other. 

Most native English speakers only know a ... of Cockney phrases and use 
them to add a bit of fun and ... to their speech. 

You can hear a lot of Cockney spoken at London street markets, such as 
Portobello [ l po:tau'bel3u] where they sell... and less... things for collectors, and 
Petticoat Lane, situated in the City of London. If you go there on a Sunday morn¬ 
ing, you may be lucky... to see a Pearly King and a Pearly Queen. They are the 
Cockney .... On important days they wear special costumes, which have thou¬ 
sands of pearl buttons on them. 

The Covent Garden fruit and vegetable market, that used to be next to 
the world-famous Covent Garden Opera House, and where Eliza Doolittle sold 


* Who are the Cockneys? // Mozaika, 1974. 


^ 10 . 


11 . 
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her flowers, doesn’t ... any longer, so you can ... hope to hear any Cockney 
spoken in that place. But... you go in Cockneyland you will be given a friendly 
welcome. 

(?) 12. Here are a few anecdotes about Bernard Shaw*. Read them and look up 
the words you don’t know in your dictionary. Then retell them using both 
direct and indirect speech. 


*** 

A young Irish actress asked Shaw why 
he’d come to England instead of seeking his 
inspiration in Ireland, the land of his birth. 
“I could not stay there, dreaming my life away 
on the Irish hills,” he explained. “England had 
conquered Ireland, so there was nothing for 
the Irish to do but come over and conquer 
England. Which, you will notice, I have done 
rather thoroughly." 

*** 

“Oh, Mr Shaw, what made you ask me 
to dance?” a lady, who was neither young nor 
pretty, said to Shaw. 

“This is a charity ball, isn’t it?" Shaw 
replied. 



*** 

The stout novelist G.K. Chesterton thought he had scored when he told the 
skinny vegetarian, “Looking at you, Shaw, one would think there was a famine 
in England.” 

“Looking at you,” Shaw replied, “one would think you caused it." 

To go on with the verbal duel, Shaw said to Chestertone, “If I were as fat as 
you I'd hang myself.” Replied the corpulent Chestertone in his shrill little voice, 
“And if I had it in mind to hang myself, I’d use you as the rope." 


*** 

One perhaps well-known story has it that Eleanora Duse wrote to Shaw tell¬ 
ing him that every genetic principle cried that they should have a baby. "Think 
what a child it would be,” she added, “with my body and your brain!” 

Wrote Shaw in reply: “Think how unfortunate it would be if the child were to 
have my body and your brain.” 


* Hendrichson R. Book of Literary Anecdotes. Wordworth Reference, 1997. 
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*** 

Shaw came across a book of his in a second-hand bookshop. The volume 
had been inscribed to a friend, beneath whose name Shaw had written: “With 
the compliments of George Bernard Shaw.” Shaw bought the book and sent it 
back to his friend, writing under the original inscriptions: “With renewed compli¬ 
ments, G.B.S.” 


PART 2 

A) Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 202 will help you. 


PYGMALION’S FAIR LADY 

(the beginning is on p. 188) 

The rest of the story is very natural - the musical became a film with practi¬ 
cally the same cast except... except Julie Andrews, as everybody had expected 
when Warner Brothers, the well-known Hollywood company announced that 
they were going to make 'a movie' (the American word for ‘film’) on the basis of 
the musical. 

The actress who was invited to play Eliza Doolittle was Audrey Hepburn, 
who by that time had already made a name for herself after starring in several 
films, among them Roman Holiday (1953, an Oscar for Best Actress), War and 
Peace and others. She also acted on Broadway and got a Tony award given to 
the best plays and theatre actors. 

The world was in love with Audrey Hepburn, her clothes (both for everyday 
life and for her roles) were made by a top Paris couturier Hubert de Givanchy, 
she was rich and glamourous. Many people, however, were still all for Julie An¬ 
drews whom they had seen on the stage. 

While the film was being made the whole team was interviewed several 
times by journalists. This is what an American interviewer wrote (note the Ameri¬ 
can spelling!): 

"The movie keeps the 1912 London flavor of the original show, with Rex 
Harrison repeating his stage role as Professor Higgins and Audrey Hepburn 
playing the Covent Garden guttersnipe. Rex Harrison has grown accustomed 
to the face of Henry Higgins, having played the irascible professor 1,006 times 
in the original New York and London productions. For his 1,007 m performance, 
he spent “a grueling six months” on the movie. Rather than use recordings of 
his song numbers, he did them “live”, with a microphone hidden beneath his 
necktie, to keep them spontaneous. 
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My Fair Lady may be the most profitable role ever for Audrey Hepburn. Pro¬ 
ducer Jack L. Warner paid a million dollars for her work. As the “deliciously low, 
horribly dirty" flower girl, she plays one of Shaw’s favorite characters. “He wrote 
Pygmalion for the woman," says director George Cukor. “Audrey has never had 
a part with this range before - from violence and bawdiness to humor and 
romance - and she loved it.” Audrey Hepburn sings in the film, too, but a pro¬ 
fessional singer’s voice will be dubbed in certain songs. “I took singing lessons 
from a New York vocal coach and pre-recorded all of Eliza’s songs,” she ex¬ 
plains, “but the final result will be a blend.” 

The film was released in 1964 and has been extremely popular ever 
since. It won eight Oscars, but Audrey wasn’t given one. Hollywood must 
have felt sorry for Julie Andrews and gave her the Oscar for her part in Mary 
Poppins. 

There are rumours that someone is thinking of a remake, which means that 
the story is thought to be of interest to new generations. It isn’t clear, though, 
whether it is going to be a stage version or a film. Time will tell. 


Names 

Warner Brothers (Warner Bros.) [Varna ’brAdaz] 
Audrey Hepburn ['a:dn 1ieb3:n] 

Hubert de Givanchy ['hju:bat da 3i:*va:i3ji] 
Covent Garden ['kovant ga:dn] 

George Cukor [dprtj ’kju:ka] 


New Words 

cast n 3A- cocTaB Mcno/iHMTe/ieM (b ashhom cnetcraKne) 
casting pacnpoae/ieHne po/ieii 

flavour (Br.), flavor (Am.) [Tleiva] n apoMaT, a/j. aTMOC(J>epa, M3wcicaHHocTb 

guttersnipe [’gAtasnaip] n 6ecnpM3opHb<M, y/iMMHUM pe6eHox, amta y/iMObt 

irascible [I'raesibl] adj BcnbmbHMBWM, HecAepxaHHbiM 

gruelling ( Br. ), grueling (Am.) [’grualig] adj M3HypMTe/ibHbiM 

beneath [bi'ni:©] prep noA, HM*e, adv BHM3y, HM*e 

spontaneous [spon'teinias] adj cnoHTaHHbiM, OAHOBpeMeHHbiM, HenoAroTOB- 

neHHbiM 

violence [Vaialans] n xcecroxocTb, Hacanne, an. Heo6y3AaHHOCTb 

bawdiness [’bordims] n rpybocTb, HeoTecaHHOCTb 

dub V3/J. 03ByMMB3Tb, Ay6/1 MpOBSTb 

blend n CMecb, 3&. Ay6nnx, coBMeiAOHMe 

remake [,ri:'meik] n nepeAenxa, 3/j. pMMeMK, Hoean nocraHOBKa 
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Questions for discussion. 

1. Why do you think the American journalist wrote: “Rex Harrison has 
grown accustomed to the face of Henry Higgins”? 

2. Have you seen the film My Fair Lady ? If you have, what can you say 
about it? If you haven’t, would you like to see it? Why? Why not? 

3. How do you understand Eliza’s description as the “deliciously low, 
horribly dirty” flower girl? Why do you think these words are in quotation 
marks? 

4. Have you seen any other films with Audrey Hepburn? 

5. Have you been to any Russian productions of musicals? What do you 
think of them? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1 . OAHaxo MHorne 6buin Ha ctopoho AxynMM 3 hap»c, KOTopyio ohm bm- 
AenM Ha cqeHe. 

2. ...CbirpaB BcnbiJibHMBoro npo<|>eccopa 1006 pa3... 

3. Bmocto Toro HTobbi Mcnorib30BaTb 3anMCM cbomx neceH, oh McnoriHfl- 
6 t mx c MMxporfcOHOM, cnpflTaHHWM noA rancTyxoM, fro6bi ohm 3Byna- 
ilM CnOHTaHHO. 

4. ...HMKorAa He Mrpana pom c tbkmm pa3HOobpa3MeM coctobhmm - ot 
Heo6y3AaHHOCTM m pyraHM ao »Mopa m Bn»6neHHOCTM. 

5. ...ho onpeAeneHHbie necHM 6yayr AyO^npoBaHbi npo<f>eccMOHa^bHOM 
neBMueii. 

6. flonxcHO 6biTb, Ton/iMByA cosyBCTBOBan 3 hap»c... 

7. ...3to 03HanaeT, mto mctopmh, no-BMAHMOMy, MOxceT 6biTb MHTepecHa 
HOBbIM nOKOneHMflM. 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 


cast v, n, casting n 

1. ‘To cast (cast, cast)' means to direct or turn, 
e.g. She cast a glance in his direction. 

2. So far, the police investigation has not cast any light on the crime. 
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3. Would you just cast an eye over (= run through / over) this letter before 
I put it in the post? 

4. ‘To cast’ also means to choose actors for a play or film, 
e.g. Who is casting the play? 

5. ‘To cast’ also means to make a vote in an election. 

e.g. The TV news showed the vice-president casting his vote. 

6. ‘A cast’ means a group of actors in a film or a play, while a group of 
actors working in one theatre represent a company (e.g. a theatre / 
dance company, The Royal Shakespeare Company). 

7. The film has a strong cast that includes several famous names. 

8. She was surprised to know that she had been invited to the casting 
(= audition). 

flavour n, flavouring n 

t. I love the dish! It has such a delicate flavour. 

2. This bread hasn’t much flavour. 

3. They claim that their products are free from artificial colourings and 
flavourings. 

beneath prep, adv 


Compare 

below, under, beneath 

Below suggests only that one thing is in a lower position than the other. 
There is a lake below the village. 

It’s cold to day. The temperature is 20 degrees below zero. 

Under is the most common word when one thing is directly below the 
other thing or covered by it. 

The box is under the table. 

Beneath can also be used in this way; but may suggest that the two ob¬ 
jects are not close to each other. 

We looked down from the plane at the fields spread out beneath. 


1. He enjoyed feeling the warm sand beneath (under) his feet. 

2. She would not speak to people she considered beneath her. 

3. “Your report is beneath criticism!" the professor said to his student. 

spontaneous adj, spontaneously adv 

1. Nothing he says is spontaneous - he always thinks twice before he 
speaks. 

2. He made a spontaneous offer of help. 
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3. The crowd gave a spontaneous cheer when the result was announced. 

4. Don’t act spontaneously, think twice before making a decision! 

violence n, violent adj 

1. There is too much sex and violence shown on television nowadays. 

2. The police claim that there have been acts of violence against the new 
immigrants. 

3. She spoke with a violence that surprised everybody who was listening 
to her. 

4. He met a violent death at the hands of the criminal. 

5. His father was a violent and dangerous man. 

6. She said she couldn’t put up with his behaviour and they had a violent 
quarrel. 

7. He said she had a violent temper. 

8.1 don’t like violent films. Do you? 

dub (dubbed )v 

1. To dub’ means to change the original spoken language of a film into 
another language. 

e.g. It’s a Russian film dubbed into English. 

2. ‘To dub’ means to give something or someone a humorous name that 
describes their character. 

e.g. Mrs Thatcher was dubbed ‘the Iron Lady’. 

blend v, n 

1. This soup tastes better if the vegetables have been blended. 

2. These houses seem to blend well with the trees and the surrounding 
land. 

3. Our coffee is a 100 % arabica blend with a long and rich aftertaste. 

4.1 have to admit that we’ve got a wonderful team with a nice blend of 
experience and youthful enthusiasm. 


GRAMMAR 


^ 3. Make one conditional sentence by combining these two simple sentences. 

Given: Both the director and the actors were carried away by the film they were 
making. The result was a smashing success. 

Required: If the director and the actors weren’t (hadn’t been) carried away by 
the film they were making, it wouldn’t be (have been) a smashing success. 
1. Alan Lerner was impressed by B. Shaw’s Pygmalion. He decided to 
make a musical on the basis of the play. 
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2. It wasn’t an easy job to do. It took Lerner and Loewe a long time to 
make the musical. 

3. Lerner was impressed by Rex Harrison as Professor Higgins in the play. 
He realized that he had found the proper Henry Higgins for his future 
musical. 

4. George Cukor was sure Audrey Hepburn would be a better Eliza than 
Julie Andrews. He gave the part to her. 

4. Complete these sentences as in the model. 

A. Given: If I were you... 

Required: If I were you, I would accept the challenge. 

If I were you, I would have accepted the challenge. 

1. If I were rich... 

2. If I were younger... 

3. If we had more time... 

4. If I knew that you needed my advice... 

5. If he wanted to be an actor... 

B. Given: ...he would make better progress. 

Required: If he weren’t so lazy, he would make better progress. 

If he weren’t so lazy, he would have made better progress. 

1. ...I would have called you. 

2. ...we would buy a better car. 

3. ...she would have become a film star. 

4. ...he wouldn’t be so domineering. 

5. ...we would have invited him to join us. 

HI More about the Passive -ing forms 


Compare 

I don't like telling lies, ft He mob/no nraTb. 

I don't like being told lies, ft He jho6/iio, icoraa MHe /iryr. 

5. Translate the following pairs of sentences into Russian. 

1. Mr Jones doesn’t like being kept waiting. 

Mr Jones doesn’t like keeping other people waiting. 

2.1 remember giving him the keys. 

I don’t remember being given the keys. 
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3.1 enjoyed taking the children to the zoo. 

The children enjoyed being taken to the zoo. 

4. He denied paying that money. 

He denied being paid any money for the job. 


5.1 hate advising people what to do. I think they should decide by them¬ 
selves. 

I hate being advised what to do. 



Phrasal verbs with ‘look’ 


look after - take care of (yxaxuBaTb 3a) 
look for - search for (MCxaTb) 

look Into - investigate (MccneflOBaTb, pacc/ieflOBaib) 
look through - examine, inspect (npocMaipMBaTb) 
look up to - respect (yBaxa-rb) 

look... up - search for and find in a (reference) book (cMOTpeTb 
b cnpaBOHHOii jiMTepaType) 

look forward to - wait impatiently (c HeTepnemieM xoaTb) 

^ 6. Rewrite these sentences using phrasal verbs with ‘look’ instead of the 
words in italics. 


1. The police are investigating this accident at the moment. 

2. He said that he had always respected his teachers. 

3. When she went on a business trip she asked her neighbour to take care 
of her two cats. 

4. Find the meaning oft he new words in the dictionary. 

5. I'm waiting for my summer holidays impatiently. 



Phrasal verbs with ‘run’ 


run Into - meet (BCTpeTMTb (cjiynaiiHO) 
run out of - have no more (n3pacxoflOBarb) 

run ... over - hit and knock down (by the car) (cujn6nTb, nepeexaTb) 
run through / over - read or examine quickly (6er/io, bbicTpo npocMO- 
TpeTb) 

^ 7. Rewrite these sentences using phrasal verbs with ‘run’ instead of words 
in italics. 


1. Let’s read the documents quickly once again before signing them. 
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2. They had to finish their journey and come back home when they had 
had no more food. 

3. When I was taking a walk in the park I unexpectedly met an old friend 
of mine. 


8. Translate the following into English using phrasal verbs with ‘look’ and 
‘run’. 


1. fl coaeTyio Te6e He npocTO 6erno npocMOTpeTb 3 tot floroBop, a no- 
CMOTpeTb ero 6onee BHMMaTe/ibHO. 

2. fl Bcerna c yBaxeHMeM othocm/ich k HeMy (cMOTpen Ha Hero CHM3y 
BBepx). 

3. y Hac 3aKOHHM/1CB 6eH3MH. Ha^O OCTaHOBMTbCfl M 3anpaBMTbCB. 

4. fl cnbiujan, no/iMUMB yxe aaBHO paccneayeT sto npecryn/ieHMe, ho 
noxa GeaycneuiHO. 

5. BceM HpaBHTcn, xoraa 3a hmmm yxaxMBaioT, npaBAa? 

6. Mw c HeTepneHMeM xoteM BCTpenM c bsmm b MocKBe. 

7. noeaacan noMefl/ieHHee, tw Moxeiub Koro-Hn6yflb c6MTb. 

9. Here is a conversation between an American visitor to Moscow and his 
Russian colleague. You have to act as an interpreter. Translate what both 
speakers are saying. 

A. What can you say about theatrical life in Moscow? I wonder if many Mos¬ 
cow theatres have survived the hard 90s. 

R. Bbl, MO*eT 6blTb t H yflMBMTeCb, HO MOCKOBCKMe TeaTpbl He TO/lbKO XHBbl, 
HO M OHeHb aKTMBHU. 

A. I’m very happy to hear that. I was lucky enough to see one of your Sovre- 
mennik productions on Broadway. Frankly, I thought that remarkable com¬ 
pany was a happy exception. 

R. «C0BpeM6HHMK» He/lb3fl CHMT3Tb MCK/ltOHeHMeM. KOHeHHO, 3TO Be/1M- 
xo/ienHbiii TeaTp, m, kctstm, oahh m3 momx caMux /uoGhmux. Ho bw He 
npeACTaB/ineTe ceGe, cxo/ibKO hobwx ManeHbKMx TeaipoB noriBM/iocb 
b MocxBe 3a noc/ieflHne Hecxo/ibxo neT. 

A. Really? They must be sponsored by someone. Right? 

R. R 6bl C yAOBOJIbCTBHeM OTBeTM/1 Ha 3T0T BOnpOC, eC/lM 6bl 3Han. Kohchho, 
ec/iii 6bi mx HMicro He noAAepxcMBa/i, ohm He Mor/iM Gw cymecTBOBaTb. Ho 
3 to He caMoe r/iaBHoe. 

A. What is the most important thing then? 

R. A to, HTOOHM6o/ibuiMe3HTy3MacTbi. H pexMCcepu, m atcrepbi, xaxnpaBM/io, 
OHeHb MO/IOflbl M Ta/iaHT/lMBbi. 

A. You think those theatres are worth going to, then? It’s a pity my Russian 
isn’t good enough to understand Russian plays. 
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R. Ho Bbi ace M3ysaeTe pyccutf, npaaaa? Hafletocb, b cne/tyjoiUMfl bbuj bm3mt 

B MOCKBy Mbl CMOaceM CXOflMTb B OflMH M3 HOBbiX MOCKOBCKMX TeaTpOB. 

10. Here are the songs (or parts of the songs) from My Fair Lady, which were 
mentioned in the text. What episodes in the musical are they from? Can 
you translate them? Do you remember the tunes? Which words are pro¬ 
nounced by Eliza in a Cockney way? 

Wouldn’t it be loverly* 

All I want is a room somewhere, 

Far away from the cold night air 
With one enormous chair... 

Oh, wouldn't it be loverly? 

Lots of choc’late for me to eat 
Lots of coal makin’lots of heat 
Warm face, warm hands, warm feet...! 

Oh, wouldn’t it be loverly? 

Oh, so loverly siftin' absobloominlutely still 
I would never budge till spring 
Crept over me winder sill. 

Someone’s head restin’ on my knee, 

Warm and tender as he can be, 

Who takes good care of me... 

Oh, wouldn’t it be loverly? 

Loverly! Loverly! 

Loverly! Loverly! 

Just you wait 

Just you wait, ‘enry ‘iggins, just you wait! 

You’ll be sorry but your tears’ll be too late! 

You’ll be broke and I’ll have money; 

Will I help you? Don't be funny! 

Just you wait, ‘enry ‘iggins, just you wait! 

Just you wait, ‘enry ‘iggins, till you’re sick, 


* Wouldn't it be loverly; Just you wait; I could have danced all night; I’ve grown accustomed to 
her face // Lerner A.J. My Fair Lady. Penguin Books, 1977. 
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And you scream to fetch a doctor double-quick, 

I’ll be off a second later 
And go straight to the theatre! 

Oh ho ho, ‘enry ‘iggins, just you wait! 

I could have danced all night 

Bed! Bed! I couldn’t go to bed! 

My head’s too light to try to set it down! 

Sleep! Sleep! I couldn’t sleep tonight! 

Not for all the jewels in the crown! 

I could have danced all night! 

I could have danced all night! 

And still have begged for more, 

I could have spread my wings 
And done a thousand things 
I’ve never done before. 

I’ll never know 

What made it so exciting; 

Why all at once 
My heart took flight. 

I only know when he 
Began to dance with me, 

I could have danced, danced, danced all night! 

I’ve grown accustomed to her face 

I’ve grown accustomed to her face 
She almost makes the day begin 
I’ve grown accustomed to the tune 
She whistles night and noon, 

Her ups, her downs, 

Are second nature to me now; 

Like breathing out and breathing in. 

I was serenely independent and content before we met 
Surely I could always be that way again - 
And yet 

I've grown accustomed to her looks; 

Accustomed to her voice; 

Accustomed to her face. 
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1)11- Read the text carefully in class. Reread it at home and write questions you 

would like to ask other students at the next lesson. 

Spoken English and broken English* 

by George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950), 

Irish dramatist, essayist and critic 

...Now, whether you are a foreigner or a native, the first thing I must im¬ 
press on you is that there is no such thing as ideally correct English. No two Brit¬ 
ish subjects speak exactly alike. 

If you are learning English because you intend to travel in England and 
wish to be understood there, do not try to speak English perfectly, because, 
if you do, no one will understand you. I have already explained that though 
there is no such thing as perfectly correct English, there is presentable English 
which we call “Good English"; but in London nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of every thousand people not only speak bad English but speak even that very 
badly. 

You may say that even if they do not speak English well themselves they at 
least understand it when it is well spoken. They can when the speaker is Eng¬ 
lish; but when the speaker is a foreigner, the better he speaks, the harder it is 
to understand him. No foreigner can stress the syllable and make the voice rise 
and fall in question and answer, assertion and denial, in refusal and consent, 
in enquiry or information exactly as a native does. Therefore, the first thing you 
have to do is to speak with a strong foreign accent, and speak broken English: 
that is, English without any grammar. Then every English person to whom you 
speak will at once know that you are a foreigner, and try to understand and be 
ready to help you. He will not expect you to be polite and use elaborate gram¬ 
matical phrases. He will be interested in you because you are a foreigner, and 
pleased by his own cleverness in making out your meaning and being able to 
tell you what you want to know. If you say: “Will you have the goodness, sir, to 
direct me to this railway terminus at Charing Cross," pronouncing all the vow¬ 
els and consonants beautifully, he will not understand you and will suspect you 
of being a beggar. But if you shout: “Please! Charing Cross! Which way!", you 
will have no difficulty. Half a dozen people will immediately overwhelm you with 
directions. 

Even in private intercourses with cultivated people you must not speak 
too well... Even among English people, to speak too well is a pedantic affecta¬ 
tion. In a foreigner it is something worse than affectation; it is an insult to the 
native who cannot understand his own language when it is spoken too well... 


* Spoken English and broken English // Shaw G.B. Collected Works. Clarendon Press. 
1983. Vol. 1. 
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Useful words for theatre-goers 

curtain [k3:tn] n 3aHaBec 

stage [steicfc] n cueHa 

footlights [Yutlait] n paMna, omn paMnw 

orchestra pit ['o:kistra pit] n opxecTpoBafl HMa 

stalls [sto:lz] n napTep 

row [rau] n p«A 

aisle [ail] n npoxofl Me*Ay phasmh 
balcony ['baelkam] n 6a/iKOH nepBoro npyca 
circle [s3:kl] n apyc 
box n /io*a 

gallery ['gaelari] n ra^epxa 
production [pra'dAk/an] n nocraHOBKa 
premiere ['premiea] n npeMbepa 

matinee [’maetinei] n AHeBHOii cneicrataib m/im npeACTaBneHne 

(5)12. Read the dialogue. Who, do you think, the speakers are? Where are they 
from? Where are they living now? Say what they are discussing at the mo¬ 
ment. Make up a story about them using indirect speech. Make up similar 
dialogues of your own. 

T. Listen Sophie, have you got any plans for the weekend? 

S. No, not yet. Why? 

T. I’d like to go to the theatre on Saturday evening. I think that staying in Lon¬ 
don and not visiting the so-called London Theatreland would be a great 
mistake, wouldn’t it? I’ve taken the London Theatre Guide from my hotel 
and have already looked through it carefully. 

S. Oh, have you? Anything really interesting? 

T. Yes, a lot. But what I really want to see is Agatha Christie’s The Mousetrap. 
They call it “the cleverest murder mystery of the British theatre”. It's on in 
St. Martin’s. Would you like to keep me company? 

S. Oh, I’d love to. I’ve been wanting to see it for ages. Do you know, by the 
way, that it’s the world’s longest running play - it’s been on for 55 years! 

T. Unbelievable! 

S. Yes, that’s true. OK, I’ll try to call the box office and book the tickets for us. 
Does your guide say how much the tickets are? 

T. Yes, they are from 13 to 37 pounds. 

S. The cheapest seats must be in the gallery, I guess. I’ll try to book the cheap¬ 
est available in the stalls, if you don’t mind. 

T. No, not at all. I’ll be looking forward to your call. Anyhow, thank you ever so 
much. 

S. Not at all. 
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^13. When did you last go to the theatre? Write a composition about your im¬ 
pressions. The following expressions can help you. 

• I last went to the theatre... 

• It was The Vakhtangov Theatre (The Pushkin Theatre, etc.)... 

• It was a new production of... 

• We had the seats in the stalls / gallery / balcony... 

• There were some very famous actors in the cast... 

• It was a drama / tragedy / comedy / musical... 

• It was a premiere / first performance / matinee / evening perfor¬ 
mance... 

• The play... has been running for... 

• The play was directed by... 

• The acting was good / brilliant / amateurish / terrible... 

• ...gave a brilliant performance as... 

• ...played the leading part (a supporting part). 

• I liked the set for the first / second, etc. act. 

• I was impressed by the acting / music / scenery / sets / lighting / 
costumes... 

• The play / production / performance was well / enthusiastically / poorly 
received. 

• Some people in the audience... 

• The play had a good / poor reception. 

• I read a review of... 
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Travel is glamorous only in retrospect. 
Paul Theroux (1941), 

American writer 


Discuss this before you read the text. 

1. Do you like travelling in Russia or do you prefer to travel abroad? 

2. Do you often travel on business? 

3. What reasons, in your opinion, may people have for travelling? 

4. A lot of people claim they love travelling and only a few say they don't. 
What about you? 

5. What is your dream holiday: a golden beach and a good book, sight¬ 
seeing in a big city, mountaineering, sailing, skiing or something else? 
Describe your best holiday. 

6. Do you agree with the epigraph to this unit? Give your reasons. 


PART 1 

® Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 216-217 will help you. 


WHY DO PEOPLE TRAVEL? 

Mm oanaAe/io 6ecnoKOMCTBo, 

OxoTa k nepeMeHe moct 
(BecbMa MyHMTe/ibHoe cbomctbo, 
HeMHornx flo6poBO/ibHbJM tcpecT). 

A.C. TlyiuKUH. lEeienuu Onemn» 

He was the slave of a tenacious, 

A restless urge for change of place 
(An attribute that's quite vexatious, 

Though some support it with good grace). 

Translation by Charles H. Johnston 
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Before getting down to the text it would be a good idea to compare the 
well-known lines from Eugene Onegin with the English translation. It is quite suc¬ 
cessful, isn’t it? Not quite close to the Russian original, though. But translating 
poetry is far more difficult than translating prose. To do this the translator must 
be a poet himself. Does anyone have any objections to this assertion? 

And now let’s go back to the question asked in the title of the story. Why 
do people travel? Why, indeed? What makes them leave their homes, their com¬ 
fortable sofas and armchairs in front of fantastic Japanese TV sets and go on 
journeys that may be tiresome and even risky? 

Though everything on our planet seems to have been discovered, an ho¬ 
norary place among those who travel is well deserved by people who go on dar¬ 
ing expeditions in order to solve scientific problems. Cosmonauts and astro¬ 
nauts are, no doubt, among the first on the list. 

Well, it is common knowledge that for quite a few people travelling is one 
of the requirements of their occupation. They are a motley company: business¬ 
men, politicians, scientists, doctors, actors, musicians and many-many others, 
who travel because they have to. They can hardly be called travellers in the prop¬ 
er sense of the word. Perhaps it would be more appropriate to call them com¬ 
muters, i.e. people who'regularly travel long distances to work. That’s a joke, 
of course, because commuters travel to and from work every day and are not 
supposed to solve crucial problems, like politicians, for instance. 

Another kind of travellers are those who, like Eugene Onegin, are obsessed 
with “a restless urge for change of place". They are adventurers by nature. They 
seek challenge, and it turns up. Among them you will find mountaineers strug¬ 
gling to reach new peaks, divers exploring the seabed, lonely sailors, who cir¬ 
cumnavigate the globe to set a world record, and simply holidaymakers - tour¬ 
ists who are anxious to see the treasures of the world with their own eyes. The 
21 5 ' century has witnessed the emergence of quite a new kind of tourist, who is 
prepared to pay enormous fares for a chance to have a good look at our planet 
from a spaceship. 

Some people travel for quite different purposes. They go on long journeys 
to distant countries to share their knowledge, skills, kindness and generosity 
with those who need help. They are reluctant to speak about their experiences 
and their contribution to the cause of charity. Writers, who travel to get im¬ 
pressions, meet new people and get inspiration for their creative activities are 
more outspoken. 

This is what Somerset Maugham writes on the subject in two of his char¬ 
ming short stories: 

“I am of a roving disposition; but I travel not to see imposing monuments, 
which indeed somewhat bore me, nor beautiful scenery, of which I soon tire; 

I travel to see men. I avoid the great, I would not cross the road to meet a presi¬ 
dent or a king; I am content to know the writer in the pages of his book and the 
painter in his picture; but I have journeyed a thousand miles to see a missionary 
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of whom I had heard a strange story and I have spent a fortnight in a vile hotel 
in order to improve my acquaintance with a billiard-marker.” 

(In a Strange Land*) 

"The wise traveller travels only in imagination. An old Frenchman (he was 
really a Savoyard) once wrote a book called Voyage entourde ma chambre**. 
I have not read it and do not even know what it is about, but the title stimulates 
my fancy. In such a journey I could circumnavigate the globe. An icon by the 
chimneypiece can take me to Russia with its great forests of birch and its 
white, domed churches. I stand on the little hill from which Napoleon first saw 
Moscow and I look upon the vastness of the city. I will go down and see the 
people whom I know more intimately than so many of my friends, Alyosha, 
and Vronsky, and a dozen more. But my eyes fall on a piece of porcelain 
and I smell the acid odours of China. In England, in London, there are certain 
afternoons in winter when the clouds hang heavy and low and the light is so 
bleak that your heart sinks; but then you can look out of your window, and you 
see the coconut trees crowded upon the beach of a coral island. The strand 
is silvery and when you walk along in the sunshine it is so dazzling that you can 
hardly bear to look at it. Those are the best journeys, the journeys that you take 
at your own fireside, for then you lose none of your illusions.” 

(Honolulu) 


Names 

Eugene Onegin [jui'cfci-.n D'njegin] 

Somerset Maugham ['sAmaset mo:m] 

Voyage entourde ma chambre [vwaja3 A,tur da ma JXbr] 
Honolulu [,hDna'lu:lu:] 


New Words 

tenacious [ti'neifas] adj xpenioiM, uenxMM 

restless ['restlasj adj 6ecnoKotiHbiM, HeyroMOHHUM 

urge [3:dj] n nobyxAeHiie, noTpe6HOCTb, xe/iaHMe 

attribute ['aetnbju:t] n cbomctbo, xasecTBO, otji tinmen bHas sepia 

vexatious [vek'sei/as] adj Aoca^Huii, HenptwTHbiti 

with good grace aq. oxotho, c aoctomhctbom 


* In a Strange land; Honolulu // Maugham W. S. Collected Short Stories Volumes 1-2. Penguin 
Books, 1982. 

** (Fr) A journey within my own room. 
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objection [sb'd^ek/sn] n B03paxeHne 
tiresome ['taiasam] adj yroMMTe/ibHbiii 
it is common knowledge o6mew3BecTHO 
motley ['mDtli] adj pa3HOMacTHbiPi, necTpwti 
appropriate [a'praupriat] adj yMecTHbifi, poaxoahlamm 
obsessed [ab'sest] ao'yoAepxMMbiM, oxBaweHHbiPi 

obsess (with / by) v 3aB/iaAeBaTb, npecneflOBaTb, MynuTb, obysTb (o *e- 
/iaHMM, Mflee n t. a)- 
seek [si:k] v MCxaTb 
diver ['daiva] n Hbipn/ibinMK 
seabed [*si:bed] n Mopcxoe aho 

circumnavigate [,s3:k3m'njevigeit] v n/iaBaTb Boxpyr, coBepiuaTb xpyrocBeT- 
Hoe Mopcxoe nyremecTBue 
witness [Vitnas] v6b»Tb (ciaTb) CBUfleie/ieM, yBMAeTb 
contribution [.kDntn'bjuiJsn] n BioiaA 
cause [ko:z] n aeno 

charity [’tfasriti] n 6naroTBopMTe/ibHOCTb 
inspiration [ynspa'reijan] n BfloxHOBeHne 

outspoken [aut'spaukan] adj OTxpoBeHHbiM, OTKpbiTbiii, pa3roBopsnBbiM 
roving ['rsuvir)] adj 6poa«hmm, KoneBOii 

disposition [.disps'zijsn] n 3A- npeApacno/ioxeHHOCTb, cioiOHHocTb 
to be of a roving disposition 6biTb 6poA«roii no Haiype 
imposing [im'pauzii]] adj npon3BOAfliAMM cmibHoe BnesaT/ieHne, BHyim-iTe/ib- 
HblM, MMn03aHTHb)Ci 

content (with) [kan'tent] adj AOBonbHbiSi, yAOB/ieTBopeHHbiii 
missionary ['mijanan] n MMCCuoHep 
fortnight [foAnait] n ppe Hene/w 

vile [vail] adj OTBpamTe/ibHbiM, Mep3KHM, aa- c Aypnoii penyrapneti 
acquaintance [a'kweintans] n 3HaxoMCTBo, 3HaxoMbiM 
billiard-marker [’biljad.mcuka] n Maptcep 

fancy [fasnsi] n cpaHTa3HH, BOo6paxeHwe, npuxoTb, xanpn3, npusyAa 
chimneypiece ['tfimmpksj n no/ixa hsa ksmuhom 
birch [b3:tf] n 6epe3a 

domed [dsomd] adj yxpaiueHHbtM xyno/iOM, c xyno/iOM 

vastness [Vcustms] n npocTop(bi) 

intimately [‘intimatli] adv 6/im3ko, mhtmmho 

porcelain [*po:slin] n tpaptpop 

acid ['aesid] adj kmc/iwm, ocTpbiM (o 3anaxe) 

bleak [bli:k] adj3R. yHbmbiii, meTymufi 

coconut [’kauksnAt] n kokoc 

strand [strasnd] n npubpexHan no/ioca, 6eper 

dazzling ['djezlig] adj ocnenme/ibHbiM 
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Questions for discussion. 

1. They say travel broadens the mind. Do you agree? Give your reasons. 

2. Do you have to travel on business? How often do you have to travel? 
Where do you usually go? Describe your typical business trip. 

3. Do you like travelling for pleasure? How often do you spend your holiday 
travelling? Do you travel in Russia or do you usually go abroad? Do you 
like to come back to the same place or do you prefer to go to different 
places? When and where did you travel last? 

4. What are the inconveniences of travelling in your opinion? 

5. What do you think makes people go on risky and dangerous journeys? 

6. The author of the story In a Strange Land claims that he “travels to 
see men”. Do you think it's a good reason for travelling or does it only 
concern writers? 

7. In the story Honolulu Somerset Maugham says “the wise traveller 
travels only in imagination”. Do you agree with this assertion or do you 
have any objections? 

8. Could you guess who Alyosha and Vronsky are? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1. A Tenepb aaBairre BepHeMcn k Bonpocy, nocTaB/ieHHOMy b 3aro/ioB«e... 

2. Xoth, «a« KaxeTCH, Bee Ha HaweSi nnaHeie y*e OTKpbiTO, flocTOMHoe 
MecTo cpeflM nyTeiuecTBeHHHKOB 33HMMaiOT /iioam, KOTopwe ompaB- 
nniarcn b Aep3(cne SKcneflHUMM, HToSbi peuJMTb HayHHbie npobneMbi. 
KacaiomMecfl... 

3. 06tuen3BecTHO, hto Ann AOBonbno 3HasnTe/ibHoro KO/iMHecTBa mofleii 
nyTeuiecTBMH nanmoTcn sacTwo hx npocpeccHOHa/ibHon AeflTe/ibHOCTH. 

4. ApyroM mn nyTemecTBeHHHKOB - sto Te, KOTopbiMM, noAobHO EBre- 
HMK) OHemHy, «OBnaAeBaeT oxoTa « nepeMeHe MecT». 

5. no HaType « 6pOA«ra, ho a nyTeiaecTByio He Ann Toro, HTo6bi yBHACTb 
BHyujMTenbHbiM naMnTHMx, mto Ha csmom Aene MHe AOBonbHo cxynHO, 
m He Ann Toro, HTobbi nomo6oBaibcn npexpacHbiM bmaom... 

6. R M36eraio BennxMx nKJAe^i n 6bi m Aopom He nepemen, HTobbi no3Ha- 
KOMMTbCn C KaKMM-HM6yAb npe3MA6HT0M nan xoponeM... 

7. ...b rocTMHMue c AypHOM penyTapHeM. 

8. R He HMTan ee m Aaxce He 3Hato, o seM OHa, ho Ha3BaHne B036y*AaeT 
Moe BoobpaxeHMe. 

9. ...c ee 6epe30BbiMn poutaMM m xynonaMM uepKBen. 
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10. ...siiofleft, KOTopbix « 3Ha» 6o/iee 6jim3ko, neM MHorux M3 momx Apy- 

11 . Ho B3I71HA mom naAaeT Ha <J>apxt>opoByK) 6e3Ae/iyiuKy, m a omymaio 
KMC/iOBaTbiM 3 anax Km Tan. 

12. ...CBeT TaxoM yHbi/ibiM, hto Baiue cepAUe pa3pbiBaeTCH... 

13. ...Bbi c TpyAOM ocMe/iMBaeTecb CMOTpeTb Ha Hero. 

14. ...noctco/ibKy MMeHHo TorAa Bbi He TepaeTe hm oahom m3 cbomx m/i- 

/1K33MM. 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

travel v, n, traveller n 

1. ‘To travel’ means to go from one place to another, especially to a distant 
place. 

2. They say travel broadens the mind. 

3. A traveller is a person on a journey. 


Compare 

travel(s), journey, voyage, trip 

The general activity of moving from place to place is travel (travelling). 
He came home after years of foreign travel. 

I prefer travelling by air. 

When he retired he wrote a book about his travels. 

A journey is the time spent and the distance covered in going from one 
place to another. 

It was a long journey by train from Moscow to Vladivostok. 

A voyage has the same meaning, but is only by sea. 

The voyage from England to Australia used to take several months. 

A trip is a short journey, or one on which you spend only a short time in 
another place, then come back. 

He often goes on business trips to France. 


tour v, n, tourist n 

1. 'A tour’ is a journey for pleasure, during which several places of interest 
are visited. 

2. We went on a guided tour round the castle. 

3. ‘A tour’ is also a planned journey from place to place as made by a 
theatre company or a famous person. 

e.g. The National Youth Orchestra is on tour in Europe now. 
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4. 'To tour’ means to visit on a tour. 

e.g. We’re touring round Italy for our holiday this year. 

5. A tourist’ is a person travelling for pleasure and seeing the sights. 

commute v, n, commuter n 

1. To commute’ means to travel regularly a long distance between your 
home and work, especially by train or car. 

e.g. A lot of people in Britain now commute to work, especially to London. 

2. ‘A commuter’ is a person who commutes to work every day. 

3. In the UK the stereotype of a commuter is of a person wearing formal 
business clothes, who sits and reads a newspaper on the train to the 
office and does not talk to anyone else. 

restless adj 

1.1 spent a restless night waiting for the news. I couldn’t sleep at all. 

2. After listening to the lecturer for three hours the audience became 
restless. 

urge n, v, urgent adj, urgency n 

1. He felt a sudden urge to tell his boss what he thought of him. 

2. They urged us to support their idea. 

3. The teacher urged on her students the importance of being well- 
prepared for the examination. 

4. It’s not urgent; it can wait until tomorrow. 

5. Please, come at once. It’s urgent! 

6. When the rescue team found the mountaineers, they were in urgent 
need of medical attention 

7. There is no urgency about this matter. 

attribute n, attribute [3'tribju:t] v 

1. Kindness is one of her best attributes. 

2. What attributes (qualities) should a good manager possess? 

3. The winner of the competition attributed his success to hard work of 
his team. 

4. This painting is attributed to Rembrandt. 

objection n, object v 

1. If no one has any objections, I’ll declare the meeting closed. 

2. The only objection to this applicant is that he doesn’t have a driving 
license. 

3. My mother objected to every boy I brought home. 

4. ‘I object’ is used in formal arguments. 

e.g. Mr Chairman, I object! That is an unfair allegation! 
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5.1 object to being spoken to like that. 

6.1 think I'll have a cigarette, if you don't object (= if you don’t have any 
objections). 

7.1 wanted to climb the hill and set up the camp there, but my friends 
objected, saying that they were too tired. 

obsess v, obsessed adj, obsessive adj, obsession n 

1. He was obsessed by / with the idea of discovering a new kind of energy 
source. The idea of becoming a great scientist obsessed him. 

2. He has always been obsessed with making money. 

3. She’s obsessed about her health. 

4. Stop obsessing about your weight. You look fine! 

5. She is becoming obsessive about hygiene. 

6. He is convinced he was treated unfairly, and it’s become an ob¬ 
session. 


Don’t mix up! 

witness - CBMfleTe/ib, oneBMfleu 
evidence - CBMAeTe/ibCxoe no«a3aHne, y/imca 


witness n, v 

1. 'A witness’ (also ‘an eyewitness') is someone, who is present when 
something happens, especially a crime or an accident. 

2. The policemen have appealed for witnesses to call the police as soon 
as possible and give evidence. 

3. He was the chief witness for the prosecution and was under police 
protection. 

4. Did anyone witness the accident? 

5. She witnessed to having seen the man enter the bank. 

6. The 1980s have witnessed (have been the time of) increasing 
unemployment. 

contribute [kantnbjurt] v, contribution n, contributor n 

1. Fresh air and exercise contribute to good health. 

2. Public opinion can contribute to government decisions. 

3. He contributed (donated) 1000 dollars to the Red Cross. 

4. All contributions, however small, will be greatly appreciated. 

5. She is a well-known critic and a regular contributor (3/j. aBTop) to our 
magazine. 

cause n, v 

1. Ice on the road was the cause of the accident. 

2. The patient’s condition is giving cause for concern. 
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3. She was known for her lifelong devotion to the cause of women’s 
rights. 

4. In our opinion, the root / underlying cause of the crime problem is 
poverty and unemployment. 

5. Why do you always cause so much trouble? You are a real trouble¬ 
maker. 

charity n 

1. He’s a regular contributor to charities. 

2. He never does anything out of charity. 

3. The flood victims received money and clothes from several charities 
(6naroTBopme/ibHb)x opraHM3auMM). 

4. The Red Cross is an international charity. 

5. "Charity begins at home” is a saying which means that you must give 
help to your own family, people of your own country etc. before other 
people. 

inspire v, inspiration n 

1. Money doesn’t necessarily inspire people to work. 

2.1 hope this success will inspire you to greater efforts. 

3. We need a new coach - someone who can inspire the team. 

4. He said that he hadn’t started writing the story yet; he was waiting for 
inspiration. 

5. Seasons of Russian ballet in Paris gave Coco Chanel inspiration for 
some of her collections. 

content adj, n, v 

1. She is content (pleased, satisfied) with her job at the moment. 

2. Not content with having overthrown the government, the military 
dictator arrested all his opponents. 

3. Mr Wallace praised the garden to the heart's content of its owner. 

4. There was something in the tone of her voice that contented him. 

acquaint v, acquaintance n 

1. The speaker acquainted them with the facts. 

2. He got / became acquainted with the situation. 

3. On closer acquaintance he proved to be a nice person. 

4. ‘An acquaintance’ is a person whom one knows, especially through 
work or business, but who is not a close friend. 

fancy v, n, adj 

1.1 don’t fancy (= feel like) going out in such bad weather. 
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2.1 don’t fancy our chances of getting the tickets so late. (I don’t think it’s 
possible.) 

3. “The Browns are getting divorced.” “Fancy that!” 

4. 'To fancy yourself’ means to behave in a way that shows you think you 
are very attractive or clever (= to show off). 

e.g. Look! That boy who is dancing there really fancies himself! 

5. Mr Johnson took a fancy to his secretary. 

6. The idea to go to India was just a passing fancy. 

7. Fancy hotels, restaurants, cars etc. are expensive and fashionable. 

8. ‘Fancy dress’ means unusual or amusing clothes worn for a special 
occasion or party. 

e.g. He went to the fancy-dress party dressed as a pirate. 

vast adj, vastness n, vastnesses n pi 

1. The vast plains (paBHMHbi) stretch for hundreds of miles. 

2. The vast majority of young people have good computer skills now. 

3. Having returned from his journey to Russia he said he had been 
impressed by its vastness and kindness of its people. 

4. His dream has always been to circumnavigate the vastnesses of 
space. 

intimate adj, intimately adv, intimacy n 

1. They are intimate friends. 

2. We are sure you will enjoy a pleasant intimate atmosphere of our res¬ 
taurant. 

3. He showed such an intimate knowledge of the subject that his examin¬ 
ers unanimously gave him the highest mark. 

4.1 used to know him intimately when we were young. 

5. His claims to (an) intimacy (Apy*ecxne oTHoiueHMn) with (to be on 
terms of intimacy) with the president of the company are exaggerated. 


GRAMMAR 


Gerunds and Infinitives 


TepyHAHft - 3T0 HaasaHMe AOMCTBHi), B KOTOPOM MMeHHO B CMJiy 3TOrO 
ero 3HaseHMB coseTaiOTcn cbomctb3 xax maro/ia, Tax n cymecTBMTe/ib- 
Horo. B aHnwMCKOM B3bixe repyHflMM moxho o6paaoBaTb ot /iio6oro 
maro/ia. B pyccxoM q3wxe 6/in3xoe repyHftmo no 3HaseHmo OTmaro/ib- 
Hoe cymecTBure/ibHoe MOxeT 6biTb o6pa30BaHO aa/iexo He ot bchkoto 
maro/ia (neib - neHne, ho TaHpeeaTb - TaHeu), oiciofla pa3Hoo6pa3ne 
nepeBO/ia repyH/uiq Ha pyccxMM a3bix. 
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3. Translate the following sentences into Russian paying special attention to 
the translation of Gerunds. 

1. Choosing the right profession is very important. 

2. Travelling is my hobby. 

3. Seeing is believing. ( proverb) 

4. Going to the dentist's always makes me nervous. 

5. What’s your idea of relaxation? - Having a long bath and reading my 
book. 

6. Reading English books regularly will improve your knowledge of the 
language. 

7. He left the room without saying good-bye to anybody. 

8. Smoking isn’t allowed here. 

9. Thank you for doing this work for me. 

10. This is a good place for fishing. 

11. What about going out tonight? 

12. Translating poetry is far more difficult than translating prose. 

4. Complete the sentences using Gerunds after prepositions. 

1. He started work after... 

2. What about...? 

3. Thank you for... 

4. You can't use this equipment without... 

5. You need a special tool for... 

6. He hasn’t found a job since... 

7. Can’t you help instead of...? 

8. This is the only way of... 

9. Don’t leave without... 

10. Excuse me for... 

11. We are thinking of... 

12. He couldn’t write a sentence without... 

13. Could you call me before...? 


06paTnTe BHMMaHMe Ha maro/ibt h BbipaxeHHH, noc/ie KOTopbix ynoipe- 

6/meTCH repyHflMH: 

admit, appreciate, avoid, consider, finish, deny, enjoy, imagine, 
mind, miss, practise, risk, suggest 

go on, keep on, insist on, look forward to, give up, put off, object to, 
succeed in 

can’t stand, can’t help 

be no good / fun / use, be worth, be / get used to 
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5. Make sentences of your own using verbs and expressions followed by Ger¬ 
unds. 

Examples: We consider buying a new house. 

We look forward to hearing from you. 

I think this book is worth reading. 


OOpamre BHMMamie wa rnaronw, nocne xoTopbix ynoTpebnneTcn 
hmtmb c HacTMLteii to: 

afford, agree, arrange, choose, decide, fail, expect, happen, hope, 
intend, learn, manage, offer, plan, prepare, pretend, promise, re¬ 
fuse 


6. Make sentences of your own using verbs followed by the Infinitives with 
‘to’. 

Examples: I can’t afford to buy this expensive car. 

He promised to come at five. 

^ 7. Put the verb in brackets in the correct form (Gerund or Infinitive with ‘to’). 

1. When I’m tired, I enjoy ... television. It’s relaxing, (watch) 

2. They decided ... married, (get) 

3. He is such a violent man! Can you imagine ... married to him? (be) 

4.1 couldn’t help ... when I heard his story, (laugh) 

5. He admitted ... several mistakes, (make) 

6. I'm not in a hurry. I don’t mind ... for you. (wait) 

7. We were hungry, so I suggested ... dinner early, (have) 

8. He offered ... us a lift to the airport, (give) 

9. Do you know whether they have agreed ... part in the project? (take) 

10. She avoids ... to strangers in the street, (talk) 

11. They arranged ... at 8 o’clock outside the cinema, (meet) 

12. He practices ... the piano every day. (play) 

13. I’ll do the shopping after I’ve finished ... the flat, (clean) 

14. He had expected ... work early but he had to stay at work till 10. 
(finish) 

15.1 can't stand ... in queues, (wait) 


nocne rnarojiOB like, love, hate, begin, start MOxeT ynoTpe6n5m>cfl 
xax repyHflMfi, Tax n mh<}jmhmtmb c HacTMuefi to npMMepHO c OflMHaxo- 

BblM 3HaHeHMeM. 

I don’t like travelling in the rush hour. = I don’t like to travel in the rush 
hour. 
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3anoMHMTe! 

noc/ie r/iaronoa stop, remember, forget, regret MoxeT ynoTpeb/iBTb- 
cn ksk repyHflMM, Tax m mhcJjmhmtmb c HacTupeM to, npn stom cmwcb bw- 
CKa3biBaHMB MeHaeTCa. 

I remember posting the letter. - R noMHio, hto ompaBn/i 3 to nucbMO. 
Remember to post this letter! (Don’t forget to post the letter.) - ("Iomhm, 
hto HaAO ompaBUTb 3to nnCbMO. (He 3a6yflb OTnpaBmb sto nucbMO.) 

I regret saying that. - R coxaneto, hto CKa3an sto. 

We regret to say / to tell you / to inform you... - K coxa/ieHwo, Mbi /jonx- 
Hbl CKa3aTb (COOSlUMTb) BaM... 


Translate the following sentences into English. 

1. He 3a6yqb BbitcmonuTb CBeT nepefl BbixoqoM m 3 flOMa. 

2. R coxanew, hto CKa3an eMy 06 stom. MHe He c/ieflOBano stoto ae/iaTb. 

3. noxanyricTa, nepecTaHbTe pa3roBapnBaTb n aaBadre HanHeM Hauj ypox! 

4. R noMHio, hto 3a«pbma MaiiJMHy, ho Kyfla b nonoxnna k/iioh? 

5. Mbi c coxaneHiieM coo6LuaeM BaM, hto He cmoxom BbinonHMTb Bam 
3aKa3. 

6. Mbi c/iynaiiHO BCTpeTM/in ero Ha y/wue m ocTaHOBnnncb, htoSw no- 

TOBOpMTb. 

7. M3BHHH, B 3a6bl/I n03flpaBMTb Te6B C flHeM pOXAeHMB. 

Revision of Tenses 

Complete the story by putting the verbs in brackets in the correct tense. 

It (happen) a few years ago. We (arrange) to go to Paris from London for 
a short holiday. But it (turn out) to be a bad experience. When we (get) to the 
airport in London we (hear) that our flight (be) delayed. We (have) to wait in 
the airport for 3 hours, and when, at last, the flight (be) announced, we (feel) 
extremely exhausted. Our travel agent (book) a guided tour of Paris at night, but 
we (realize) that we (go) to miss it because of our flight’s delay. So we (check 
in) at the hotel, which, by the way, (not seem) very nice at all and (go) to bed. 

The next day we (decide) to go sightseeing by ourselves. When we (leave) 
the hotel, the sun (shine) and it (be) very warm, so we (leave) our coats and 
umbrellas at the hotel, because we (not want) to carry heavy bags with us. 
While we (stand) in the queue to go up the Eiffel Tower it (start) raining and it 
(not stop) till late in the evening. Of course, we could do nothing but go to the 
restaurant. We (sit) there eating delicious French food and drinking marvellous 
French wine and (wait) for the rain to stop. Then we (catch) a taxi back to our 
hotel. The next day we (remember) to take our umbrellas and coats, but the 
day (be) warm and sunny. 
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You may ask me what places of interest in Paris I remember - not many, 
I’m afraid. Travelling can be tiring but not memorable sometimes! 

^10. Here is the advertisement of two journeys. Which of them would you pre¬ 
fer to go on? Write a composition explaining your choice. 


Note the difference! 
hike v, n, hiker n 

1. 'A hike' is a long walk in the country, especially over rough ground, 
usually taken for pleasure. 

e.g. They went on a hike (went hiking) in Lake District. 

2. A hiker’ is a person who goes hiking. 

3. A hitchhiker’ means someone who travels by getting free rides from 
drivers of passing cars. 

trek v, n , trekker n 

1. ‘To trek’ means to make a long difficult journey, especially on foot, 
e.g. We went trekking in the mountains for our holidays. 

2. A trekker' is a person who goes on / for a trek. 

stroll v, n, stroller n 

1. ‘To stroll’ means to walk a short distance slowly or lazily, especially 
for pleasure. 

e.g. We strolled in / around the park for an hour or so. 

2. Let’s go for a stroll. 

3. A stroller’ is a person, who strolls. 

4. ‘Strolling musicians or players’ are people travelling around the 
country giving informal performances on the way. 


On foot (Mount Pico, the Azores) 

Whether you’re a seasoned trekker (3axafleHHbiK) or a relaxed stroller, Pico 
is perfect walking country, says John Brunton in the Observer. The island, part 
of the Azores (which belong to Portugal), has 148 volcanic craters, from gentle 
slopes to hard scrambles. Mount Pico (2,351 metres) is the highest mountain 
in Portugal and it takes about six hours to climb its steep lava slopes. At the top 
you’re rewarded with views of all the islands. It would be impossible to tire of this 
extraordinary landscape, but one of the most wonderful attractions on Pico is 
located underground at Gruta das Torres, a deep 5 km-long lava tube, created 
more than 1,000 years ago. It takes a brave heart - and sturdy boots - to venture 
into its echoey darkness. 
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By horse (Andalusia) 

Spanish saddles are much bigger and more comfortable, than their Eng¬ 
lish counterparts, says Clover Stround in The Sunday Telegraph, which makes 
Spain the ideal country to explore on horseback. There is a farm in the Sierra 
de Aracena, run by a British couple, who breed their own horses. Here you can 
awaken your inner cowboy / cowgirl, while exploring some of the most glorious 
and unspoilt countryside in Europe. Once in the saddle, you can get right into 
the heart of the landscape following the mule p^ths that have linked Spanish vil¬ 
lages since Roman times. 

Stop for a picnic in a sunlit field of wildflowers and feel those metropolitan 
anxieties melt away! 


PART 2 

(?) Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 230-231 will help you. 


SKYSCRAPERS: 

THE HISTORY* 

The desire to build big is nothing new. 
Big buildings have been used to show 
off power and wealth; to honour leaders 
or religious beliefs; to stretch the limits of 
what's possible; and even as simple 
competition among owners, families, 
architects, and builders. Some of the most 
dramatic buildings of the past include 
the pyramids in Egypt, the skinny towers 
stretching towards the sky in Italian hill 
towns, and the gothic cathedrals of France. 
While these types of buildings may look 
very different from each other, they all have 
one thing in common. They were built with masonry or stone walls supporting 
most of the weight. Because of this, the height of these buildings was limited 
by how massive and heavy they had to be at the base. 



* http://www.wikipedia.org/ 
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Two developments in the 19th century paved the way for a whole 
new type of building: the skyscraper. The first was the development of a safe 
elevator. Primitive elevators of various designs had been used for centuries, 
and starting in the mid 19th century, steam-operated elevators were used to 
move materials in factories, mines, and warehouses. But these elevators were 
not considered safe for people; if the cable broke, they would plummet to the 
bottom of the elevator shaft. Then in 1853, an American inventor developed a 
safety device that kept elevators from falling if a cable should break. This new 
development had an enormous impact on public confidence. And later in the 
century, the switch to an electric motor made the elevator a practical solution 
to the problem of getting up and down tall buildings. 

The second development took place in Chicago. In 1871 Chicago suffered 
a devastating fire. In the years that followed, however, instead of recovering 
slowly, the city experienced explosive growth, and it quickly began to strain 
against its natural boundaries. By the 1880s, the available land for new 
buildings in this area could not keep up with demand; the only alternative was 
to build up. But in order to achieve the desired height, construction techniques 
had to change. A new method of building was developed that used a grid of 
steel beams and columns that were strong enough to support any stresses 
or forces a building might experience. And with this new building method, the 
skyscraper was born and the race for the tallest buildings began. 

The Home Insurance Building is called “the father of the skyscraper". 
It was constructed in Chicago in 1885 and demolished in 1931. It had 10 
stories at 138 feet and was the first building to effectively employ a supporting 
skeleton of steel beams and columns, allowing it to have many more windows 
than traditional masonry structures. 

Since the birth of the skyscraper, builders and engineers have continuously 
looked for ways to improve building methods and materials in order to make 
structures stronger, taller, and lighter. Skyscrapers are built to last, so they 
must be made of materials that are strong, durable, resistant to the sun, wind, 
rain, frost, and snow. Concrete is one of the most common materials, beyond 
the steel supports, because it is enormously versatile. Its composition can be 
changed depending on the needs of the building. 

Another very important material is glass. Because the steel skeleton now 
supports the main loads of the building, the outer skin only serves to keep the 
weather out and let light in, the more light the better. So glass walls became very 
popular, because they are weatherproof while providing natural light, and also 
because they are so much lighter and cheaper than masonry or concrete. 

In the early 20th century, corporations built skyscrapers for the promotion¬ 
al value to increase name recognition. Among the early skyscrapers in 
Manhattan was a very famous art deco* Chrysler Building which was built in 


* Art deco - apxMTeKTypHwti u xyAO*ecT8eHHb<ii crvi/ib naiana XX Bexa. 
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1926-30. For about a year, until the completion of the Empire State Building 
(1931), Chrysler was the world's tallest building. The Empire State Building 
would reign supreme among skyscrapers for 41 years until 1972, when it was 
surpassed by the World Trade Center. 

The twin towers of the World Trade Center were more than just buildings. 
They were proof of New York's belief in itself. Built at a time when New York's future 
seemed uncertain, the towers restored confidence and helped bring a halt to 
the decline of lower Manhattan. Bright and grand, they quickly became sym¬ 
bols of New York. However, the towers were ranked as the fifth and sixth tallest 
buildings in the world at the time of their destruction on September 11, 2001. 

The tallest building so far in the 21st century is Taipei 101, built in Taiwan 
in 2004, which tops out at 1,670 feet and 101 stories. 

But the race to the sky goes on and soon we will witness the emergence 
of taller and taller skyscrapers. Rich countries and corporations compete in 
building skyscrapers that will “stimulate our fancy”. 


Names 

Chicago [fi'ka:gau] 

The Chrysler Building ['kraizla 'bildig] 

The Empire State Building ['empaia steit 'bildig] 
Taipei [’tai'pei] 

Taiwan [’taiSvcun] 


New Words 

show off (phrasal verb) nycxaTb nw/ib b ma3a, xBacTaTbcn 
masonry [‘meisanri] n xaMeHHan tcnaAxa 

development [diVelapmant] n pa3BMTiie, aq. pa3pa6oTxa, co3AaHne 

pave the way npoxnaabiBaTb nyrb 

elevator [eliveita] n rpy3ono/vbeMHnx, nucpT (Am.) 

steam-operated [sti:m ’opareitid] adj npuBoauMbift b ABHxemie napoM 

warehouse [Sveahaus] n cic/iaA, naxray3 

plummet ['pUnut] v 6bicTpo n otbscho naaaTb 

shaft [Jcuft] n ap. ujaxTa, maxTHbiii ctbo/i 

device [diVais] n ycTpoiiCTBo, npn6op 

confidence [’konfidans] n yBepeHHocrb 

devastating ['devasteitnj] adj pa3pyuiMTenbHoe 

strain [strein] vmHyrbCH, pacTBrnBaTbca 

boundary [TjaundanJ n rpaHnqa 

technique [tek'ni:k] n TexHuxa, TexHusecxne npneMbi 
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grid [grid] n peuieixa 
beam [bi:m] n 6anica 

demolish [di'molij] v CTupaTb c nnua 3eM/in, pa3pyiuaib 
durable ['djjuarabl] adj npoMHbiM, ctomkmm 
concrete ['kDnkri:t] n 6eTOH 
versatile [*v3:s3tail] adj yHMBepcanbHbiM 

promotional [pra'maufanl] adj peicnaMHbifl, coAeMCTByiomMM, cnocofxrrByiomMM 

recognition [.reks'gmjan] n suj. npn3HaHne, oaoCpeHne 

surpass [s3:'pa:s] v npeBocxoflMTb, neperoHHTb 

halt [ho:lt] n npexpameHMe 

decline [di'klain] n cnaA, ynaAOx 

Questions for discussion. 

1. What are the examples of tall buildings built in the past? What were 
these buildings built of? 

2. What were the most important inventions of the 19 th century that paved 
the way to the appearance of skyscrapers? 

3. What building is considered “the father of the skyscraper”? When was 
it built? 

4. Why do you think taller and taller skyscrapers are built nowadays? Do 
they beautify cities, in your opinion? 

5. Some people say that skyscrapers are ugly and even dangerous for 
people. Do you agree? Give your reasons. 

6. Have you ever been to New York? If you have, what were you impres¬ 
sions of the skyscrapers in Manhattan? 

7. Do you like Moscow skyscrapers? Have you been inside any of them? 
What were your impressions? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 
better Russian translations). 

1. XenaHue CTpoMTb 60/ibiune 3AaHnn He hobo. 

2. XOTH, B03M05KH0, 3TM 3fiaHMB Bbir/lHflflT OHeHb nO-pa3HOMy, BCe OHM 

MMeiOT OflHy obmyio wepTy. 

3. flBa M3o6peTeHMn XIX Bexa npo/ioxM/iM nyTb atm co3flaHM« coBep- 
ineHHO HOBoro TMna 3/iaHMM... 

4. ...ec/iM xa6enb pBanca, ohm CTpeMMTenbHO naAanM Ha aho... 

5. 3to HOBoe M3o6peTeHMe oxa3ano orpoMHoe B/iMHHMe Ha poor o6me- 
CTBeHHOrO AOBepMB... 
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6. ...ropofl 6ypHO pa3BUBancn n Hasan GbicTpo aacTpaMBaTbcs 3a npeae- 
naMM cbohx eciecTBeHHbix rpaHMu. 

7. ...6buio nepBWM 3flaHneM, b kotopom 6bin acjK^eKTMBHo npMMe- 
HeH HecymMM Kapxac m 3 cianbHbix 6anox m kojiohh, sto no3Bonn- 
no 3flaHmo MMeTb bo/ibiue okoh, seM TpaAnuMOHHbie KMpnMMHbie 
3flaHMfl. 

8. He6ocKpe6w ctpobtcb Ha flonrne roAU, ncmoMy ohm aojixhw 6biTb 
nocTpoeHbi M3 nposHbix, AonroBesHbix MaiepManoB, ycTOMSMBbix 
k conHesHOMy bo3A6mctbmio, Beipy, aoxaio, Mopo3y m CHery. 

9. ...BHeiUHfln o6onosxa cnyxMT Tonbxo ana 3aiAMTbi ot noroAHbix yc/io- 
bmA m abb nponycxaHMB caeTa, npn stom, seM 6onbiue CBeia, TeM 
nysme. 

10. ...KopnopauMM cTpoMnM He6ocxpe6bi b uenax peicnaMbi ana AOCTMxe- 
hmb nonynnpHOCTM caoero MMeHM. 

11....6bino 3HaMeHMToe 3AaHMe xopnopauMM KpaMC/iep, nocTpoeHHoe 
b cTMne apT-Aexo. 

12. BaojHM-6nM3Heubj BceMMpHoro Toprosoro ueHTpa Su/im He npodo 
3A3HMBMM. 

13. flpxMe m BenMHecTBeHHbie, ohm 6biCTpo CTanM cMMBonaMM Hbto- 
l/lopxa. 


VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

show off (phrasal verb), show-off n 

1. ‘To show off’ means to behave so as to try to get attention and 
admiration for oneself. 

e.g. I wish you’d stop showing off - I know you are the cleverest man 
in the world! 

2. He couldn’t wait to show off his new car. 

3. He is such a show-off! 

masonry n, mason n. Freemason (Mason) n 

1. She was injured by a peace of falling masonry. 

2. His grandfather used to work as a mason (stonemason) and was 
famous for his skills. 

3. A Freemason (Mason) is a member of an international secret society. 
Freemasons have secret ceremonies and use special signs and words 
to recognize each other. 
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confidence n, confident adj, self-confident adj, confidently adv, confi¬ 
dential adj 


Don’t mix up! 

confident (sure) - yBepeHHWM 

confidential (secret) - KOHC|>naeHuuanbHbiM, cexpeTHbiM 


1. She is a good student, but she lacks confidence. 

2. “Our company looks forward with confidence to the next year,” said the 
manager. 

3. The government failed to win public confidence in its plan for economic 
stabilization. 

4. Their little daughter used to be very shy with adults, but I have won her 
confidence now. 

5. I’m telling you this in confidence! 

6. The girls exchanged confidences about their boyfriends. 

7. We are confident that next year’s profits will be much higher. We are 
confident of success. 

8. He confidently predicted that the business would improve. 

9. You couldn’t help admiring the self-confident way she spoke to the 
crowds of her supporters. 

10. This information is strictly confidential. 

11. Please, keep what I am going to tell you confidential. 

devastate v, devastating adj 

1. The fire devastated the city. 

2. We were devastated (noBepmyrbi b oTvanHue) by the awful news. 

3. It was a devastating storm - a lot of houses were ruined, others were 
badly damaged. 

4. ‘Devastating’ can also mean very attractive, irresistible, 
e.g. You look glamorous, just devastating in this new dress! 

5. He is said to have a devastating charm. 

strain v, n, strained adj 

1. He strained his muscle while trying to lift the heavy piece of furniture. 

2. Don't strain your eyes reading in this dim light! 

3. The singer had to strain to reach the high notes. 

4. My patience has been strained to the limits. 

5. He strained every nerve (tried as hard as possible) to achieve his goal. 

6. The rope broke under the strain. 

7. She says she is under a lot of strain at the moment. 

8. You are looking a bit strained. What has happened? 

9. Relations between them are rather strained. 
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technique n, technical a dj, technology n, technological adj 

1. ‘Technique’ is a method of doing something that needs skill, especially 
in art, music, literature etc. 

e.g. new techniques for producing specific effects in film / sophisticated 
modem printing techniques, etc. 

2. ‘Technical’ means having or giving special practical knowledge, 
especially of an industrial or scientific subject. 

e.g. technical experts / technical training / technical college 

3. The flight was delayed owing to technical reasons. 

4. ‘Technology’ means knowledge dealing with scientific and industrial 
methods and their practical use in industry. 

e.g. a high level of technology / nuclear technology, etc. 

5. We already have the technology to do this. 

6. The development of the steam engine was the greatest technological 
achievement of the 19“' century. 

promote v, promotion n, promoter n, promotional adj 

1. You’ve been promoted. My congratulations! (My congratulations on 
your promotion.) 

2. He was promoted to (the rank of) captain. 

3. It was a big advertising campaign to promote their new product. = It 
was a big promotional campaign. 

4. One of our latest promotions is this wonderful washing powder. 

5. The famous advertising agency acted as a promoter of his concerts in 
Europe. 

recognise (recognize Am.) v, recognition n 
1.1 recognised Mary in the photo. 

2. Dogs can recognise people by their smell. 

3. His work was recognised as a work of genius. 

4. The government recognised his services by giving him a medal. 

5. The actress wanted to avoid recognition and was wearing dark glasses 
and a hat. 

6. She has changed beyond recognition. 

7. After his death the work of his lifetime received recognition from the 
public. 

decline v, n 

1. Do you think living standards in this country have declined in recent 
years? 

2. The birthrate is on the decline (getting lower). 

3. The government took urgent measures designed to halt (stop) the 
decline in the car industry. 
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GRAMMAR 


Compare 


It’s (high) time (for sb) to do sth 
It’s time to go home, 
nopa matm aomom. 

It’s time for us to go home. 

HaM nopa matm aomom. 

It’s time sb did sth 
It’s time we went home. 

HaM asbho nopa matm aomom. 


Here are a few situations. Read them and write sentences using ‘It’s time 
(sb) did sth’. 

1. You haven’t had a holiday for a long time. You say: 

It's timel... 

2. It’s 10 o’clock in the evening. Your children are not in bed yet. You say: 
It’s time the children... 

3. You have ordered the taxi. You are waiting for it. It is late. You say: 

It’s time it... 

4. John is going on holiday tomorrow. He hasn't packed his suitcase yet. 
You say: 

It’s time John... 

Compare 


Use ‘had better' only for a particular situation (not for things in general). 
The negative form is ‘had better not'. 

You can use ’should (not)’ or ‘ought (not) to’ for all types of situations to 
give an opinion or to give advice. 

It’s very cold today. You’d better (should) put on a warm coat. 

We’d better not go out today. 

I think you should consult a lawyer. 

You should not waste so much money. 


4. What will you say in these situations? Use ‘had better (not)’ or ‘should 
(not)’. Sometimes either is possible. 

1. It’s going to rain. I... take an umbrella. 

2. You look ill. You ... go to work. You ... stay at home. 
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3. You may be late. You ... hurry up. 

4. If you are not sure you are right, you ... insist on it. 

5. The problem is very important. We ... consult a specialist. 

6.1 think everybody ... learn foreign languages at school. 

7.1 don’t want to upset her with this bad news. I... tell her anything. 

8. It's a very beautiful little town. I think you ... visit it. 

9. We’ve almost run out of petrol. We ... stop somewhere to fill up. 

10. We have plenty of time. We ... be in a hurry. 

11. I’m having an exam the day after tomorrow. I ... go out tonight. 
I... study for the exam. 

12. If you don’t know how to spell a word, you ... look it up in the 
dictionary. 

^ 5. Complete the following sentences using ‘should (not) do’, ‘should (not) 
be doing’, ‘should (not) have done’. 

1. It was a very good party. Why didn’t you come? You ... . (come) 

2. The boys are playing football in the garden. It’s late. They... in bed. (be) 

3. Do you think I... for this job? (apply) 

4.1 ate too much at the party. I really feel sick. I... so much, (eat) 

5.1 wonder why they’re so late. They ... here an hour ago. (be) 

6. What a beautiful view! You ... some pictures, (take) 

7. I'm sorry I didn’t follow your advice. I... what you said, (do) 

8. You smoke too much. You ... so much, (smoke) 

9. You ... everything you read in the newspapers, (believe) 

10.1 think you were very rude with her yesterday. You ... to her. (apologise) 

11. You are driving too fast. The speed limit is 60 miles an hour. You ... so 
fast, (drive) 

12. You look tired. You ... to bed now. (go) 

13. You went to bed very late last night. You ... to bed earlier, (go) 

6. Your friend is going on holiday. Give him / her some advice. Use ‘It’s 
time you did...’, ‘If I were you, I’d...’, ‘You should (not)...’, ‘You’d better 
(not)...’. 

7. Rewrite the following questions beginning with ‘I wonder’. 

Example: Why is he late? 

I wonder why he is late. 

1. How long does this journey take? 

2. When was this monument set up? 

3. What materials is this skyscraper built of? 
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4. How tall was the first skyscraper? 

5. Will we witness the emergence of even taller buildings? 

6. Why did people build big towers and houses in the past? 

7. When was the Home Insurance Building constructed? 

8. Why was the Home Insurance Building demolished? 

9. How did it happen? 

10. Does the time suit everybody? 

11. Are glass walls cheaper than masonry or concrete ones? 

12. Who wrote this article? 

^ 8. Put in the correct article a /an or the. 

Warwick [worik] Castle* 

This is, quite simply, ... greatest medieval castle in Britain. With ... history 
that dates back over 1,000 years, Warwick Castle will take you back in time - to 
... world of splendid banquets, bloody battles and royal luxury. ... castle really 
brings history to life. Visit the waxworks displays of Madame Tussauds, where 
you can watch and hear... Earl of Warwick's preparations for battle. Feeling 
brave? Then take... look at... ghostly dungeons where prisoners were tortured. 
Alternatively, relax with ... stroll through ... castle’s beautiful gardens. 

Shakespeare’s Stratford 

... birthplace of William Shakespeare, ... greatest writer in ... English lan¬ 
guage, and home to ... theatres of... world-known Royal Shakespeare Com¬ 
pany, Stratford is ... charming market city. Our tour includes ... visit to Shake¬ 
speare’s birthplace. Then we enjoy lunch in ... 15 01 century inn before heading 
towards Oxford. 

Oxford 

... grandest of all... colleges is Christ Church, home to Oxford's cathedral 
and ... university’s largest court. We enjoy ... private tour through ... Alice in 
Wonderland gardens where... real Alice chased her Cheshire cat. Then we head 
to... college’s spectacular dining hall, chosen as... key location in ... Harry Pot¬ 
ter film. We offer... special champagne reception in either... gardens or... hall 
so you can feel... magic of... film and ... book and learn about... traditions of 
college life. 


* TexcTbi “Warwick Castle", “Shakespeare's Stratford’, “Oxford" bsatn m3 pexnaMHbix /imcto- 
bok CpmaHCKnx rypMCTMiecKMX areHCta. 
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Phrasal verbs with ‘off’ 


show off - boast about (xBacTaTbcn, nycxaTb nbuib b r/ia3a) 

doze off - fall into a light sleep (3aApeMaTb) 

put off - delay (oTJioxmb) 

send off - post (ompaBUTb, OTOcnaTb) 

rope off - separate the area with ropes (oiropoAHTb BepeBxoft, xanaTOM) 
see off - say goodbye to (npoBoamb) 

Remember! 

He saw us off. Oh npoBOAH/i Hac. 

He saw us to the bus stop. Oh npoBoann Hac p,o aBTobycHotf ociaHOBKn . 
^ 9. Complete the sentences with the verbs from the box in the correct form. 


show, doze, put, see, rope, send 


1. The film was so boring that I... off in the middle of it. 

2. Bernard Shaw said his hobbies were cycling and ... off. 

3. I'm sorry I can't come to your party tomorrow. I’m ... off my sister. She 
is leaving for London. 

4. Look, we can’t drive there! They’ve ... off the road. I wonder what has 
happened. 

5. Don’t... off till tomorrow what you can do today. 

6. They wrote to us that they had ... off all the documents a few weeks 
before. 


0. Read the dialogue and say whose side in the argument you take - Fred¬ 
dy’s or Dave’s. 


Two young tourists from Australia have just visited Washington. They were 
both greatly impressed by the capital of the United States and now a tourist bus 
is taking them to New York. One of the friends called Freddy is so tired that he 
dozed off in his seat. But as the bus emerges from the tunnel, the other boy - 
Dave, is so amazed at the panorama of Manhattan that he can't help trying to 
wake up his friend. 

D. Wake up, you are missing a lot! What a magnificent sight! The skyscrapers 
are just breathtaking! 

F. Oh, do you really like them? I don’t. I think it’s just unnatural for a house to 
be so tall! Rectangular boxes! A jungle made of stones! Who would like to 
live or work in one? Looking at the clouds and the walls of another monster 
opposite yours? 

D. You’re absolutely wrong! Not all of them are rectangular. Look at that one 
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over there. I even know its name. It’s the famous Chrysler Building. Isn't it 
marvellous! They are all great achievement of architects and engineers. 
You can’t object to that. 

F. Yes, I can. They are a great achievement. Only not of architects but of prop¬ 
erty developers! 

£) 11. Read the text and try to guess the meaning of the words you don’t know. 

Skyscrapers: problems and solutions* 

Of course, with new technological developments, problems inevitably oc¬ 
cur. As skyscrapers became taller and lighter they began having trouble with the 
wind. When the wind was strong they began to sway, in some cases more than 
two feet in any direction! A solution to the problem had to be found urgently. The 
best specialists among architects and especially engineers put in a lot of effort 
to solve it and eventually they succeeded. 

Another dramatic and very visible example of a typical problem caused by 
the height of skyscrapers was the John Hancock Tower in Boston, now consid¬ 
ered the city’s most spectacular building. The structure is a tower of mirrored 
glass. The problem started during a winter storm in January 1973 while the 
tower was still under construction, when huge panels of glass, each weighing 
500 pounds, shattered and fell to the street below. The streets and sidewalks 
were roped off as engineers tried to figure out what was going wrong. By April 
at least 65 panels had fallen and been replaced by plywood. Theories and ru¬ 
mours persisted, including suppositions that the tower was swaying too much, 
causing the windows to pop out, or that the tower’s foundation was settling so 
significantly that it broke the windows. The truth was that the glass itself failed. 
Ultimately, all 10,344 windows had to be replaced and the building has been 
safe ever since. 

12. Comprehension check. Choose the right answer. 

What caused the swaying of skyscrapers? 

a) the poor quality of materials 

b) the wind 

c) the frost 

The problem with the John Hancock Tower started when 

a) the building had already been finished. 

b) they were still building the tower. 

c) the construction wasn’t even started yet. 


"http://www.wikipedia.org 
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When huge panels of glass started falling down 

a) the construction was put off. 

b) passers-by were not allowed to approach the area. 

c) engineers gave up the project. 

®13. Read the poem below. What is the author’s attitude to skyscrapers, in 
your opinion? Learn the poem by heart, if you like it. 

Skyscrapers* 

by Rachel Field (1894-1942), 

novelist, poet and author of children's fiction 

Do skyscrapers ever grow tired 
Of holding themselves up high? 

Do they ever shiver on frosty nights 
With their tops against the sky? 

Do they feel lonely sometimes 
Because they have grown so tall? 

Do they ever wish they could lie right down 
And never get up at all? 

14. You are working as a guide with a group of tourists. You have some inter¬ 
esting information about the town you’re going to take the group to. The 
text is in Russian. Translate it into English. 

BceMupHo 3HaMeHmbiM MmcKH-Mayc HMKorAa m He nofl03peBan, hto y 
Hero b Poccmm ecTb xyseHbi, nponcxoA«iUMe ot ManeHbKOM Mbiwxn, b necTb 
KOTopoii Ha3biBaeTcn ue/ibifi ropoA Ha Bonre. 

B nereHfle tobophtch (cornacHo nereHAe), hto npn6nn3nTenbHO b to 
BpeMH, Koraa Bmibre/ibM 3aeoeBaTenb CTan xoponeM Aht/imm (t. e. b 1066 r. 
h. a.), MonoAoii pyccKMM KHfl3b oAHaxAw oxoTM/icfl b rnyxoM necy Ha 6epe- 
ry Bo/itm. Oh ycTan nocne yAanHOH (ycneuiHOM) oxotw m npuner OTAOXHyrb 
noA AepeBOM Ha xpyroM 6epery pexu. Oh Kpenxo cnan, xorAa ero pa36yAM/ia 
Mbiiuxa, npobexaBUjan no eronnuy. Oh xoTen cnaTb, noaTOMy, yBMAeB Mbiwxy, 
y6eraBUjyio b nee, oneHb paccepAHncn. Ho xorAa oh yxe co6npancn 6pocnTb 
b Mbiujb xaMeHb, oh 3aMeTnn, hto k HeMy noAnon3aeT raAioxa. Ecnii 6u mwuj- 
xa He pa36yAnna ero, raAtoxa 6w ero yxcanuna h oh 6w yMep. Mbimxa cnacna 
ewy *n3Hb! BnaroAapHbifi xHA3b npnxa3an orpaAMTb sto MecTo xaHaTaMH m 
nocTpoiiTb Taw nacoBHX). flocTeneHHO niOAM crranM cenMTbcn eoxpyr nacoBHH, 


* TeKCT CTMXOTBOpeHHfl, OnyO/lMKOBaHHbiM B B.fl. Jle6eAMHCKOM "AmTlMMCKafl rpaM- 

MaTMita b CTMxax*. M.: *AcTpe/ib», -ACT*, 2006. 
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h no npMicasy khr 3R nocanox 6 btn HaasaH Mmujkmh, mto moxho noHHMaTb an 60 
ksk «npnHaAne*aL4HM Mbuuxe», /im 6 o «b seen. MbiuiKM*. 

TaKOBa Jierenfla. Kan m nto6y» Apyryio nereHAy ee Henb3fl hm AoxaaaTb, 
hm onpoaeprHyTb. Bo bcrkom cnysae, xpyroa xom* Ha 6epery Bo/irn oKa3a/i- 
cfl MfleanbHbiM mgctom Ana cTpomenbCTBa noce/ieHMa, Koropoe ootom crano 
ropoAOM. 

B ero mctopmm 6 btnn ApaMaTMnecxMe nepwoAw, ho iokmmm 6w tpyahwmm 
hm 6bW m BpeMGHa, MbiujKa BcerAa 6bina ero BepHbiM noKpoBMTe/ieM. B uap- 
CTBOBaHMe EKaTepMHbi II ropoAy 6btJio noaBoneHO MMeTb co6ctb8hhwm rep 6 
C M306paxeHM6M M6AB6Aa H MblLUM. 

Cenwac 3To npouBeiaioiuMM ropOA m TypMCTMsecKMM ughtp c necKonb- 

KMMM MHTepeCHbIMM My38HMM, B TOM SMCne My366M MbMUM, eAHHCTBOHHblM 
B MMpe My30GM TaKOrO pOfla. H KOHeHHO, B63A6 B TOpOfle Bbi MOXeTe KynMTb 
cyBeHMpu, M3o6paxaiOLUMe Muwxy b paa/iMSHwx npMwyAHMBWx Hapnoax. 



UNIT TEN 


England and America are two countries separat¬ 
ed by a common language. 

George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950), 

Irish dramatist, essayist and critic 


Discuss this before you read the text. 

1. How do you understand the epigraph to this unit? Is it just another one 
of George Bernard Shaw's jokes or do you think that ‘many a true word 
is spoken in jest'? 

2. Do you think British and American English differ greatly? Which variant, 
do you think, should foreign learners of English be taught? Give your 
reasons. 

3. When you are reading a book in English and you do not know exactly 
whether the author is British or American can you guess the origin of 
the writer? What helps you do that (lexis, grammar or spelling)? 


PART 1 

® Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 244 will help you. 


TRANSATLANTIC CONNECTIONS* 

Do the Americans and the British really speak the same language? The 
question is only seemingly easy to answer. The birthplace of the English 
language is most certainly not North America, but England. The language was 
exported to the New World by the first British settlers. This is what Bill Bryson, 
the renowned American author writes in his book The Mother Tongue, the 
subtitle of which is English and How It Got That Way. 

"The first American pilgrims happened to live in the midst of perhaps the 
most exciting period in the history of the English language - a time when 12,000 
words were being added to the language, and revolutionary activities were tak¬ 
ing place in almost every realm of human endeavor. It was also a time of con- 


* Based on ‘The Mother Tongue” by Bill Bryson. Bard, 1990. 
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siderable change in the structure of the language. The 104 pilgrims, who sailed 
from Plymouth in 1620, were among the first generation of people to use the 
's’ form on verbs, saying ‘has' rather than ‘hath’, ‘runs' rather than ‘runneth’. 
Similarly, ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ pronoun forms were dying out. Had the pilgrims 
come a quarter of a century earlier, we might well have preserved those forms, 
as we preserved other archaisms such as ‘gotten’. 

The new settlers in America obviously had to come up with new words to 
describe their New World, and this necessity naturally increased as they moved 
inland. Partly this was achieved by borrowing from others who inhabited or ex¬ 
plored the untamed continent. From the Dutch we took ‘landscape’, ‘cookie’ 
and quite a few other words. Often the new immigrants borrowed Indian terms. 
Despite the difficulties of rendering them into English, Indian names were bor¬ 
rowed for the names of more than half our states and for countless thousands 
of rivers, lakes, and towns. Yet we borrowed no more than three or four dozen 
Indian words for everyday objects - among them ‘canoe’, ‘raccoon 1 , ‘ham¬ 
mock* and ‘tobacco’. 

From the early Spanish settlers, by contrast, we took more than 500 
words - though many of these, it must be said, were Indian terms adopted 
by the Spaniards. Among them: ‘rodeo’, ‘buffalo’, ‘avocado’, ‘mustang’ 
and ‘canyon’. Many borrowings are more accurately described as Mexican 
than Spanish since they did not exist in Spain, among them ‘stampede’ and 
‘cafeteria’. 

From the French, too, we borrowed liberally, taking the names for 
Indian tribes, territories, rivers and other geographical features, sometimes 
preserving the pronunciation and sometimes not. We took other words from 
the French, but often knocked them about in a way that made them look dis¬ 
tinctively American. 

Sometimes words reach us by the most improbable routes. The word for 
the American currency, ‘dollar’, is a corruption of ’Joachimsthaler’, named for a 
sixteenth-century silver mine in Joachimsthal, Germany. The first recorded use 
of the word in English was in 1553, spelt ’daler’, and for the next two centuries 
it was applied by the English to various continental currencies. Its first use in 
America was not recorded until 1782, when Thomas Jefferson, the third Presi¬ 
dent of the US, in Notes on a Money Unit for the United States, chose dollar as 
the name of the national currency on the ground that “the [Spanish] dollar is 
a known coin and the most familiar of all to the mind of the people." That may 
be its first appearance, but clearly if it was known to the people, the term had 
already been in use for some time. At all events, Jefferson had his way: in 1785 
the dollar was adopted as America’s currency, though it was not until 1794 that 
the first dollars rolled off the presses. 

That much we know, but what we don't know is where the dollar sign ($) 
comes from. 

(to be continued) 
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Names 

Joachimsthaler [’jauakimstAla] 
Joachimsthal ['jauakimsul] 
Thomas Jefferson ['tomas 'djefasn] 


New Woi ib 

renowned [ri'naund] a dj n3BecTHbiM, 3HaMeHUTbiPi 
syn. famous 

reelm [relm] n 3p. cc|)epa, 06/iadb 

endeavor (Am.), endeavour (Br.) [in'deva] n 3/ j. flesie/ibHOCTb 
syn. effort, activities 

hath [hae0] ycrap. $opMa 3 nnua en. nucna (coBp. - has) 

runneth ['nmeOj ycrap. <t>opMa 3 nuua efl. sucna (coBp. - runs) 

thee [di:] ycrap., noar. tu 

thou [dau] ycrap., noar. Te6n, Te6e n t. a- 

preserve [pri'z 3 :v] v coxpaHHTb 

archaism ['a:keuzm] n apxan3M, apxansHoe c/iobo mjim BwpaxeHue 
obviously ['abviasli] adv oseBUAHO, bcho, pbho 
untamed [^n'termd] adj HenpupyneHHbiM, aukmm 
landscape ['laendskeip] n /laHAinacpT, neM3ax 
cookie ['kuki] n neneHbe 

render ['rends] v nepeAaTb cmwcji, nepeBecm 
canoe [ka'nu:] n xaHoa 
raccoon [ra'ku:n] n ohot 
hammock ['haemak] n raMax 

adopt [a'dDpt] v npuHUMaTb, nepeHUMarb, ycbiHOBMTb, yAonepHTb, 3a. 3 auM- 
CTBoeaTb 

rodeo [‘raudiau] n 3aroH onn x/iefiMemifl cxoTa, poAeo 
buffalo CbAfalao] n 6yuBon 
avocado [.asva'kcudau] n aBoxaAO 
mustang [‘nustaer)] n MycTaHr 
canyon fkaenjan] n xaHbOH 

stampede [staem'pi:d] n naHusecxoe cTaAHoe bercTBO xwbothwx 
cafeteria [.kaefa'tiaria] n xacpe-aaxycoHHan, xacpeTepnu 
liberally [’libarah] adv 34 . o6nnbHO, cbo6oaho, HeorpaHMseHHO 
feature [frtfa] n 3jj. oco6eHHOCTb, xapaxTepHan sepia 
knock smth/smb about (phrasal verb) 3 / 3 ■ roHBTb, xpyruTb 
distinctively [distiqktivli] advau. onpeAe/ieHHO, HecoMHeHHO 
corruption [ka'rAp/an] n an. u3MeHeHue, ncxaxeHne 
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Questions for discussion. 

1. Why does Bill Bryson say “the first American pilgrims happened to live 
in the midst of perhaps the most exciting period in the history of the 
English language"? What was happening to the English language at 
that time? 

2. Why did the first settlers have to “come up with new words”? 

3. What languages did the settlers borrow from? Give some examples. 

4. What is the origin of the word ‘dollar’? Who was the first to introduce 
dollar as the name of the American currency? How did he explain his 
choice? 


EXERCISES 


1 • Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations!) 

1. 3xox Bonpoc TO/ibxo xaxexca nerxMM. 

2. HoBbiM noceneHuaM, 6e3ycno8HO, npmunocb npMAyMbiBaxb HOBbie 
cnOBa, HTobbi onucaTb cbom Hobwm CBeT, m 3Ta Heo6xoAMMOcxb, 
8CT8CTB6HH0, B03pacxajia no Mepe Toro, xax ohm npoABMranMCb b 
rny6b CTpaHbt. 

3. MHOrMe 3aMMCTBOBaHMfl TOHHee HaSBaib MeKCMKaHCKMMM, H6M MCnaH- 
CKMMM. 

4. y chpaHuy30B Mbi Taioxe 3aMMCTBOBann (c/ioBa) oSM/ibHO, b3«b <J>paH- 
uy3CKMe Ha3BaHM« mhacmcxmx nneMeH, MHorfla coxpanBfl (<J>paHuy3- 
cxoe) npoM3HOUjeHMe, a MHorfla m Hex. 

5. Mb) B3B/1M y 4>paHuy30B m Apyrne c/iOBa, ho sacxo xpyxM/iM m eepxe/iM 
MX Tax, HXO OHM CX3J1M BbtmBfleTb OnpeAe/ieHHO aMepMKaHCKMMM. 

6. riopoio cnOBa npMxoAST k HaM coBepineHHo HeBepoaxHbiMM nyraMM. 

7. ...«Ao/inap» - 3 to McxaxeHMe c/ioBa (aeHexcHOM eaMHMubi) «MoaxMM- 
xa/iep», HaaaaHHOM Tax no MMeHM Mecia, rae b TepMaHMM Ao6biBanM 
cepe6po. BnepBbie ynoxpebneHMe axoro c/iOBa b aHrnMMexoM 93btxe 
6bino OTMeseHO b 1553 roay. Oho nMca/iocb ’daler’ m b xeneHMe no- 
cneayxjunMx AByx cxonexMM ynoxpe6/mnocb aHrnMsaHaMM xax Ha3Ba- 
HMe paanMHHbix eBponeMCXMx Bamox. 

8. Ero nepBoe Mcnonb30BaHMe b AMepnxe 6bino oxMeneHO xonbxo b 
1782 rofly... 

9. ...Ha XOM OCHOB3HMM, HXO... 

10. Bo bcbxom c/iysae, Axe<M>epcoH ao6m/icb cBoero... 

11.3xo BCe, HXO HaM AOnOAAMHHO M3BeCXH0... 
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VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

preserve v, preservation n 

1. Egyptians knew ways to preserve dead bodies from decay. 

2.1 think these old customs and folk songs should be preserved. 

3. All his paintings have been preserved. 

4. The police are responsible for the preservation of law and order. 

5. This old building is in a good state of preservation. 

obvious adj, obviously adv 

1. There are obvious disadvantages in this plan. 

2. It was obvious to everyone that he was not telling the truth. 

3. To say we are disappointed would be stating the obvious. 

4. The ending of the book was pretty obvious (floeonbHO 6aHanbHbiM). 

5. This key is obviously the wrong one. Try the other! 

render v 

1. Certain expressions in other languages cannot be properly rendered 
into English. 

2. The villagers were expected to render part of their crops to the lord. 

3. He renders Mozart in a very original manner. 

4. You will be expected to render an account of money that is owed. 

5. ‘To render an apology / an explanation / a service etc.’ (formal) means 
to say sorry to someone / give someone an explanation / a service etc. 

adopt v, adoption n 

1. His mother was adopted when she was four. 

2. A tough approach to the terrorists has been recently adopted by the 
government. 

3. The committee adopted his suggestion. 

4. He was not bom here, but this is his country of adoption. 

5. An adoption agency is an organization whose purpose is to connect 
people wishing to adopt children. 

liberal adj, liberally adv, liberal n 

1. ‘Liberal’ means encouraging or leading to a wide general knowledge, 
wide possibilities for self-expression, and respect for other people's 
opinions. 

2. He is known as a liberal-minded person. 

3. The Church has become more liberal in this century. 
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4. ‘Liberally’ also means giving freely and generously. 

e.g. He invested liberally into the construction of a new hospital. 

5. ‘A liberal’ is a person with liberal opinions or principles. 

6. A ’Liberal’ is a member or supporter of the former Liberal Party or the 
Liberal Democrats in the UK. 

feature n, feature v, features n, feature film 

1. It was an essential feature of the plan. 

2. He was a handsome man; he had nice, regular features. 

3. This film features (c ynadneM) Dustin Hoffman as a divorced father. 

4. Fish features (npucyTCTByeT) very largely in the diet of these islanders. 

5. The report of the match featured (noflBuncn) in all the papers. 

6. ‘A feature film’ is a full-length cinema film with an invented story and 
professional actors. 

distinct adj, distinctly adv, distinctive adj, distinctively adv, distinction n 

1. Anything clearly noticed is distinct: There is a distinct smell of burning 
in this room. 

2. A thing or quality that is clearly different from others of its kind is 
‘distinctive’ or 'distinct from’ them. 

e.g Beer has a very distinctive smell. It’s quite distinct from the smell of 
wine. 

3. Those two ideas are quite distinct from each other. 

4. There is a distinct possibility that she’ll be appointed as Director. 

5.1 distinctly remember telling you to come at 5 o’clock. 

6.1 can’t see any distinction between these two cases. 

7. It’s important to draw a distinction between a politician’s words and his 
deeds. 

8. He is a writer of real distinction. 

9. He got his Master’s degree with distinction to the great delight of his 
mother. 

corrupt v, corrupt adj, corruption n 

1. Do you think people become corrupted by power? 

2. Is Russian being corrupted by the liberal adoption of foreign words? 

3. Corrupt bureaucrat have taken millions of dollars in bribes. 

4. The leaders of the opposition claim that the government was riddled 
with (= full of) corruption. 

5. The word Thursday is a corruption of Thor’s Day. Thor is the god of 
thunder and the strongest of the gods in Norse (ancient Scandinavian) 
mythology. 

6. “Power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely" 
(quotation from the English historian Lord Acton (1834-1902). 
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GRAMMAR 



Compass 


There..., It... 

j There is a computer on his desk. 

Ha ero crone ctout KOMnbioTep 
It’s a new computer. 

3T0 HOBbltf KOMOblOTep. 

3. Translate the following into Russian, paying attention to the use of 
“There..." and “It...”. 


1. There are some differences between American and British English. 

2. If people drove more carefully, there would be fewer accidents on the 
roads. 

3. They live in a busy street. There must be a lot of noise from the traffic. 

4. They live in a busy road. It must be very noisy there. 

5. Is there a cinema near here? - No. But there used to be one. 

6. It was a beautiful day yesterday and we went for a walk in the park. 

7. There was nothing interesting on television so I switched it off. 

8. Will there be many people at the party? Do you think it will be a nice 
party? 

9. We could see that there was a light on. There must have been somebody 
in the house. 

10. It was windy. There was a cold wind blowing from the sea. 

11.1 couldn’t see anything. It was completely dark. 

12. Why did she have an argument with him? There must have been a 
reason. 

13. He said that after the lecture there would be an opportunity to ask 
questions. 

14. He said that after the lecture it would be possible to ask questions. 

15.1 think everything will be OK. I don’t think there will be any problems. 

16. There is a key here. Is it your car key? 

17. Look at the sky. There is going to be a storm. 

18. Look at the sky. It’s going to rain. 

19. There was something strange about the way he smiled. 

20. Is it far from your house to the nearest underground station? 

21. There was an accident in Green Street, but it wasn’t very serious. 

22. There was a lot of snow last winter. It snowed a lot and it was rather 
cold. 

23. There is every reason to believe that the second round of the talks will 
be more successful. 
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Use a singular verb if the first noun is singular or uncountable: 

There is only a bottle of milk, some eggs and some butter in the fridge. 
Use a plural verb if the first noun is plural: 

There are some eggs and a bottle of milk in the fridge. 

Put in ‘is’ or ‘are’ in the gaps. 


1.. .. there anybody here? 

2. There ... a few houses, a shop and a church in the village. 

3.. .. there any money left? 

4. There ... a very good reason for my decision. 

5. There ... fewer people here today. 

6. There ... some apples and oranges in the bowl. 

7. There ... some fruit and vegetables on the table. 

8. There... a necklace, two rings and a bracelet in her jewellery box. 

9. There ... a woman outside to see you. 

10. There ... some people outside to see you. 

^ Translate the following sentences into English using ‘there is / are (was / 
were...)’. 


1. OcTanocb n«Tb MHHyr. riopa 3axaHHHBaTb Haiuy AMctcyccwo. 

2. MHe CKa3ann, hto b aaponopTy kto-to byaeT MeHH BcrpenaTb, ho, 
k coxcaneHHio, TaM hmkoto He bwno. 

3. riocMOTpM, Ha ocTaHOBxe xceHiuHHa *a6t aBTo6yc. Tebe He xaxceTcn, 
HTO 3T0 AhH3? 

4. He momh 6w Bbi MHe CKa3aTb, ecTb m BesepHHe petfcbi b JIohaoh no 
cybboTaM? 

5. Bbuio OH6Hb BeipeHO. C Mopn ay/i xonoflHbiii Beiep. 

6. noMHio, hto paHbine 3aecb bun KMHOTeaTp. CetfHac 3flecb bo/ibujoii 
cynepMapxeT. 

7. EcTb Bee ocHoaaHHfl nonaraTb, hto axoHOMHHecxaa CHTyaiyui b crpa- 
He byaeT ynynujaTbcn. 

* Fill in the gaps with the correct word from the box. 


other, another, the other, others, the others ! 

1.1 don’t like this caf6. Let’s go to ... one. 

2. They have two children. One goes to school,... is already at college. 

3. It was a long journey. They visited Italy, Germany, France and some ... 
European countries. 

4. Have you got any ... questions to ask me? 
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5. We often write to each .... 

6. I know that they used to write to one .... 

7. There was only one question I couldn’t answer. ... were simple. 

8. This is just... of his crazy ideas. Ignore it. 

9. Let's meet some ... time and discuss all... questions. 

10. I don’t like these hats. Have you got any ... ? 

11. What... things do they sell there? 

12. It’s time to begin. Where are all... ? 

13. When you’re overtaking, make sure there’s nothing coming ... way. 

14. Would you like ... drink? 

7. Fill in the gaps with the correct word from the box. 


who, which, whose 


Noah Webster* 

(1758-1843) 

The first man ... described and 
systemized the American variant of the 
Eng-lish language was a professional 
teacher ... name was Noah Webster. 
In 1828 he published An American 
Dictionary of the English Language 
in two volumes - ... in later revisions 
has come to be known simply as 
Webster’s. His aim was to show that 
the English language was developing 
independently in America. He 
introduced several spelling reforms - 
one of the few people ever to have 
done so successfully - ... resulted 
in such spellings as ‘color’, 'center', 
’defense’ and ‘traveler’. He was, no 
doubt, a great patriot of his newly independent country, his patriotism acquiring 
a clearly nationalistic expression at times. “Our honor," he wrote, “requires having 
a system of our own, in languages as well as in government. Great Britain, ... 
children we are, should no longer be our standard: for the taste of her writers 
is already corrupted, and her language on the decline.” This, however, does 
not affect his role as a great lexicographer. All the best-known dictionaries of 
American English have been bearing his name since the first publication. 



* http://www.wikipedia.org/ 
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^ 8. Here are the questions to this text but the words are jumbled. Put the 
words in the correct order. 

1. American / first / the / Who / man / the / was / systemized / of / who / 
the / variant / language / English? 

2. Noah Webster's / was / What / aim / main? 

3. American / first / the / When / was / dictionary / published? 

4. bear / best-known / do / American / English / name / Whose / the / of / 
dictionaries? 

(?) 9. Read the dialogue. Make up similar dialogues of your own. 

Olga. Excuse me. Can you help me, please? I'm an English teacher from Russia 
and I’m looking for some books by modern British or American authors, 
which can be interesting for both my students and me. I mean the kind of 
books we can read and discuss in class. Could you recommend some suit¬ 
able books? 

Shop assistant. Oh, madam! That’s not an easy task, is it? Let's see what we've 
got here. Have you read any books by Bill Bryson? 

Olga. No, I haven’t. But I’ve heard something about him. The name rings a 
bell! 

Shop assistant. No wonder! He’s the best-selling author and his books are 
very popular. He was born in America in 1951, but lived in England for 
many years with his English wife and children. Then he moved to Ame¬ 
rica and lived there for several years. They say that now he has returned 
to the UK. 

He is the author of the famous books Mother Tongue, Neither Here Nor 
There, Made in America and many others. Some critics consider his book 
A Short History of Nearly Everything the best guide to science. In it he 
writes about the most complicated scientific problems and inventions in 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and so on with humour and wit. 

My children have read the book with great interest. My elder son told 
me that he wished his science teacher at school had read the book and 
made her lessons more fun! I’m a great fan of him myself. I think every kind 
of person would find this book enjoyable and stimulating! 

Olga. Oh, that’s all very interesting. Thank you for your short lecture. I think I’ll 
take this book and I’d like to have Mother Tongue as well. Do you have it in 
stock? 

Shop assistant. I’m afraid not. I would advise you to order it on the Internet. 

And you can search there for his other books. 

Olga. Thank you so much for your help! It was so kind of you. 

Shop assistant. You're welcome. Have a nice day! And come again. 
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10. Write down what Olga told her students. Begin your story with: 

As you know I always go to bookshops when I’m in London. Last time wasn't 
an exception. I went to a big shop and spoke to a shop assistant. I asked her... 


PART 2 




Read the text and make sure that you understand it. The list of new words 
on p. 253 will help you. 


TRANSATLANTIC CONNECTIONS 

(the beginning of the story is on p. 242) 

Well, what can we say about the present situation? 

There is, no doubt, a difference between British and American English in 
accents, spelling and vocabulary and even in grammar. Numerous territorial ac¬ 
cents that vary greatly within the boundaries of both countries have been the 
subject of extensive research and analysis by phoneticians. 

Americans have made some attempts to simplify the spelling, but for for¬ 
eign learners of English it would take some time to make sure whether the au¬ 
thor of the written text is British or American unless they are lucky enough to 
come across ‘center’, ‘catalog’, ‘color’ or ‘traveler’, spelt American way, on one 
of the first pages of the text they are reading. 

The difference between spoken British English and spoken American 
English is more obvious. Some of the differences in everyday vocabulary could 
even lead to amusing situations. Did you know that American buildings have no 
ground floor? This doesn’t mean you have to jump up ten feet to get into them, 
simply that what the British call the ‘ground floor’ is what Americans call the 
‘first floor’ - useful to remember in a department store (which, by the way, is an 
American innovation and hence an American word). 

If an American says he is wearing his new ‘pants’ and ‘vest* to a party - do 
not be alarmed. He is not going in his underwear, but ‘pants’ and ‘vest’ are the 
American words for ‘trousers’ and ‘waistcoat’. On the other hand, if a British 
person wears his ‘mackintosh’ and ‘wellingtons’ on a rainy day, he will have to 
explain to his American cousin that these are his ‘raincoat’ and ‘rubbers’. 

When an Englishman goes on his ‘holidays’, an American will go on ‘vaca¬ 
tion’. And whereas an Englishman will be ‘ill in hospital’, an American will be ‘sick 
in the hospital’. 

Perhaps it is because of the fast-moving American lifestyle and the slower 
English way of life that a candidate in Britain ‘stands’ for office, while in the USA 
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he ‘runs’. Americans are more ready to accept new ideas and new customs than 
their British cousins, and the same goes for new words. Many of these words 
belong to a short-lived fashion, but others are here to stay. 

In some cases the British seem more modern in their use of English than 
Americans. The word fair is considered archaic in Britain, where the word ‘au¬ 
tumn’ is used instead. In the USA people use the old-fashioned past participle 
of ‘get’ and say ‘He has gotten thin’ or ‘I could have gotten here sooner’ when in 
Britain people always use ‘got’. 

Two important features of the present state of affairs can be asserted with¬ 
out any exaggeration: 

Firstly, there are more than two variants of the English language (Cana¬ 
dian, Australian, South African, etc.), but the main competitors are the British 
and the American variants. 

Secondly, the tendency to eliminate the differences between these two 
variants of English is more likely to increase than to decrease. 

Furthermore, if we can speak about the existence of one English language 
that has acquired the status of the world language, we can’t ignore the fact that 
along with the great English literature a much younger country has succeeded 
in creating the great American literature of its own. 

What else could be said in conclusion? It would be naYve to assert that in 
our age of global communication and the Internet the differences would not get 
fewer and fewer. Whether a person speaks British or American English is far less 
important than the correct or incorrect manner in which either of the versions is 
used. Therefore, in matters concerning the use of a common language educa¬ 
tion will be far more important than the place where one was born. 


phonetician [.faum'tijan] n 4>OHe™cT, cneunanucT no <t>OHeTm<e 

innovation [.inadveijan] n HOBOBBefleHne 

hence [hens] adv c/ieflOBaTe/ibHO, OTctofla 

underwear ['Andawea] n hickhco 6e/ibe 

pants (Sr.) Tpycbi, (Am.) 6piokm 

vest (Br.) HkiXHnn py6aujxa, (Am.) xnneT 

waistcoat fweistkaut] n xn/ieT 

mackintosh [’maekintDj] n nnam, HenpoMOxaeMoe nanbTO 

wellingtons [’weligtans] n pe 3 MHOBbie canorn 

short-lived [Jbrt'livd] adj HeAO/iroBenHbiM 

archaic [,a:'kenk] adj apxannecKufi, ycTapeBinutt 

furthermore [,f 3 :da'mo:] adv xpovie Toro, 60/1 ee Toro 

naive [nai'i:v] adj HauBHbiM 

therefore ['deafo:] adv noaTOMy, cneflosaTe/ibHo 



Unit ten 


Questions for discussion. 

1. What are the examples of American simplification of British spelling 
given in the text? Can you give some other examples of your own? 

2. What American word (from the text) is considered archaic in British 
English? 

3. Do you think American English and British English will drift further apart 
in future? 

4. Can you give any examples in the grammar rules of British and American 
English? 

5. Do you agree that “the tendency to eliminate the differences between 
British English and American English is more likely to increase than to 
decrease?" Give your reasons. 

6. Do you think that a foreign learner of English should keep to one variant 
of English either British or American? Give your reasons. 

7. Do you agree that ‘in matters concerning the use of a common language 
education will be far more important than the place where one was born'? 


EXERCISES 


1. Find English equivalents in the text for the following (you may think of 

better Russian translations). 

1. MHoroHucneHHbie MecTHbie axueHTbj, xoTopwe 3HaHMTenbHO OT/iMMa- 
lOTca flpyr ot flpyra Aaxe b npenenax xaxflofi m3 stmx CTpaH , asbho 
HB/imoTCfl npeAMeTOM oGujmphom MCC/ieflOBaie/ibCKOM paSoTbi n aHa- 
/iM3a, BeflyuiMXCH 0OHeTMCTaMM. 

2. ...ec/w TOJlbKO MM He nOCHaCT/lMBMTCH Ha OflHOM M3 nepBbIX CTpaHMU 
KHMTM, KOTOpyiO OHM HMT3IOT, yBMASTb TaKMe CBOBa, KaK..., HanMCaH- 
Hbie no aMepMxaHCKMM npaBMJiaM. 

3. Pa3HMua MexcAy ycTHOM 6pMTaHcxoM m aMepMxaHcxoM pesbio Gonee 
oneBMAHa. 

4. HexoTOpbie pa3/iMHMB b c/iOBape noBceAHeBHoro o6meHMB Moryr 
Aa*e npMBecTM k bo3hmkhob6hmk> 3a6aBHbix CMryauMM. 

5. Bo3moxho, M3-3a CTpeMMTenbHoro awepMKaHCKoro ctmab xmshm 
m Gonee cnoxoMHoro aHrnMMCxoro o6pa3a xcm3hm, b BpMTaHMM k3ham- 
A3T Ha (BbICOKMM) nOCT «CTOMT» (BO BpeMfl M36Mf>aTenbHOM KaMnaHMM), 
b to BpeMfl xax b CoeAMHeHHbix LLtraTax Amcpmkm oh «6e)KMT». 

6. ...to *e caMoe othocmtca k hobwm c/ioBaM. 

7. Bo-nepBwx... BO-BTOpb4x... xpoMe Torb... b 3aKntOMeHMe... noaTOMy... 

8. TOBOpMT /IM MenOBeK Ha 6pMTaHCKOM BapMaHTe aHHlMMCKOTO H3blKa 
M/1M Ha 3MepMK8HCKOM, TOpa3AO MeHee Ba*HO, HeM... 
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VOCABULARY 


2. Read and translate these sentences into Russian so as to have a better 
idea of how these words can be used. 

phonetics [fa'netiks] n, phonetic adj, phonetician n 

1. ‘Phonetics’ is the study and science of speech sounds and intonation. 

2. Phonetic symbols are often different from ordinary letters, representing 
the actual sounds of speech. 

3. These are some of phonetic symbols / characters: se, 0, g... 

4. ‘Phonetician’ is a person who has a special knowledge of phonetics. 

5. Professor Higgins in Pygmalion by Bernard Shaw was a famous 
phonetician who accepted the challenge of correcting the pronunciation 
of a poor Cockney flower girl. 

innovate v, innovation n, innovative adj 

1. To innovate means to make changes, introduce new ideas, inventions etc. 

2. His new method is obviously an innovation, and the company is going 
to introduce it soon. 

3. Unfortunately, his innovative techniques were never carried out. 

hence adv, henceforth adv, henceforward adv, therefore adv 

1. ‘Hence’ is often used in a phrase without a verb meaning ‘for this 
reason or from this origin’. 

2. The town was built near a bridge on the River Cam: hence (OTCioAa) the 
name Cambridge. 

3. ‘Hence’ also means ‘from here or from now’, 
e.g. 2 miles hence, 3 days hence 

4. ‘Henceforth’ or ‘henceforward' (formal) both mean ‘from this time on 
(from now on)’, e.g. Following our merger with Brown and Co., the 
company will henceforth (OTHWHe m BnpeAt) be named Johnson and 
Brown Inc. 

5. ‘Therefore’ means 'as a result’, ‘for this reason’, ‘so’. 

e.g. These birds are very rare and therefore (noaTOMy) are protected 
by law. 

6.1 think, therefore (c/ieflOBaTe/ibHO) I exist. 

furthermore adv, furthermost adj 

1. ‘Furthermore’ means 'in addition to what has been said’. 

e.g. The house is too small for the family of four, and furthermore it is 
in a bad location. 

2. ‘Furthermost’ means ‘most distant’, 'farthest away’. 

e.g. I saw her sitting in the furthermost corner of the room. 
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na'iVe adj, naively adv 

1. The youngest girl was laughed at for her naive remarks. 

2. He told her he was a close friend of a royal family and she was naive 
enough to believe him. 

3. She naively believes everything he says. 

3. Here are some other examples of differences in American and British vo¬ 
cabulary. Translate the words into Russian. You can add to the table your 
own examples. 


American English 

apartment 
sneakers 
can 
candies 
cookie 
first floor 
drugstore 
elevator 
gas 
fall 
highway 
schedule 
movies 
pants 
sick 
subway 
truck 
vacation 
stove 
rental car 
cell phone 
stand in line 
sidewalk 
elementary school 


British English 

flat 

trainers 

tin 

sweets 
biscuit 
ground floor 
chemist(’s) 
lift 

petrol 

autumn 

main road 

timetable 

cinema 

trousers 

ill 

tube, underground 

van, lorry 

holiday 

cooker 

hire car 

mobile phone 

queue 

pavement 

primary school 


GRAMMAR 


Note! 

American English often uses Past Simple where British English uses Pres¬ 
ent Perfect. 

American. Did you have lunch yet? 

British. Have you had lunch yet? 
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4. Here is a table illustrating some of the most common ways in which Ameri¬ 
can spelling differs from British spelling. Give more examples of your own. 



American 

British 

-or instead of -our 

color, behavior 

colour, behaviour 

-er instead of -re 

theater, center 

theatre, centre 

-s instead of -c 

defense, offense 

defence, offence 

-z instead of -s 

realize 

realise 

no ending after g- 

dialog, catalog 

dialogue, catalogue 

one consonant instead 
of two 

traveling, canceled 

travelling, 

cancelled 


^ 5. 


Roy is an American and he has written this letter to his Mum. Can you 
rewrite the letter in British English? 


Dear Mom, 

I know you’re worrying about me, so I decided to write you and say that 
. I’m fine and enjoying my vacation in Europe. 

We already traveled in the south of France and now we are in Paris. I'm 
living in a big apartment building in an apartment on the first floor with John 
and another pal. It looks like the beginning of fall here, though it’s only the end 
of August. The weather is not very pleasant, I’m afraid, so we spend a lot of 
time in museums - you must be proud of me! Our schedule is rather tough - 
tomorrow we are going to Brussels by automobile, which we are going to rent 
in the morning. We’ll have to start our journey early in the morning. Though the 
motorways in Europe are not bad, they are not as wide as in America and we 
don’t want to get into the traffic jams. 

I miss you, Dad and my little sister. Hope you’re ail feeling well. 


See you soon. 
Love, Roy. 


6. Read the story. Fill in the gaps with articles (a/an or the ) and make up 
a list of Americanisms and their British equivalents. 


A Canadian’s Language Problems* 


As we know two main variants of ... English language are British and 
American English. So there are British English speakers and American ones. 
... Canadian is neither one thing nor... other. ... British think he is ... American, 


* Delaney P. A. Canadian’s Language Problems // Modem English, 1976. 
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while ... Americans think he is British. He himself is confused and uncertain, 
and nowhere is this more evident than in his speech. He has been brought up to 
speak English with ... American accent, but at... same time, he has been taught 
to admire ... way English is spoken in Britain. In other words, he is torn between 
... way he speaks English and ... way he thinks English should be spoken. And 
this conflict makes him wonder who and what he is. While he fears that his native 
accent is inferior, he feels that for him ... English pronunciation is unnatural. He 
always falls between two stools. 

It is, moreover, confusing to be repeatedly mistaken for ... American. Is 
there anything more unpleasant for... Canadian than to be introduced as ‘from 
America' at... English party, or to be asked “What part of... States do you come 
from?" 

... problem is more acute for... Canadian living in Britain. Daily he is faced 
with decisions that call his speech and his identity into question. Do I buy my 
groceries in ... 'store' as I would at home or in ... ‘shop’ as ... English do? Do 
I ask for... ‘package of cookies’ or... 'packet of biscuits’? Do I eat ‘candies’ 
or ‘sweets’ when I'm hungry? Even ... simplest act requires ... soul-searching 
decision. And sometimes he asks himself: “What’s ... English for?” and he just 
can’t think of it. It’s like trying to speak another language. Of course,... British 
often help him out, so that when he asks for... 'can of corn’, they reply: "Oh, 
you mean ... 'tin of sweet-corn’". “Yes, of course," he says, eyes lowered in 
embarrassment. 

Well, you might say, whether you take ... ‘elevator’ in New York or... ‘lift’ in 
London, or vice versa* , you can still get to ... top floor of ... building. Whether 
you fill your car with ‘gas’ or ‘petrol’ it runs just... same. What does it matter 
which word you use as long as your meaning is clear? Didn’t Shakespeare 
himself say (even though he was English) ... rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet? I reply that it does matter, that, if you are in London, you have to 
decide whether you’re walking on ... ’sidewalk’ on your own or on ... ‘pavement’ 
like everybody else. 

Such decisions have far-reaching consequences. You have to decide 
whether to maintain your own accent and vocabulary in ... face of ... way ... 
British speak, or to abandon your own language,... words you learned at your 
mother’s knees. 

Some Canadians completely collapse under... strain.... Canadian friend of 
mine, who became fed up with being mistaken for... American, feeling inferior 
to ... British, and weighing up every word he spoke, decided to learn to speak 
with ... British accent. He hoped that this would put ... end to his confusion. 
With fanatical application, he excluded Americanisms from his speech and 
adopted ... British accent and words. He learned to say “Sorry" for everything 
and to call... ‘cookie’ ... ‘biscuit’. But even he was defeated in ... end. Once, 


* Vice verve [,vaisi\3:sa] nar. Hao6opor 
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when ... old lady asked him to help her across ... street, he uttered ... word 
“Sure”. “Oh,” said ... lady, “surely you're from America." 

^ 7. Complete the sentences choosing the right word from the box. 


one, ones, it, he/she, they, (them), some, any 


1. There were both British English speakers and American ... in the 
delegation. 

2. The government has produced a number of reports on violence on 
television, the most recent... only six months ago. 

3. Help yourself to ... apples. 

4. Is this your umbrella? - No, mine’s the big black.... 

5.1 want a stamp for my letter. I must go and buy.... 

6. If you haven’t got enough money, I can lend you .... 

7. They say his recent films are very successful, but I haven’t seen ... yet. 

8. You’ve got an excellent secretary in your office. We’ve got... too, but... 
doesn’t speak any foreign languages. 

9. Your garden is so nice! We’ve got... too, but... is very small. 

10. If you are making a cup of coffee, could you make ... for me? 

11. “Look! Isn’t that house beautiful!" “Which ... ? The tall... ?“ “No, the ... 
next to the tall...." 

12. “Let’s have a snack in a cafe today!" “Good idea! I know ... round the 
corner. ... is very nice." 

13. “We haven’t got any milk.” “OK! I’ll buy ... on the way home." 

14. Have you read all the articles in today’s paper? There’re a few very 
interesting ... . 

15. My friend isn’t a lawyer. He is a businessman and a very successful.... 

16. Have you read his recent publications yet? ... are very interesting. 


Use either / neither / both for two things or people. 

There are two cinemas nearby. This film is on in both of them. You can go 
to either cinema. 

Neither of the cinemas is too expensive. 

Use any / none / all for more than two things or people. 

There are a few cinemas nearby. This film is on in all of them. You can go 
to any of the cinemas. None of them is too expensive. 

8. Complete the sentences with ‘neither’ / ‘either’ / ‘none’ / ‘any’. 

1. He was invited to a few parties last month, but he didn’t go to ... of 
them. 
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2. He was invited to two parties last week, but he didn’t go to ... of them. 

3. There were a lot of e-mails this morning but ... of them were (was) 
important. 

4.1 asked two people the way to the station but... of them could help me. 

5.... of her parents is English. Her mother is Welsh and her father is 

Scottish. 

6. We tried to book a room in a few hotels but... of them had any rooms 
available. 

7. We can meet on Tuesday or Thursday. Would ... of these days be 
convenient for you? 

8.1 couldn’t answer... of the questions they asked me. 

9. We took a few photos but... of them were (was) any good. 

10. He showed me two photos, but... of them was very good. 

^ 9. Rewrite these sentences using ‘both ... and’, ‘either ... or’, ‘neither ... 

nor’. 

1. A Canadian is not a British English speaker. He is not an American 
English speaker either. 

2. The library doesn't have the book I need. And the bookshop doesn’t 
have the book I need. 

3. A foreign learner of English should keep to British English. Or he should 
keep to American English. 

4. Her husband doesn’t speak English. Her children don’t speak English 
either. 

5. The word ‘fall’ is considered archaic in Britain. The past participle of 
‘get - gotten’ is considered archaic in Britain too. 

6. Is that girl’s name Sally? Or is it Sophie? It’s one of the two. That girl's 
name is .... 

7.1 haven’t got the money to go on holiday. And I haven't got the time. 

8. My daughter could read when she went to school. And she could write 
too. 

0. Complete the text by choosing the correct words from the box. 


common, tolerance, originating, influenced, outsiders, referred to, an¬ 
cient, frequently, evolved, features, mixture 


The most... form of English used by the British ruling class is that... from 
southeast England (the area around the capital, London, and the ... English 
university towns of Oxford and Cambridge). This form of the language is known 
as ’Received Standard’, and its accent is called Received Pronunciation (RP), 
which is improperly regarded by many people outside the UK as ‘the British 
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Part 2 


accent’. Earlier it was held as better than other accents and ... as the King's 
(or Queen’s) English, and then ‘BBC English’. Originally, this was the form of 
English used by radio and television. However, there is now much more ... of 
variation than there was in the past; for several decades other accents have 
been accepted and are ... heard, although stereotypes about the BBC persist. 
English spoken with a mild Scottish accent has a reputation for being especially 
easy to understand. Moreover, only approximately two percent of Britons speak 
RP, and it has ... quite markedly over the last 40 years. 

Even in the south east there are significantly different accents; the local 
inner east London accent called Cockney is strikingly different from RP and can 
be difficult for... to understand. 

There is a new form of accent called Estuary* English that has been gaining 
prominence in recent decades: it has some ... of Received Pronunciation and 
some of Cockney. In London itself, the broad local accent is still changing, partly 
... by Caribbean speech. Londoners speak with a ...of these accents, depending 
on class, age, upbringing, education and so on. 

1, Write down as many questions to the text as you can, beginning with 
‘What ‘What kind of...?’, ‘When...?’, ‘Where...?’, ‘How many...?’, 
‘Why...?’ 

Example: What is the most common form of English? 

^12. Put the verbs in brackets in the correct tense (Present Simple, Present 
Continuous, Present Perfect, Past Simple or be going to). Read the text 
and discuss it in class. 

Internet - A New Medium** 

Do you know that although the basic applications and guidelines that 
make the Internet possible had existed for almost a decade, the network did 
not gain a public face until the 1990s? 

Since then the world ... (change) immensely because of the Internet. 
And its arrival already ... (give) some clear indications about the way in which 
languages ... (be going) to be affected. The signs are that we ... (face) a 
development whose consequences for English (and indeed for languages in 
general)... (be) profound. 

The Internet is a genuine new medium of linguistic comminucation, taking 
some of the properties of the two traditional mediums, speech and writing, 
synthesizing them in a new way, and adding further properties which ... (be) 


* Estuary ['estfuari) the wide lower part of the river Thames. 

*’ Internet - A New Medium // Crystal D. The English Language. Penguin Books, 2002. 
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unavailable to either in the past. Because people ... (type) their messages on 
a screen, there ... (be) obvious similarities with written language; but there 
... (be) some important differences. To begin with, most of the interactions 
... (be) in the form of a dialogue - doing the job of speech, only in written 
forms. Moreover, it ... (be) a fast-moving dialogue, especially in chatgroups 
and virtual worlds, where people ... (exchange) messages as fast as they can 
type. 

E-mails ... (be) also dialogic in character. Although there can be quite a 
lag before a reply ... (be received), the language in which the reply often ... (be 
written) is that of a face-to-face conversation. It... (be) this dialogic character 
which ... (lead) some commentators to describe Internet communication as 
‘written speech’. 

But in our real conversations we not only ... (pronounce) words. We ... 
(pronounce) them with a definite intonation, stress, speed, rhythm and tone of 
voice. The limitaions of the keyboard ... (enable) only some of the properties of 
spoken language to be expressed on the screen (punctuation marks, repeating 
letters, spacing or capitalization of letters, for example, can be used to stress 
the meaning of the word). 

But it ... (be) impossible to communicate the other properties which ... 
(add) so much meaning to face-to-face conversation - facial expressions and 
gestures. Remember the saying “It ain’t* what you say, nor the way that you 
say it, but the way that you look when you say it?” ... anything (be done) to 
compensate for this obvious defect of the Internet communication? Yes, here 
they are - ‘smileys’! 


^13. Write a composition answering the question "Will the Internet ever re¬ 
place face-to-face communication?” Begin your composition with an in¬ 
troduction and finish it with a conclusion. Use the following words and 
expressions: 

to begin with / firstly / first of all 

secondly / hence / furthermore / moreover / in addition 

so / therefore / as a result 

in conclusion / on the whole / to sum up 


* Ain't ynoTpeCnaeTCs b npocTopemin, b pesw Cockney b 3naHeHnsx: ‘am not’, 'is not', 'are 
not’, 'has not’, ‘have not'. 06pa30B8HHbie moan ynoTpeC/raiOT ary <t»opMy, xorna xotht npunaib Bbi- 

CK33bJB3HMBM IOMOPHCTV14SCKHM XapaKTep. 


Part 2 


^14. Here is the speech Prof. Petrov gave at the graduation ceremony at the 

pedagogical college. Translate his speech into English for the ELT (Eng¬ 
lish Language Teaching) journal. It’s a paid jobl 

Aoporne Konnern! 

Aa, KO/inern. 9 \ MMe/i b BMfly to, hto cxa3an. llaTb neT Ha3aA a CTan saiuMM 
npenoflaBaTeneM, a bh Sw/im mommm nepBOKypcHMKaMM. Bee 3 tm naTb neT a 
CTapanca HaynuTb Bac BceMy, hto a 3Haio caM 06 nctcyccTBe npenoflaBaTb mho- 
CTpaHHbte a3WKM. 

fl3b)K - OflHO M3 CaMbIX 3aMeHaTe/lbHblX CpeflCTB o 6 uteHMa, KOTOpbIM pac- 
nonaraeT HenoBenecTBO. ManeHbKMe fleTM ynaTca nonb30BaTbca cbomm poa- 
HbiM a3biKOM caMM, ho no Mepe toto, xax ohm Bapoc/ieiOT, mm CTaHOBaTca He- 
oSxoflMMbt a3biKM flpyrMXHapoflOB, m bw HayHMnMCb o 6 ynaTb stmm a3bixaM. Bo 
BcaxoM c/iynae, xax a yxe cxa3an, a crapanca paccxa3aTb saM o npaBM/iax, 
paAOCTax m TpyAHOCTax Hauiert npo<t>eccMM. 

CeroAHa MHe 6 w xoTe/iocb TO/ibKo HanoMHMTb BaM xoe o neM, hto Bbi mo- 
xeTe nocHMTaTb He3ac/iyxMBaioiAMM paaroBopa, noTOMy hto 3to caMO co 6 om 
pa3yMeeTca. floaTOMy pa3peiuMTe MHe M3BMHMTbca 3a to, hto a nonpoiuy Bac 
BHMMaTe/lbHO BblC/iywaTb. 

Bo-nepBbix, xax 6 w xopotuo bw hm 3Ha/iM a3biK, KOTopbifi co 6 MpaeTecb 
npenoAaBaTb, bw ne CMOxeTe coxpaHMTb 3 tot ypoBeHb 6e3 Aa/ibHeMWMx ycM- 
nm ero no aasp x mB aTb. J1 m6o bw npoAonxMTe npMo 6 peTaTb 3HaHMa, coBep- 
uieHCTBOBaTb BaiuM HaBbiKM m AenaTb ycnexM, /im 6 o bw HanHeTe 3a6biBaTb to, 
neMy HayHM/iMCb, m TepaTb HaBbiKM, kotopumm B/iaAeeTe, k TOMy xe oneHb 6 bi- 
ctpo! 

noHMMaio, hto MOry noica3aTbca CTapoMOAHWM, ho no3BO/ibTe MHe 3a- 
BepMTb Bac, hto caMbiM HaAexHbiM cnoco 6 oM coxpaHeHMa Baiuero ypoBHa aB- 
naeTca HTeHMe. Hy, kohchho xe, He/ib3a OTpMitaTb toto, hto b Hawe BpeMa mu 
MM eeM Maccy Apyrnx bo3moxhoct6m. HanpMMep, cnywaTb paAMO m/im cmo- 
TpeTb TeneBM3op m ysMTbca nOHMMaTb /uo 6 bie BapnaHTbi pa3roBopHoro aH- 
r/iMMCKOro a3UKa, ocoSeHHO ocHOBHbie - 6 pmt3hckmm m aMepMKaHCKMM. 

H HaKoneu, xaK 6 w xopomo bu hm 3Ha/iM yne6 HMKM, kotopwmm bu SyAeTe 
nojibaoBaTbca b K/iacce, HMKorAa He MAMTe Haypox HenoArOTOBneHHWMM. Pa3- 
peiUMTe npouMTMpoBaTb BWAaiomeroca poccmmckoto npenoAaBaTena mho- 
CTpaHHbix a3biKOB: «ypOK - 3 to TiuaTe/ibHO nOAroTOBneHHaa MMnpoBM3auMa». 

B BaineM npenoAaBaTe/ibCKOM AeaTe/ibHOCTM 6yAyT B3/ieTbi m naAeHMa. 
He naAafiTe AyxoM b jik>6om CMTyaitMM. npo0eccMa, KOTopyio Bbi M36pa/iM, 
m TBopnecKaa, m 6 /iaroAapHaa. xe/iaio BaM b Hen BcanecKMx ycnexoB! 




A 


abandon. 

.190 

as follows. 

.154 

absolutely. 

.32 

assert. 

.11 

abundance. 

.142 

assertion. 

.11 

acid. 

.217 

assess . 

.154 

annnaintanne 

.217 

at a moment’s notice ... 

.. 47 

acquire. 

.142 

attempt. 

.63 

admiration. 

.32 

attribute. 

.216 

admire. 

.32 

avail. 

.180 

adopt... 

.126 

avocado. 

.244 

advantage. 

adventure. 

. 11 

.63 

avoid. 

. 11 

adventurer. 

.63 

I B 


adventurous. 

.63 

bachelor. 

.31 

affairs. 

.99 

baffle. 

. 11 

aisle. 

.212 

i balcony. 

.212 

alien. 

. 11 ; 

battered. 

.142 

allege. 

.63 

bawdiness. 

.202 

allegedly. 

.63 

be at war. 

.75 

amateurish. 

.99 

be determined. 

.75 

amazing. 


beknighted. 

.99 

antiquary. 

.154 

be the brains behind. 

.88 

apology. 

.190 

beam. 

.231 

appeal. 

.165 

bear. 

. 10 

appreciate. 

.32 

beard. 

.28 

accroach. 

.87 

behaviour. 

.47 

appropriate. 

.217 

belong. 

.31 

approval. 

.47 

beneath. 

.202 

arnhair 

. 253 

bet . 

. 32 

archaism... 

.244 

beyond. 

.114 

argue. 

.99 j 

beware. 

.28 

arise. 

.47 

billiard-marker. 

.217 
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birch.217 

bleak.217 

blend.202 

blessed.154 

bliss.154 

bluntness.165 

blur.180 

board.142 

boast.154 

booby-trap.11 

boost.165 

bough.28 

boundary.230 

box.212 

braid.165 

brain.87 

bristle.32 

brooch.165 

buffalo.244 

bull.32 

bush.47 

but.31 

C 

cafeteria.244 

calf.32 

can’t help.11 

canoe.244 

canyon.244 

carbon dioxide.126 

cast.202 

casting.202 

cause.217 

cavern.87 

celebrity.99 

cello.88 

challenge.32 

challenger.32 

challenging.32 

chamber.99 

charity.217 

chart.165 

chimneypiece.217 


I circle.217 

circumnavigate.217 

click.47 

coconut.217 

coin.99 

colony.63 

come true.47 

comment.32 

common knowledge.217 

comprise.10 

concern.126 

concrete.231 

conduct.47 

confidence.230 

confine.99 

consequence. 126 

consistent.11 

contain.10 

; contemporary.63 

content.217 

contribution.217 

' controlling interest.10 

: conviction.32 

| cookie.244 

cope.i.190 

j corn.75 

I correspond.31 

correspondingly.31 

corruption.244 

■ cough.28 

! countenance.142 

| courage.32 

coward.142 

| crucial.126 

j curtain.212 

curve.165 

curving.165 

custom-fitted.179 

D _ 

dare.142 

dart.165 

dash.47 
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Vocabulary 


dazzling.217 

declension.11 

decline.231 

delightful.47 

demand.32 

demented.99 

demolish.231 

deny.142 

depart.142 

depletion.126 

dept.28 

deserted.63 

desperate.190 

despite.75 

destruction.126 

devastating.230 

development.230 

device.230 

devour.48 

disease.75 

disposition.217 

distinctively.244 

distort.190 

diver.217 

diversion.32 

divinely-gifted.142 

dizzy.142 

domed.217 

domiciled.180 

dominance.10 

dough.28 

drag.48 

dramatically.99 

dreamy.32 

drift apart.11 

dub.202 

due to.126 

durable.231 

E_ 

edge.165 

efficient.126 

elaborate.165 


elevator.230 

eliminate.126 

emerge.10 

emergence.10 

emission.114 

emit.114 

emphasise.31 

emphatically.31 

enable.75 

encore.165 

endeavour.244 

endow.190 

enhance.180 

enigma.99 

enigmatic.99 

ensure.126 

entertain.10 

entertainment.10 

entirely.143 

entitle. 180 

escape.48 

evidence...63 

exaggerate.99 

exaggeration.99 

exceed.99 

exhaust.87 

exhausted.87 

expand.10 

expansion.10 

expenditure.126 

explore.75 

explorer.75 

exquisite.154 

extraordinarily.47 

extraordinary.47 

F_ 

fabric.165 

fabulous.165 

fail.63 

failure.63 

fake.165 

fancy.217 
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fascinate.99 

fascination.99 

fastening.165 

fault.142 

faultless.142 

feature.244 

ferocity.47 

fit.179 

fitter.179 

flavour.202 

floppy.165 

folly.142 

footlights.212 

fortnight.217 

fossil.126 

frenzy.99 

friendly.63 

fuel.126 

furthermore.253 

fuss.87 

G _ 

galaxy.114 

gallery.212 

garment. 180 

gasp.47 

gaze.142 

gender.11 

generation.126 

generous.11 

genre.99 

give in.75 

glamour.176 

glamourous.176 

gleam.47 

go down in history as.63 

godsend.11 

goodness.32 

grease.87 

greenhouse.114 

greenhouse effect.114 

grid.231 

grief.99 


j grin.47 

grocer.142 

groceries.142 

gruelling.202 

guttersnipe. 202 

H 

habitability.114 

halt.231 

hammock.244 

handful.165 

hash.142 

haunt.143 

hence.253 

hiccough.28 

holy.63 

hum.47 

I 

illustrious.154 

immense.32 

impact.114 

imply.10 

imposing.217 

improper.48 

in accordance with.154 

in charge of.88 

in favour.47 

in remembrance.75 

in spite of.75 

incidentally.87 

incomparable.11 

inconsistency.11 

ineradicable.166 

inevitable.31 

inflect.11 

inflection.11 

ingenious.154 

inhabit.114 

inherit.99 

initiate.176 

innovation.253 

insane.142 
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Vocabulary 


inspiration.217 

integral.11 

intimately.217 

intrude.143 

intrusion.143 

irascible.202 

irresistible.190 

J_ 

jersey.165 

K_ 

keep up.190 

knight.99 

knock about.244 

L_ 

landscape.244 

latter.10 

laughing stock.190 

launch.166 

layer.126 

leaps and bounds.47 

leather.87 

leave sb alone.48 

legitimate.11 

liberally.244 

line-up.87 

lingua franca.11 

liquidate.75 

longevity.165 

loosely. 180 

M_ _ 

mackintosh.253 

mainland.63 

maize.75 

major.114 

make for.114 

mangle.142 

mar.154 

marble.142 

masonry.230 


matinee.212 

meddle.142 

medieval.176 

melt.114 

mercifully.11 

misleading. 11 

missionary.217 

monk.75 

monotonous.31 

morsel.48 

moth.28 

motley.217 

mould.154 

mud.47 

murder.99 

mustang.244 

myrtle.47 

mysterious.87 

mystery.87 

N_ 

naive.253 

namely.126 

nightmare.142 

novelty.47 

numerical.10 

O_ 

obdurate.142 

obedience.47 

objection.217 

oboe.88 

observe.48 

obsess.217 

obsessed.217 

obviously.244 

on the verge of..190 

one-of-a-kind.180 

opulence.165 

orchestra pit.212 

origin.87 

original.87 

otherwise.142 
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out loud.31 

outpouring.99 

outspoken.217 

overwhelmingly.165 

P 

pants.253 

paradise.114 

party.31 

pass.142 

patch.47 

pave the way.230 

peak.10 

pear.28 

peasant.176 

percent.116 

perception. 180 

permanent.75 

permanently.75 

permit.47 

persecute.75 

persist.32 

phenomenon.99 

phonetician.253 

pictorially.167 

pin.47 

pinafore.47 

playwright.190 

pleated.165 

plummet.230 

porcelain.217 

portfolio.180 

possess.88 

predecessor.75 

predict.114 

prejudice.142 

premiere.212 

preserve.244 ! 

prestige.180 j 

pr6t-a-porter.180 1 

prevent.114 j 

previous.63 I 

priest.75 


production.212 

profit.75 

: profound.154 

promotional.231 

prompt.99 

promptly.47 

proper.48 

property.114 

protest.75 

proverb.11 

proverbial.11 

prowl.47 

pseudonym.31 

public relations (PR).11 

publicity.165 

. punctuality.47 

j purchase.154 

put up with.87 

Q 

quilted.165 

quit.165 

quote.47 

R 

raccoon.244 

rack ;.190 

rack one’s brain(s).190 

raise.142 

range.10 

j rapid.11 

! rapidly.11 

! rate.11 

ravishing.154 

ready-made.180 

ready-to-wear.180 

realm.244 

recite.32 

recognition.231 

recommence.32 

recruit.75 

reduce.114 

refer.126 
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Vocabulary 


refine.88 

refined.88 

reflective.190 

reign.63 

release.99 

reluctant.31 

reluctantly.31 

rely.11 

remake.202 

remuneration.154 

render.244 

renewable.126 

renowned.244 

rescue.32 

rescuer.32 

resident.154 

resolute.32 

responsibly.126 

restless.216 

restore.143 

restored.143 

restrict.114 

retort.11 

revengeful.190 

revert.190 

revive.165 

ridicule.190 

rodeo.244 

roving.217 

row.212 

rule.63 

rumour.165 

S_ 

satisfaction.143 

satisfactorily.143 

satisfy.143 

save.63 

Saviour, The.63 

scarecrow.142 

scent.165 

scope.99 

seabed.217 


seamstress.180 

seed corn.75 

seek.217 

seize.126 

separate.126 

severe.114 

sew.179 

sewing.179 

shaft.230 

sheep.31 

shelled.165 

short-lived.253 

show off.230 

shrubbery.47 

simplify.114 

sink.47 

slave.75 

slavery.75 

smack.31 

smart.165 

smash.142 

smashing.190 

soil.154 

sophisticated.99 

specific.63 

spontaneous.202 

stabilize.114 

stage.212 

stain.165 

stalls.212 

stampede.244 

star.190 

starvation.75 

starve.75 

steal.47 

steam-operated.230 

stiff.11 

stir. 11 

strain.230 

strand.217 

stratosphere.126 

stuffy.31 

sublimely.154 
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submit. 


.142 

| 


subsidiary. 


.88 

u 


subtle. 


.99 

i ultimately. 

.176 

succeed. 


.75 

i unanimously. 

.154 

suite. 


.28 

i unbearable. 

. 10 

suite of rooms. 


.143 

! undermine. 

.48 

supervise. 


.99 

! underwear. 

.253 

supplies. 


.63 

unequalled. 

. 11 

suppress. 


.47 

uninflected. 

.11 

surpass. 


.231 

unintelligible. 

.190 

survive. 


.75 

i universe. 

.114 

swear. 


.142 

1 untamed. 

.244 




urge. 

.216 

T 



utterly. 

.32 

tailor. 


.180 



tailoring. 


.180 

V 


technique. 


.230 

vanish. 

.47 

tenacious. 


.216 

varied. 

.99 

tenant. 


.. 99 

vastness. 

.217 

tenderly. 


.143 

verge. 

.190 

therefore. 


...253 

versatile. 

.231 

thorough . 


.28 

vest. 

.253 

threat. 


.114 

vexat ious. 

.216 

throughout. 


.99 

Viking. 

.63 

tight. 


.87 

vile. 

.217 

tiresome. 


.217 1 

villain. 

.143 

toe. 


.142 | 

violence. 

.202 

tortoise. 


.165 | 

virgin. 

.63 

tough. 


.28 

vivid. 

.165 

trace. 


.165 



tranquilly. 


.142 

. -. j 

W 


transfer. 

treasure. 


.154 

waistcoat. 

warehouse. 

.253 

.230 

tremble. 


.47 

wealth . 

. 75 

trifle . 


...154 1 

wellinatons. 

.253 

trimmed. 


.165 | 

widespread. 

.99 

triumph. 


.48 : 

wit. 

. 190 

troposphere . 


.126 j 

with good grace . 

. 216 

turn out . 


. 62 i 

witness . 

. 217 

tweed . 


. 165 | 

I 

wretch . 

. 142 




Y 




i 

youngsters . 

. 99 













































































KEYS 


UNITONE 


3. 

Dear John, 

I am having a great time here in London. I haven’t been to London before 
and I like it here very much. 

Now I am staying with my friends who have been living here for about ten 
years. So they know the city pretty well. The only problem is they always quar¬ 
rel (are always quarrelling) over silly things so I prefer to walk around London 
on my own. 

I arrived three days ago and have already seen some places of interest: 
the Tower, Big Ben, Trafalgar Square and some others. And I have visited the 
National Gallery and the British Museum. 

I am thinking of attending a language school here. I have not made any 
enquiries about such schools yet, but I don’t think I should miss this opportu¬ 
nity to improve my English while I am here. People here seem to be friendly and 
helpful. I am trying to speak English as much as possible. People understand 
me! It’s wonderful because I have been learning English for only two years. 

It’s a pity you aren’t here with me. I can’t help thinking about you. 

Are you missing me? (Do you miss me?) 

Love, 

Natasha 


4. 

Dear Jan, 

I’m having a nice time here in St. Petersburg. I have not been here before 
and so every day brings something interesting and unexpected. 

Now I’m staying with my friend. She rents a flat not far from the city centre. 
We have known each other since school. After finishing school she went to St. 
Petersburg to study at the university, where she has already been studying for 
two years. Of course my friend knows what is worth seeing in the city. 
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I have already been to the Hermitage and I’m going to visit the Rus¬ 
sian Museum one of these days. The city itself is an enormous museum. The 
other day my friend and I took a long walk around the city and I took photos 
of the buildings and monuments I liked best. I'm sending you a few photos 
with this letter. In the city there are a lot of tourists from all over the world. It’s 
a pity you are not here with me. I can’t help thinking about how much you’d 
like it here. 

Looking forward to hearing from you. 

Love, 

Katya. 


A. 

1. He’s got quite a few friends; he’s very popular at his college. 

2. He’s got too few friends and he often feels lonely. 

3. Very few German engineers could speak Chinese when Volkswagen set 
up a factory in Shanghai. 

4. A few German engineers and Chinese managers could speak English, 
so they were able to communicate in English. 

5. There are very few people who will agree to low-paid jobs. 

6 . There are quite a few people who may apply for this job. It’s prestigious 
and well paid. 

7. The meals are awful, but strangely enough, very few people complain. 

8 . The meals are awful. No wonder quite a few people complain. 

9. The text was easy to translate. There were very few words I had to look 
up in the dictionary. 

10. The text only seems easy to translate. There are quite a few booby- 
traps in it! 

11. Ladies and Gentlemen! Let me say a few words about the main advan¬ 
tages of the new method. 


B. V 

1 . Little is known about that old civilization! 

2. Wait a little! 

3. I’m afraid, too little time is left to discuss everything in detail. 

4. I’m sorry, you can't stay a little longer. 

5. Little was left of that lovely place after the earthquake. 


7. 

Before you begin reading the story learn a few words you might not know. 
Without it the humour of the story is likely to be lost on you. 

The story is about the importance of punctuation. You must have 
guessed the meaning of the word. The corresponding verb is ‘to punctuate’. 
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A wildlife manual is a reference book about animals. To toss means to throw. 
A mammal is an animal that feeds its babies with its own milk. Now you can be¬ 
gin reading the story. 

Eats, Shoots & Leaves 

A panda walks into a cafe. He orders a sandwich, eats it, then draws a gun 
and fires two shots in the air. 

“Why?” asks the confused waiter, as the panda makes towards the exit. 
The panda produces a badly punctuated wildlife manual and tosses it over 
his shoulder. 

“I’m a panda," he says, at the door. “Look it up.” 

The waiter turns to the relevant entry and, sure enough, finds the explana¬ 
tion: 

“Panda. Large black-and-white bear-like mammal, native to China. Eats, 
shoots and leaves.” 

Can you explain why the panda took a gun and fired two shots in the air? 

Do you understand what makes the story funny? If you don’t, you won’t 
even smile after reading it. Well, look at the last sentence carefully. There is a 
comma in it, isn’t there? The comma makes the word shoots a verb, meaning 
«CTpe/i«eT» in Russian. Then the Russian translation of leaves would be «yxo- 
Amt». You certainly know the Russian for leaves as a noun, don't you? It’s «jim- 
CTbfl». But you may not know the meaning of shoots as a noun. It's a rare word 
and you are unlikely to find it in a small dictionary. So look it up in a big one. 
Shoots as a noun in the plural means «poctkw», «no6ern», •'Botohicm*. Then the 
story will become funny, won’t it? 


8 . 

1. Why does every pilot and ship’s captain have to speak English? 

2. What language do many European multi-national companies use as a 
common language? 

3. What has become an integral part of modern life? 

4. How long has English been the language of rock and pop music? 

12 . 

A. 

1 . Children under 14 must be accompanied by an adult. 

2. He is very interested In modern art. He’s got a lot of books on art at 
home. 

3. The heroine of the book was forced to choose between happiness and 
duty. 

4. Do you agree that wood has advantages over plastic? 

5. Children learn at different rate. 
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6 . We can rely on him. He always keeps his promise. 

7. That happened on my first day at school. 

8. He said that on hearing that, he felt free of any obligations. 


B. 

If you have decided, for some reason or another, to learn a foreign lan¬ 
guage, you must first of all have a very clear idea of what you need it for. If it is 
a matter of a two-week tourist trip, then it isn’t worth spending your time and 
effort trying to learn grammar and looking up the words you want to know in 
the dictionary. All you need is a reliable phrase-book (Italian-Russian, French- 
Russian, etc.), depending on the country you are going to visit. Choose the situ¬ 
ations you are most likely to find yourself in, and learn the necessary phrases, 
practising out loud, of course. Ideally, your phrase-book should be accompa¬ 
nied by a disc on which these phrases are recorded by a native speaker of the 
language you are interested in. The disc will help you to avoid mispronunciation 
and not to be baffled by the spelling. Believe it or not, you are most unlikely to 
forget the phrases you have learnt in this way. They will remain in your long-term 
memory for a long time. 

A much more difficult thing is learning to understand the people you might 
want to talk to. In all probability, you won’t be able to learn that before your tour¬ 
ist trip. 

An absolutely different method is unavoidable if you need a foreign lan¬ 
guage for your profession. In this case you should be prepared for a course that 
will, probably, take not less than a year, or even longer. A modern course of this 
type usually comprises course books, workbooks and is accompanied by a lot 
of taped material. It would be most misleading to assert that it will be easy, but 
it's very interesting, indeed, and is, no doubt, worth trying. 


A. 

1. That country’s economy has been expanding very rapidly in the last few 
years. 

2. The meeting was followed by some entertainment. 

3. The numerical dominance of those, who actually took part in the voting, 
gave an advantage to the ruling party over the opposition. 

4. Proverbs are not often used in ordinary speech or writing. 

5. The Director General was the first to emerge from his limousine. 

B. 

1. The numerical dominance of those, who actually took part in the voting, 
gave an advantage to the ruling party over the opposition. 

2. The Director General was the first to emerge from his limousine. 

3. The meeting was followed by some entertainment. 
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4. That country’s economy has been expanding very rapidly in the last few 
years. 

5. Proverbs are not often used in ordinary speech or writing. 

14. 

2 . 

...And still I think that English is most likely to preserve its status of an in¬ 
ternational language for the next hundred years, or so. Now I would like to say a 
few words about one of its features which hasn’t been mentioned yet (so far). It 
is laconic. For one thing (first/first of all) there are lots of short words in it. There 
are some long ones, of course, such as ’consistency’, ‘legislation’, ‘financial’, 
‘unequal’, ‘misinterpretation’ and many others, but in ordinary situations a nu¬ 
merical dominance of short words over long ones is absolutely clear. This is a 
great advantage in everyday conversations when you must (have to) say a lot, 
clearly and exactly at that, but you don’t have much time. For example, in con¬ 
versations between the pilots of two planes in the air, or the captains of two ships 
at sea. That is why English has become an agreed language of communication 
for most international airlines and emergency services. 

With all its unpleasant booby traps, English syntax allows you to do with 
one or two words, where in other languages you will need several (words), per¬ 
haps even a whole sentence. 

Try to translate ‘fitness’ or ‘PR officer’ into Russian, and you will get some¬ 
thing like «xopowan <J>M3MHecxa« cJ>opMa» or «coTpyflHMx, oTBeHatoinM* 3a cbh- 
3 M c o6mecTBeHHocTbio». What is the translation of ‘talk-show’? A way out has 
already been found - the word has simply been borrowed. 

If you compare an English book (a really good one, of course) with its Rus¬ 
sian translation (a really good one, too), you will see that the latter is much thick¬ 
er. The book is thicker! Why? Just think about it. It’s interesting. 

All this does not mean, however, that the English language is superior to all 
the others, or that its literature is unequalled anywhere else in the world. And still 
we have to admit that for better or worse, English has become the most global 
language of today. Will it preserve this status in the future? Predictions (fore¬ 
casts) are difficult to make! 


UNIT TWO 

PART 2 

3. 

1.1 wish I had a car. 

2.1 wish I hadn’t accepted the challenge. 

3.1 wish I were a good story-teller. 
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4.1 wish the aunt would learn to tell good stories. 

5.1 wish the children had admired my story. 

6.1 wish the children would behave well. 

7.1 wish I could speak English fluently. 

8.1 wish I lived near my work. 

9.1 wish we had booked the restaurant. 

10.1 wish Tom would drive more carefully. 

11.1 wish I hadn’t left my last job. 

12.1 wish he would have his hair cut more often. 

13.1 wish you had asked him how to get there. 

14.1 wish I knew the answer. 

15.1 wish they had come to his rescue. 

16.1 wish her dreams would come true. 


1. His brother is taller than him. 

2. He doesn’t look as old as he really is. 

3. You haven’t known them as long as I have. 

4. Last year the winter was colder than this winter, wasn’t it? 

5. We used to go out more often than now. 

6.1 don’t live as far from the school as them. 

7. The performance wasn’t as enjoyable as we had expected. 

8. He should read more. 

9. She had more medals than anybody else. 

10. These rhythms and tunes aren’t as popular as they used to be in my 
childhood. 

11. Is anybody here more bored with this exercise than me? 


1. Who wasn’t allowed in the park? 

2. What kind of things were there in the park? 

3. Who talked about her goodness? 

4. What didn’t the Prince keep? 

5. What did he decide to have? 

6. What colour was the wolf? 

7. What was the wolf doing when he heard the sound of the medals 
clinking? 

8. Why did the story-teller pause? 

9. Where did she hide herself? 

10. How well did the story begin? 

11. What kind of ending did it have? 
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UNIT THREE 

PARTI 


a) Past Simple, Past Continuous, Past Perfect, used to do 

1.1 had hoped to visit the Tower of London before I left London, but it 
turned out to be closed. 

2. The sun had risen and they could see the mountain peaks. 

3. Whoever it was who made the bet was likely to lose it. 

4. It was exactly the question that I wanted to ask. 

5. The police were looking for him everywhere but he had vanished in 
the crowd. 

6. When the novelty had worn off, fewer and fewer people watched the 
talk-show, and its rating fell. 

7. At the time of Columbus's arrival about one million native people were 
living in America. 

8. Columbus called these people “Indians” because he thought that he 
had reached the coast of India. 

9. My friend gave the book back to me, thanked me and said that he had 
enjoyed it very much. 

10.1 thought my train was due to leave at 9.00 and I was baffled when I ar¬ 
rived at the station at 8.50 and found out that it had already left. 

11.1 kept looking at him wondering where I had seen him. 

12. As he was talking about his school days, it suddenly clicked where I 
had met him before. 

1 3. My sister used to be very slim when she was younger, now she’s put on 
a lot of weight. 

14. The economy of those countries was improving by leaps and bounds 
during the late 1990s. 

1 5. People dashed out into the street to see what had happened. 

16. When the police arrived they found out that the criminal had escaped. 

1 7. When she was young, she used to be a woman of extraordinary beauty. 

18. He gave a gasp of amazement, as if he had never seen anything like 
that before. 

19. He found the place where he had left the colonists completely deserted. 

20. While you were travelling around the world, I was studying twelve 
hours a day for my exams. 

b) Past Perfect, Past Perfect Continuous 

1. Yesterday Peter went to the station to meet his girlfriend. When he got 
there, she had already been waiting for him for ten minutes because 
her train had arrived earlier. 
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2.1 wasn’t hungry and didn’t eat anything at lunch because I had had an 
enormous breakfast. 

3. When I met him in the street, he looked very tired. He had been working 
very hard for a few days trying to finish an urgent job. 

4. My husband gave up smoking two years ago. He had smoked for 
twenty years. 

5. They were very good friends. They had known each other for twenty 
years. 

6. When Paul arrived at the party, most of the guests had already gone 
home. 

7. When Paul arrived at the party, the guests had been sitting at the table 
for two hours and had eaten almost all the delicious things the hostess 

had cooked. 

8. It wasn’t snowing when we went out. The sun was shining and there 
was a lot of snow. It had been snowing the whole night. 

c) Past Perfect Continuous, Past Continuous 

1. They were very tired when they reached the peak of the mountain. They 

had been climbing for five hours. 

2. When he came in, everybody was sitting at the table and talking. 

3.1 met Paul and Linda in the park yesterday while I was walking there. 
They had been to the tennis court where they had been playing tennis 
for two hours. 

4. While he was working in the garden, the telephone kept ringing, but 
he couldn’t hear it. 

5. How fast were you driving when the accident happened? 

6. How long had you been driving when the accident happened? 

7. How long had he been trying to find a new job before he found the job 
in this firm? 

8.1 heard the footsteps behind me and understood that I was being 
followed. 


4. 

English Phrasal Verbs... 

a, the, the, a, a, a, The, an, a, a, a, a, a, the, an, an, The, a, the, the, a, 
The, a, A, a, a 


1. All his attempts to start a business turned out to be a failure. 

2. The parents asked the children to turn down the TV but the children 
didn’t obey them and turned it up. 
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3. She had applied to a well-known firm for the job, but unfortunately she 
was turned down. 

4. Don’t forget to turn the light off, when you leave the house! (= to turn off 
the light) 

5. When, at last, we got to the hotel we had booked on the Internet, it 
turned out that there were no rooms available and we had to look for 
another hotel. 

6. As soon as he gets home, he turns on the TV in the living room and the 
radio in the kitchen. It’s unbearable! 

7. He was very surprised when having come back after his long journey, 
he found out that she had turned from a teenager into a pretty young 
woman. 


1. When I was young I used to go in for sport, but now I haven’t got enough 
time to do it, I’m afraid. 

2. Do you know that John is going out with Ann? 

3. He noticed that somebody was going after him and started to run. 

4. The colony was lost and went down in history as ‘the lost colony’. 

5. Do you think the red handbag goes with my blue dress? 

6. He called half an hour ago and said that he had gone down with the flu 
and couldn’t come to work. 

7. As the experts say, the price of this old painting is likely to go up. 


PART 2 


1 . 1 wonder why you avoid speaking to them about your problems. 

2. 1 roly on your word. 

3. The security system will not permit you to enter without the correct 
password. 

4. He used to entertain us for hours with his stories. 

5. 1 demand to see the manager. 

6. Who does this file belong to? 

7. “You are supposed to obey my orders," the commander said to the sol¬ 
diers. 

8. What do you imply by that? 

9. Young specialists comprise about 50 per cent of the whole staff. 

1 0. Few people can bear rudeness. 

11. The boss refused to comment on the matter. 

1 2. You can’t appreciate English poetry unless you understand its rhythm. 
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1. He often quoted Mark Twain who said: “It’s not difficult to give up smok¬ 
ing. I’ve done it many times!” 

2. The teacher asked him to give the tests out to the students. 

3. His father taught him never to give in. 

9. 

1) give in; 2) went on; 3) turned out; 4) went down in history as; 5) went 
back 


UNIT FOUR 

PART 1 


1. He must give up smoking though I understand it isn’t easy. 

2. He has to get up early because he lives very far away. 

3. Must I find it out today? - I’m afraid, you must. It’s very important. 

4. Must I see them off? - No, you needn’t. They can take a taxi. 

5. Do you have to go to work in the rush hour? - No, I can come in a little 
later. My boss doesn’t mind if I come by 11 o’clock. 

6. Which of your family has to do the shopping? 

7. You’ve had to work hard this month, haven’t you? 

8. His plane was two hours late and I had to wait at the airport. 

9.1 won’t be able to see you at the weekend, because I’ll have to prepare 
for my exam. 

10. He’ll have to go on business next week. 

11.1 don’t like to put off things till some other time, but sometimes I have to. 
12. We must thank them for their hospitality. 


1. The children mustn’t play computer games for so long! 

2. You don’t have to come again. You may just call. 

3. He mustn’t go out today. He is still ill. 

4. You mustn’t tell anybody about it! 

5. He doesn’t have to wear a suit at work, but he usually wears a suit and 
a tie. 

6. I've promised to be on time. I mustn't be late! 

7. I’m not working tomorrow, so I won’t have to get up early. 

8.1 must remember to call him tomorrow. It’s his birthday. 
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7. 

Elvis Presley 

Elvis Presley was born on January 8*’, 1935 In Tupelo, Mississippi. His first 
musical experience was singing gospel songs in church. He was the first white 
singer to sing ‘black’ songs, with their origins and rhythm in gospel music and 
blues. 

His career consists of three clear parts. In the 1950s, he was a wild performer, 
producing a combination of rhythm and blues and rock and roll, which delight¬ 
ed American teenagers and shocked their parents. In 1958, Presley was called 
up for military service. He spent two years in Germany and was ‘the perfect sol¬ 
dier’. American parents decided that perhaps he wasn't so dangerous after all! 

In the 1960s, he rarely appeared in public, but made about 25 almost iden¬ 
tical films, each one worse than the one before. From 1968 until his death in 
1977, he returned to public performing, but more and more as a cabaret singer 
to older audience. 

Elvis died on August 16 m , 1977. He had recorded more than 400 songs, 
and sold (before his death) more than two hundred million records. 


PART 2 


1. It’s cold outside. Put on a hat and a scarf so as not to catch cold. 

2. Don't put off till tomorrow what you can do today. 

3. It must be difficult for his wife to put up with his manners, but she has to. 

4. - Can I speak to Mrs. Jones? - Certainly. Just a moment! I'm putting you 
through. 

5. Hold on a moment, please. Let me take a pen and put down your name 
and phone number. 


1. After his father's death he took over the company and now he is the 
brains behind all the new projects. 

2. They watched with delight the huge plane taking off. 

3. - His cello takes up too much space in our room! 

- Leave him alone and take your words back. Your brother is going to be 
a great musician! 

4. Mother asked the children to take the toys away before they go for a walk. 

5. They say she took after her father. 

6. In London there are a lot of restaurants where you can order a takeaway. 

7. He is a professional musician and everybody was surprised when he 
took up painting. 
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8. “Please, take off your coats, come into the room and make yourselves 
comfortable!” - said the hostess to her guests. 


UNIT FIVE 

PARTI 


be going to, Present Continuous, Future Simple 

1. Look at the clouds. It is going to rain. 

2. We are having some friends to lunch on Saturday. Can you come too? 

3.1 hope he’ll lend me some money. 

4. We are going to take our children to the seaside next summer. 

5. I’m sure you’ll like him. 

6.1 can’t understand this letter. It’s in Spanish. - I’ll call my son and he’ll 
help you. 

7. That tree makes the house very dark. - I quite agree with you. I’m going 
to cut it down. (I’ll cut it down.) 

8. I’m seeing him tomorrow. We’re meeting in the afternoon. 

9. What are you going to tell the police? - I’m going to tell them the truth. 

10. They’re getting married next week. 

11.1 hope he’ll remember to buy some wine. 

12. I’m going by the 6.30 train. - Oh, really? So am I. I’ll give you a lift to 
the station. 

13. You look frozen. Sit by the fire and I’ll make you some hot tea. 

14. I’m not quite ready, I’m afraid. - That’s OK. I’ll wait. 

15. Shop assistant: We have some very nice strawberries. Customer: All 
right! I’ll have a kilo. 

16. Scientists predict that global warming will result in a severe impact on 
many natural ecosystems. 

17. As a result of global warming the ice at the North and South Poles will 
melt and sea levels and sea temperatures will rise. 


Future Continuous or Future Perfect 

1 . I’ll be cleaning my flat tomorrow morning from 9 to 12, but I think I'll 
be free in the afternoon. I’ll have finished cleaning by 12. 

2. This traffic is terriblel We're going to be late. By the time we get to the 
airport, Bob’s plane will have arrived. 

3. This time next year I’ll be doing exactly what I am doing now. I’ll be 
studying hard for the exams. 

4. Next year my friends will have been married for 25 years. 
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5. Can I call you on Sunday at 11? Do you know what you’ll be doing? 

6. I’m so happy! I’m going on holiday the day after tomorrow. In two days 
I'll be lying on the beach in the sun. 

7. By the end of June he’ll have graduated from the university and in 
July he’ll be looking for a job. 

8. Please, call me soon. I’ll be waiting for your call. 


9. 

Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson go on a camping trip. After a good din¬ 
ner and a bottle of wine they retire for the night and go to sleep. Some hours 
later Holmes wakes up and wakes up his faithful friend. "Watson, look up at the 
sky and tell me what you can see." I can see millions and millions of stars, Hol¬ 
mes,” replies Watson. “And what do you deduce from that?" Watson ponders 
for a minute. “Well, astronomically, it tells me that there are millions of galaxies 
and potentially, billions of planets. Meteorologically, I suspect that we will have 
a beautiful day tomorrow. Theologically, I can see that God is all-powerful and 
that we are a small and insignificant part of the universe. What does it tell you, 
Holmes?” Holmes is silent for a moment. “Watson, you’re an idiot!” he says. 
“Someone has stolen our tent!" 


15. 

1. An increase of a few degrees won’t simply make for pleasantly warmer 
temperatures around the globe. Unfortunately it can have unpleasant 
effects. 

2. She has a nice temper. She doesn’t like to quarrel. And if it happens she 
always tries to make up soon and forget about the quarrel. 

3.1 don’t believe you! You've made it all up. 

4.1 think we’ll make for the lake as soon as we get up tomorrow mor¬ 
ning. 

5. She says she doesn’t like to put on make-up because she is too lazy to 
remove it before going to bed. 

PART 2 

3. 

Little Ice Age 

We have every reason to expect the most dramatic consequences of 
global warming, both predictable and unpredictable. Doing all in our power, 
putting in every effort to decrease the speed of global warming is, no doubt, the 
most crucial problem, mankind is faced with today. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the Earth has already survived cli¬ 
mate changes that were not less dramatic for its inhabitants. The nature of the 
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other well-known climate change was diametrically opposed to global warming. 
It was global cooling. The most recent period of this kind is called the Little Ice 
Age. Although there is no scientifically agreed opinion concerning the begin¬ 
ning of the Little Ice Age, there is a consensus that it only ended in the mid-19 tt ’ 
century. 

The Little Ice Age brought bitterly cold winters to many parts of the world. 
Rivers and lakes were frozen, fields were covered with a thick layer of snow, 
which inevitably affected the crops. The most severely affected social group 
of people was the peasants. Some historians assert that famine, diseases and 
massive deaths resulted in important political events, such as the French Revo¬ 
lution of 1789. 

Beginning with 1850, the world’s climate began warming again and the 
Little Ice Age may be said to have come to an end at that time. Some global 
warming critics believe that the Earth’s climate is still recovering from the Little 
Ice Age and that human activity is not the decisive factor in present temperature 
trends. 

However, the prevailing scientific opinion on climate change is that warm¬ 
ing over the last 60 years is caused primarily by the increased proportion of CO 2 
in the atmosphere due to human activity. History shows that we have a good 
chance to survive global warming. A lot depends on ourselves. 

6 . 

*** 

A. It’s very cold outside, isn’t it? 

B. Yes. But the forecast says it’ll get warmer towards the end of the week. 
A. Oh, will it? If it gets warmer and it doesn’t rain, we will go to the country. 

+ + + 

A. What was the weather like in London? 

B. I was lucky. It was very warm and dry. And what was it like here? 

A. It was terrible here. It even snowed sometimes. 

B. What’s the forecast for the next week? 

A. It will keep cold for the whole week. 

*** 

A. Look at these black clouds! It’s going to rain hard. 

B. Oh, yes. And I’ve left my umbrella at home. How will I get home in such 
awful rain without an umbrella? 

A. Don’t worry; I'll give you a lift. 

7. 

1 . She’ll be delighted when she hears this. 

2. He’ll be here before you go. 
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3. Will he ring up when he arrives in England? 

4. Stay here till the lights turn green. 

5. As soon as she learns to type on the computer, I’ll give her the job. 

6. When the Queen arrives the audience will stand up. 

7. When you lookat yourself in the mirror you’ll see what I mean! 

8. As soon the holidays begin this beach will become very crowded. 

9. Don’t forget to turn on the lights before you leave the house, 

10. When it gets warm enough I’ll turn off the heating. 

11. The computer won’t start until you press this button. 

12. Don’t count on a salary increase before you actually get it. 

13 . 

If anyone had a bet that there is no life on any other planet except for the 
Earth, he would be most likely to lose it because astronomers have recently 
discovered a planet that actually has all the necessary properties for life to 
exist on it. 

The planet is five times heavier than the Earth, and orbits a Red Dwarf 
(a little sun). In spite of its small size, it emits enough heat to keep temperature 
of the planet’s surface similar to that of the Earth’s. 

There is water on the planet, and correspondingly some kind of atmo¬ 
sphere. That is why the scientists do not eliminate the possibility of some 
forms of life on it. It would be extremely difficult, however, to find out whether 
it is really so. 

The planet is far beyond the scope of the solar system at a distance of 
about 200 trillion kilometers from the Earth! 


UNIT SIX 

PARTI 

5 . 

The Capitol 

It is one of the most interesting architectural areas in Rome. The whole 
complex (square and buildings) was built in the sixteenth century according to 
Michelangelo’s designs. 

Today the Capitol is the Town Hall. Placed on the Capitoline Hill, it had 
suffered during the centuries various remaking until it assumed the present 
shape. Since the ancient times it has been a very important place for the life of 
Rome, being first, a religious centre, and then, the seat for Roman Senate. 
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10 . 


1. Haven’t they promised to come round tonight? 

2. While I was looking through the old newspapers I came across some 
useful information, which I decided to use in my report. 

3. One of the partners came up with the idea of setting up a joint venture. 

4. Prices seem to go up all the time and never come down. 

Mark IWain 
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PART 2 


1. He could do nothing but obey the rules. 

2. The children had nothing to do and they behaved badly. 

3. The children could do nothing but promise to behave well. 

4.1 could do nothing but apologize for my intrusion. 

5. He said that he had nothing to do there and he was going to leave. 

6.1 can do nothing but admit that it was my fault. 


1 . Where did you come across this information? 

2.1 wonder how many times you have already tried to give up smoking? 

3. It turned out to be a difficult job. 

4. Prices hardly ever come down they always seem to go up. 

5. Don’t forget to put on your hat. It’s cold outside. 

6. Nobody believed his story. It was obvious that he had made it up. 

7. When his father had died he took over the company. 

8.1 wonder why he has turned down their offer. 

9. This table takes up too much space. We need something smaller. 

10. She said that she could no longer put up with his rudeness. 

11. When will you come round? We are always so happy to see you at our place. 

12. Don’t put off till tomorrow what you can do today. 
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13. He used to be a famous athlete but doesn’t go in for any competitions 
now. 


UNIT SEVEN 

PARTI 


1. The building is reported to have been badly damaged by the fire. 

2. Global warming is believed to have a disastrous impact on the world cli¬ 
mate. 

3. He is alleged to have been exceeding the speed limit. 

4. English is considered to be an agreed language of international com¬ 
munication. 

5. She is said to work sixteen hours a day. 


1. The company is known to have been exporting this equipment for ten 
years. 

2. The Earth’s climate is expected to continue changing. 

3. This product is reported to be on sale everywhere. 

4. Coco Chanel was alleged to have sympathised with the Nazis. 

5. Pocahontas is known to have supplied the first American settlers with 
food and thus to have saved them from starvation and diseases. 

6. Chanel can be said to have radically changed the way in which women 
dress. 

7. English is considered to be an international language of communication. 
PART 2 

6 . 

1. You look marvellous after your holiday. 

2. ‘What are you cooking? It smells delicious!’ - 'Hope, it’ll taste nice, too’. 

3. He said he was feeling very tired and was looking forward to his holiday. 

8 . 

1. This awful weather is really getting me down. 

2 .1 hear you’ve got a new boss. How are getting on with him ? 

3. He is said to have got over and to feel well now. 

4. It was a secret knowledge by which people got on in the world. 

5. Let’s get together and decide what we have to do. 

6.1 saw his driver help him get in the car. 
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7. Hello! How are you getting on? 

8. We are going to get on/along with our work and hope to achieve good 
results in the near future. 


g. 

Do men follow the fashion? 

Men are generally considered to care much less about being fashionably 
dressed than women. Is that really so? 

If we have a careful look at our contemporaries, we will see that this as¬ 
sertion's far from being true. 

Most men do try to follow the fashion in some way or another. 

The rhythm of modern life dictates its laws - it most emphatically requires 
clothes that are comfortable to wear. Hence the manner of being dressed ca¬ 
sually, even intentionally carelessly, the popularity of jeans (for all seasons, 
practically), all kinds of sweaters, pullovers, blazers, polo-neck sweaters, 
T-shirts, etc. 

Suits, shirts, ties and waistcoats, let alone tailcoats and tuxidos are only 
worn on formal occasions. Strangely enough, all these observations refer not 
only to young men, but to quite mature ones (to put it mildly) as well. 

But what men are most particular about is the tie. It is sometimes plain 
and sometimes with a most elaborate pattern, sometimes matching the colour 
of the shirt and suit and sometimes contrasting it. Another thing most men really 
care about is their shoes from laced leather ones and mocassins to boots, run¬ 
ning shoes and trainers. 

In what direction will men’s fashion evolve is hard to predict. Perhaps, 
quite a new style will emerge some day. Who knows? 

Anyhow, one thing should be remembered by a man who wants to 
be successful: it is the well-dressed man who is remmembered, not his 
clothes. 


UNIT EIGHT 

PART 1 


1.1 was introduced to Dr. Jones last year. 

2. Large areas of forests are being destroyed every day. 

3. The house next to ours has been bought. 

4. When we got to the park, the tennis court was being repaired, so we 
couldn’t play. 

5. These artificial flowers are made of silk. 
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6. Children under six won't be admitted to the figure skating school. 

7. A special version of the book for young children has already been written. 

8. Far more money is now being spent on food than before. 

8 . 

1. Pygmalion was written by Bernard Shaw in 1913. 

2. The name was chosen well. 

3. The play was based on the well-known myth about the king of Cyprus, 
who made a beautiful statue of a girl and fell in love with his own cre¬ 
ation, when his work had been completed. 

4. The play was immediately appreciated by theatrical directors and had a 
long and extremely successful run both at home and abroad. 

5. Lerner was impressed by Rex Harrison as Professor Higgins and he was 
offered the role in the musical. 

6. And who was invited to play Eliza Doolittle? 

7. Julie Andrews must have been offered this role. 

8. This role can’t have been offered to any other actress. 

10 . 

1.1 don't want anybody to know about this incident. Please, keep it back. 

2. Shaw tried to record Cockney's actual way of speaking, but he was able 
to keep it up for no more than a few pages. 

3. Fashion is changing so quickly; I don’t even try to keep up with it. 

4. “Don’t give in, keep on training and you’ll be a success!”, his coach of¬ 
ten said to him. 

11 . 

Who are the Cockneys? 

A Cockney is a Londoner born within the sound of Bow Bells that ring out 
from a church, called St. Mary-le-Bow, in the East End of London. The East End, 
which lies to the north and east of the City of London, has always been the home 
of the native London working class. 

Quite apart from their accent Cockney people have, over many genera¬ 
tions, evolved a colourful, slangy mode of speech that is uniquely their own. 
How it all began and how far it goes back is extremely difficult to say. But books 
on English slang refer to it and Bernard Shaw must have known it very well. 

The slang derives from several sources. The most predominant is rhym¬ 
ing slang: a word is replaced with a phrase of two or three words that rhymes 
with it. For example: 

ear - bottle of beer; dress - more or less; dog - London fog; mate (friend) - 
china plate; good - Robin Hood, etc. So originally rhyming slang might well 
have been a kind of code used by criminal groups to pass on secret information 
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to each other. 

Most native English speakers only know a handful of Cockney phrases 
and use them to add a bit of fun and variety to their speech. 

You can hear a lot of Cockney spoken at London street markets, such as 
Portobello where they sell antiques and less valuable things for collectors, and 
Petticoat Lane, situated in the City of London. If you go there on a Sunday morn¬ 
ing, you may be lucky enough to see a Pearly King and a Pearly Queen. They are 
the Cockney monarchs. On important days they wear special costumes, which 
have thousands of pearl buttons on them. 

The Covent Garden fruit and vegetable market that used to be next to the 
world-famous Covent Garden Opera House and where Eliza Doolittle sold her 
flowers, doesn’t exist any longer, so you can hardly hope to hear any Cockney 
spoken in that place. But wherever you go in Cockneyland you will be given a 
friendly welcome. 

PART 2 

8 . 

1.1 advise you not to run through this contract quickly but to look it through 
more carefully. 

2.1 always looked up to him. 

3. We’ve run out of petrol. We have to stop and fill up. 

4.1 hear the police have been looking into this crime for a long time but 
without success. 

5. All people like being looked after, don’t they? 

6. We’re looking forward to seeing you in Moscow. 

7. Drive more slowly or you can run somebody over. 


UNIT NINE 

PARTI 

7 . 

1. When I’m tired, I enjoy watching television. It’s relaxing. 

2. They decided to get married. 

3. He is such a violent man! Can you imagine being married to him? 

4.1 couldn’t help laughing when I heard his story. 

5. He admitted making several mistakes. 

6. I'm not in a hurry. I don’t mind waiting for you. 

7. We were hungry, so I suggested having dinner early. 

8. He offered to give us a lift to the airport. 

9. Do you know whether they have agreed to take part in the project? 
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10. She avoids talking to strangers in the street. 

11. They arranged to meet at 8 o’clock outside the cinema. 

12. He practices playing the piano every day. 

13. I’ll do the shopping after I’ve finished cleaning the flat. 

14. He had expected to finish work early but he had to stay at work 
till 10. 

1 5. 1 can’t stand waiting in queues. 

8 . 

1. Don’t forget to turn off the light before leaving the house. 

2.1 regret saying it to him. I shouldn’t have done it. 

3. Please, stop talking and let’s begin our lesson. 

4.1 remember locking the car but where have I put the key? 

5. We regret to say that we won't be able to fulfil your order. 

6. We came across him in the street and stopped to have a chat. 

7. I’m sorry; I forgot to congratulate you on your birthday. 

9 . 

It happened a few years ago. We arranged to go to Paris from London for 
a short holiday. But it turned out to be a bad experience. When we got to the 
airport in London we heard that our flight had been delayed. We had to wait in 
the airport for 3 hours, and when, at last, the flight was announced, we felt ex¬ 
tremely exhausted. Our travel agent had booked a guided tour of Paris at night, 
but we realized that we were going to miss it because of our flight’s delay. So 
we checked In at the hotel, which, by the way, didn’t seem very nice at all and 
went to bed. 

The next day we decided to go sightseeing by ourselves. When we left the 
hotel, the sun was shining and it was very warm, so we left our coats and um¬ 
brellas at the hotel, because we didn’t want to carry heavy bags with us. While 
we were standing in the queue to go up the Eiffel Tower it started raining and it 
didn’t stop till late in the evening. Of course, we could do nothing but go to the 
restaurant. We were sitting there eating delicious French food, drinking mar¬ 
vellous French wine and waiting for the rain to stop. Then we caught a taxi back 
to our hotel. The next day we remembered to take our umbrellas and coats, but 
the day was warm and sunny. 

You may ask me what places of interest in Paris I remember - not many, I'm 
afraid. Travelling can be tiring but not memorable sometimes! 
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8 . 

Warwick Castle 

This is, quite simply, the greatest medieval castle in Britain. With a history 
that dates back over 1,000 years, Warwick Castle will take you back in time - to 
a world of splendid banquets, bloody battles and royal luxury. The castle really 
brings history to life. Visit the waxworks displays of Madame Tussauds, where 
you can watch and hear the Earl of Warwick’s preparations for battle. Feeling 
brave? Then take a look at the ghostly dungeons where prisoners were tortured. 
Alternatively, relax with a stroll through the castle's beautiful gardens. 

Shakespeare’s Stratford 

The birthplace of William Shakespeare, the greatest writer in the English 
language, and home to the theatres of the world-known Royal Shakespeare 
Company, Stratford is a charming market city. Our tour includes a visit to Shake¬ 
speare’s birthplace. Then we enjoy lunch in a 15 m century inn before heading 
towards Oxford. 

Oxford 

The grandest of all the colleges is Christ Church, home to Oxford's cathe¬ 
dral and the university’s largest court. We enjoy a private tour through the Alice 
in Wonderland gardens where the real Alice chased her Cheshire cat. Then we 
head to the college’s spectacular dining hall, chosen as a key location in the 
Harry Potter film. We offer a special champagne reception in either the gardens 
or the hall so you can feel the magic of the film and the book and learn about 
the traditions of college life. 

9 . 

1. The film was so boring that I dozed off in the middle of it. 

2. Bernard Shaw said his hobbies were cycling and showing off. 

3. I’m sorry I can’t come to your party tomorrow. I’m seeing off my sister. 
She is leaving for London. 

4. “Look, we can't drive there! They’ve roped off the road. I wonder what 
has happened." 

5. Don’t put off till tomorrow what you can do today. 

6. They wrote to us that they had sent off all the documents a few weeks 
before. 
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14 . 

The world famous Micky Mouse has never suspected that in Russia he has 
cousins descending from a little mouse in whose honour a whole city on the 
Volga is named. 

The legend has it (according to the legend) that approximately (about) the 
time when William the Conqueror became the King of England (that is in 1066 
A.D.) a young Russian prince was once hunting in a thick forest on the bank of 
the Volga. He got tired and lay down to have a rest under a tree on the steep 
bank of the river. He was fast asleep when he was woken up by a little mouse that 
had run across his face. He was still sleepy, so seeing the mouse running away 
to the forest, he got very angry and was about to throw a stone at it when he no¬ 
ticed a viper creeping towards him. If the mouse hadn’t woken him up, the viper 
would have stung him and he would have died. The mouse had saved his life! 
The grateful prince ordered the area to be roped off and that a shrine should be 
built there. Gradually people began to settle round the shrine and at the prince’s 
order the settlement was named Myshkin, which can be understood either ‘be¬ 
longing to the mouse’ or as ‘in honour of the mouse’. 

That is the legend. Like any other legend it can be neither proved nor dis¬ 
proved. Anyhow, the steep hill on the bank of the Volga turned out to be an ideal 
place for building a settlement that later became a town. 

There were dramatic periods in its history, but no matter how hard were the 
times the mouse has always been its faithful patron. 

In the reign of Katherine II the town was allowed to have its own coat-of- 
arms with pictures of a bear and a mouse. 

Now it is a flourishing city and a tourist attraction with several interesting 
museums, among them the Museum of the Mouse, the only museum in the 
world of that kind. And, of course, everywhere in the city you can buy souvenirs 
with the mouse in different fancy dress. 


UNIT TEN 

PART 1 


1 . Is there anybody here? 

2. There are a few houses, a shop and a church in the village. 

3. Is there any money left? 

4. There is a very good reason for my decision. 

5. There are fewer people here today. 

6. There are some apples and oranges in the bowl. 

7. There is some fruit and vegetables on the table. 

8. There is a necklace, two rings and a bracelet in her jewellery box. 
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9. There is a woman outside to see you. 

10. There are some people outside to see you. 


1. There are five minutes left. It’s time to finish our discussion. 

2.1 was told that there would be somebody meeting me at the airport, but 
unfortunately there was nobody there. 

3. Look! There is a woman waiting for a bus at the bus stop. Don’t you think 
it's Anna? 

4. Could you tell me whether there are any night flights to London on Sat¬ 
urdays? 

5. It was very windy. There was a cold wind blowing in from the sea. 

6.1 remember that there used to be a cinema here. Now there is a big su¬ 
permarket. 

7. There is every reason to believe that the economical situation in the 
country will improve. 


1. 1 don't like this caf6. Let’s go to another one. 

2. They have two children. One goes to school, the other is already at col¬ 
lege. 

3. It was a long journey. They visited Italy, Germany, France and some 
other European countries. 

4. Have you got any other questions to ask me? 

5. We often write to each other. 

6.1 know that they used to write to one another. 

7. There was only one question I couldn’t answer. The others were sim¬ 
ple. 

8. This is just another of his crazy ideas. Ignore it. 

9. Let’s meet some other time and discuss all the other questions. 

10. 1 don’t like these hats. Have you got any others? 

11. What other things do they sell there? 

12. It’s time to begin. Where are all the others? 

13. When you’re overtaking, make sure there’s nothing coming the other 
way. 

14. Would you like another drink? 


1. Who was the first man who systemized the American variant of the 
English language? 

2. What was Noah Webster's main aim? 

3. When was the first American dictionary published? 

4. Whose name do the best-known dictionaries of American English bear? 
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PART 2 


5 . 

Dear Mum,. 

I Know you’re worrying about me, so I decided to write to you and say that 
I’m fine and enjoying my holiday in Europe. We have already travelled in the 
south of France and now we are in Paris. I’m living in a flat on the ground floor 
with John and another friend. It looks like the beginning of autumn here, though 
it’s only the end of August. The weather is not very pleasant, I'm afraid, so we 
spend a lot of time in museums - you must be proud of me! Our timetable is 
rather tough - tomorrow we are going to Brussels by car, which we are going to 
hire in the morning. We’ll have to start our journey early in the morning. Though 
the roads in Europe are not bad, they are not as wide as in America and we don’t 
want to get into the traffic jams. 

I miss you, Dad and my little sister. Hope you’re all feeling well. 

See you soon. 

Love, Roy. 


6 . 

A Canadian’s Language Problems 
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1. There were both British English speakers and American ones in the del¬ 
egation. 

2. The government has produced a number of reports on violence on tele¬ 
vision, the most recent one only six months ago. 

3. Help yourself to some apples. 

4. Is this your umbrella? - No, mine’s the big black one. 

5. 1 want a stamp for my letter. I must go and buy one. 

6. If you haven’t got enough money, I can lend you some. 

7. They say his recent films are very successful, but I haven’t seen them 
yet. 

8. You’ve got an excellent secretary in your office. We’ve got one too, but 
she doesn’t speak any foreign languages. 

9. Your garden is so nice. We’ve got one too, but It is very small. 

10. If you are making a cup of coffee, could you make one for me? 
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11. “Look! Isn't that house beautiful!” "Which one? The tall one?” "No, the 
one next to the tall one". 

12. “Let’s have a snack in a cafe today!” “Good idea! I know one round the 
corner. It is very nice." 

13. “We haven't got any milk." “Ok! I’ll buy some on the way home.” 

14. Have you read all the articles in today's paper? There are a few very 
interesting ones. 

15. My friend isn’t a lawyer. He is a businessman and a very successful one. 

16. Have you read his recent publications yet? They are very interesting. 

8 . 

1. He was invited to a few parties last month, but he didn’t go to any of them. 

2. He was invited to two parties last week, but he didn’t go to either of 
them. 

3. There were a lot of e-mails this morning but none of them were (was) 
important. 

4.1 asked two people the way to the station but neither of them could 
help me. 

5. Neither of her parents is English. Her mother is Welsh and her father 
is Scottish. 

6. We tried to book a room in a few hotels but none of them had any 
rooms available. 

7. We can meet on Tuesday or Thursday. Would either of these days be 
convenient for you? 

8.1 couldn’t answer any of the questions they asked me. 

9. We took a few photos but none of them were (was) any good. 

10. He showed me two photos, but neither of them was very good. 

10 . 

The most common form of English used by the British ruling class is that 
originating from southeast England (the area around the capital, London, and 
the ancient English university towns of Oxford and Cambridge). This form of the 
language is known as "Received Standard*, and its accent is called Received 
Pronunciation (RP), which is improperly regarded by many people outside 
the UK as ‘the British accent’. Earlier it was held as better than other accents 
and referred to as the King's (or Queen's) English, and then «BBC English*. 
Originally, this was the form of English used by radio and television. However, 
there is now much more tolerance of variation than there was in the past; for 
several decades other accents have been accepted and are frequently heard, 
although stereotypes about the BBC persist. English spoken with a mild Scottish 
accent has a reputation for being especially easy to understand. Moreover, 
only approximately two percent of Britons speak RP, and it has evolved quite 
markedly over the last 40 years. 
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Even in the south east there are significantly different accents; the local 
inner east London accent called Cockney is strikingly different from RP and can 
be difficult for outsiders to understand. 

There is a new form of accent called Estuary English that has been 
gaining prominence in recent decades: it has some features of Received 
Pronunciation and some of Cockney. In London itself, the broad local accent is 
still changing, partly influenced by Caribbean speech. Londoners speak with 
a mixture of these accents, depending on class, age, upbringing, education 
and so on. 


12 . 

Internet - A New Medium 

Do you know that although the basic applications and guidelines that make 
the Internet possible had existed for almost a decade, the network did not gain 
a public face until the 1990s? 

Since then the world has changed immensely because of the Internet. 
And its arrival has already given some clear indications about the way in 
which languages are going to be affected. The signs are that we are facing 
a development whose consequences for English (and indeed for languages in 
general) are profound. 

The Internet is a genuine new medium of linguistic comminucation, taking 
some of the properties of the two traditional mediums, speech and writing, 
synthesizing them in a new way, and adding further properties which were 
unavailable to either in the past. Because people are typing their messages 
on a screen, there are obvious similariraties with written language; but there 
are some important differences. To begin with, most of the interactions are 
in the form of a dialogue - doing the job of speech, only in written forms. 
Moreover, it is a fast-moving dialogue, especially in chatgroups and virtual 
worlds, where people are exchanging messages as fast as they can type. 
E-mails are also dialogic in character. Although there can be quite a lag before 
a reply is received, the language in which the reply is often written is that of 
a face-to-face conversation. It is this dialogic character which has ied some 
commentators to describe Internet communication as ‘written speech'. 

But in our real conversations we do not only pronounce words. We 
pronounce them with a definite intonation, stress, speed, rhythm and tone of 
voice. The limitaions of the keyboard enable only some of the properties of 
spoken language to be expressed on the screen (punctuation marks, repeating 
letters, spacing or capitalization of letters, for example, can be used to stress the 
meaning of the word.). But it is impossible to communicate the other properties 
which add so much meaning to face-to-face conversation - facial expressions 
and gestures. Remember the saying ‘It ain't what you say, nor the way that you 
say it, but the way that you look when you say it’? Has anything been done to 
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compensate for this obvious defect of the Internet communication? Yes, here 
they are - ‘smileys'! 

14 . 

My dear colleagues, 

Yes, colleagues. I meant what I said. Five years ago I became one of your 
teachers and you were my first-year students at this college. I have been trying 
to teach you all I know myself about the art of teaching foreign languages. 

Language is one of the most wonderful media of communication mankind 
possesses. Young children learn to use their mother tongue by themselves, but 
as they grow up they need the languages of other peoples and you have learned 
how to teach them. Anyhow, I did my best to tell you all I know about the rules, 
the joys and pitfalls of our profession. Today I would just like to remind you about 
something you might not consider worth speaking about because it is self-un¬ 
derstood. So I apologize for asking you to listen carefully. 

Firstly, no matter how well you know the language you are going to teach, 
you cannot preserve this level without further efforts to keep it up. You either 
go on acquiring knowledge, improving your skills and making progress or you 
begin to forget what you have learnt and lose the skills you possess, and very 
quickly at that. 

I realise that I might seem old-fashioned, but let me assure you that the 
most reliable way of keeping up your standards is reading. And, of course, there 
is no denying the fact that nowadays we have a lot of other possibilities. For ex¬ 
ample, we can listen to the radio and watch television and learn to understand 
different varieties of spoken English, especially the two main ones - British and 
American. 

And last but not least, no matter how well you know the course-books you 
are using in class, never go to the lesson unprepared. Let me quote an out¬ 
standing Russian teacher of foreign languages: “A lesson is a carefully prepared 
improvisation”. 

There will be ups and downs in your activities as teachers. Do not be dis¬ 
couraged in any situation. The profession you have chosen is both creative and 
rewarding and I wish you every success in it. 



TA6J1MUA BPEMEHHbIX 00PM 






PRESENT 

PAST 

1 . 1 hardly ever write letters. 

2. Alex often writes letters. 

3. He usually translates 
business letters. 

4 . Do you translate letters? 

5. Does he translate letters? 

6. Don't you write letters 
occasionally? 

1. 1 wrote a letter to a 
friend yesterday. 

2. When did you write 
to him? 

3. When did he last 
write to you? 

4 . Why didn't you write 
to him? 

1 . "What are you doing?" 

"I'm writing a letter." 

2. Alex is translating a letter, so 
he can't talk to you just now. 

3. Ana Bbipaxemia 

Gyayinero aghctbhb. 

'What are you doing 
tonight?" 

"I'm going to the cinema." 

1. 1 was writing a letter 
when you came. 

2. What were you doing 
when 1 came? 

3. 1 wasn't making any 
calls at five o'clock. 

1 . I've just written a letter to a 
friend. 

2. Has he answered your letter 
yet? 

3. 1 haven't seen him lately. 

4 . 1 haven't seen him for a long 
time. 

5. 1 haven't seen him since we 
went to college. 

1 . I'd written all the 
letters when you came. 

2. He said he'd already 
translated all the 
letters. 

3. How many letters had 
you translated by 

the time the manager 
came? 

1 . I've been writing letters 
since morning. 

2. What have you been 
writing all this time? 

3. He's been translating 
books all his life. 

4 . How long have you been 
translating this article? 

1 . He said he'd been 
looking through the 
mail since morning. 

2. We'd been walking 
through the forest 
for three hours when 
we realized that we'd 
lost our way. 
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AKTMBHOrO 3A/!OrA 


FUTURE 

FUTURE IN THE PAST 

1 . 1 think I’ll write to him one of 
these days. 

2. He'll probably write to me soon. 

3. I'll send you a fax as soon 
as 1 make all the necessary 
arrangements. 

4 . I'll call you after I've seen 
everybody about it. 

1 . He said he'd write to us as 
soon as he got to London. 

(...he would write to us...) 

1 . I'll be welting for you at 
exactly ten. 

2. Will you be using your computer 
this afternoon? . 

3. Tomorrow we'll be looking 
at the situation in Panama. 

1 . He said he'd be waiting for 
you at exactly ten. 

(... he would be waiting...) 

2. They said (on TV) they 
would be looking at the 

situation in Panama 
tomorrow. 

(ynoTpeC/mercn 

CpaBHHTB/lbHO POAKO) 

1 . We ll have written all the most 
important letters by one o'clock. 

2. You'll understand the problem 
better after you've studied it more 
carefully. 

1 . They said they would have 
written all the documents by 
the time you needed them 
next week. 

2. He said you'd (you would) 
understand the problem better 
after you'd (you had) studied 
it more carefully. 

( ynoTpe6merc9 

CpaBHMTe/lbHO peoKo) 

(yno Tpe6meTcn 

CpaBHMTe/lbHO peAKo) 

He 'll have been working for an 

hour by the time we come to help 
him. 

He said he would have been 
working for an hour by the time 
we came to help him. 
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TA6J1MUA BPEMEHHbIX OOPM 



PRESENT 

PAST 




1 . The mail is always received after 

1. America was 




10 o'clock. 

discovered by 



TJ 

2. New houses are usually built on 

Columbus. 



2 

the outskirts. 

2. 1 was asked to wait 

a 

S 

n 

HI 

3. All the contracts are signed by 

another week. 

Q. 

5 


c 

Director General. 

3. When were those 

C/3 


2 

4. This work is done with a very 

houses built? 


* a 

thin needle. 

4. Who was the palace 


0 

0 

5. What is it made of? 

designed by? 




6. He's often invited to parties. 

5. We weren't told 




7. The boy isn't often given new toys. 

about it in time. 



5 

1 . The event's being discussed 

1 . The problem 


c 

la 

everywhere. 

was still being 

03 

a 

« 

2. Are those houses still being 

discussed when the 

ID 

O 

*4 

t 

C 

(0 

built? 

telephone rang. 

_) 

z 

i 

n 

pn 

3. Is everybody being served? 

2. Were those houses 

h- 

c 

c 

4. Why isn't that lady being 

still being built 

Z 

o 


served? 

when you visited the 

o 

55 


town last year? 


2 

2 





T3 

1 . The contract has just been 

1 . All the necessary 



0) 

signed. 

documents had 



« 


been prepared 



c 

2. Has the doctor been sent for? 

before the 

UJ 

* 



discussion started. 

Li- 

cc 

| 

i 

3. The problem hasn't been 

2. Had all the tickets 

LU 

Q. 

5 

5 

solved yet. 

been sold out when 



I 


you came to the 


1 

a 

£ 


booking office? 


22 




BHMMAHME: Ipynna PERFECT CONTINUOUS b naccMBHOM 3a/iore 
OTcyrctByeT. 
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FIACCMBHOrO 3AJ10rA 


FUTURE 


1. i think the answer be 

received one of these days. 

2. When will the work be fMahed? 

3. How many people be invited? 

4. The problem wont be solved soon. 


He ynoTpednmercn 


1. The construction of the factory 

will have been completed by the 

time you arrive. 


2. All the machines will have been 
Installed by the 5th of April. 



They wrote the equipment 

would have been installed 

by the 5th of April. 
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